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Cayenne—the 
BY CHARLES 


FF Port of Spain, Trinidad, the 
dull gray cattle - boat Fagersand, 
loaded with Orinoco beef for 
French Guiana, rode at anchor on the 
sapphire waters of the Paria Gulf. Her 
Norwegian complement had recently been 
depleted by 
Morning found me aboard, bound for 


“vellow jack” and beriberi. 
le guillotine sec,’ as Lamartine de- 
scribed Cayenne a half-century ago. 
pepper to the world 
at large, hell to the few 
of convicts transported to this isolated, 


Cayenne red 


thousands 


northeastern corner of equatorial South 
America. Here, it was rumored, existed 
one of the 

and revolting 


world’s most antiquated 


penal systems, where 


thousands of men are not only trans- 
ported for years, but exiled and doomed 
to a living death. Men from French 
Guiana had intimated conditions which 
vied with the cruelties of the old con- 
vict ships. I understood the system 
was legalized by progressive, intellectual 
France, under the Minister of Colonies, 
and that prison- reform movements in 
France had unsuccessfully tried to do 
away with the horrors of Cayenne. 

That night we swung swiftly through 
the dangerous Serpent’s Mouth into the 
vellow, brine, abounding with 
sharks, and discolored for miles offshore 
by the opaque Guianan 


soupy 
rivers which 
ever slush out to sea. In the Guianas 
the waters from rivers and sea spread 
over marsh and swamp, and the low- 
lying coast is the borderland of the most 
unhealthy regions of South America. 
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From the time of the French Revolu- 
tion, political prisoners were sent to 
French Guiana, 
penal colony, together with New Cale- 


which later became a 


donia, Réunion, and certain West-Indian 
islands. On Mareh 27, 1852, laws, de- 
crees, and regulations relating to trans- 
portation, deportation, and relegation of 
prisoners went into effect through the 
Minister of Colonies. Thus Louis Na- 
poleon not only rid himself of political 
opponents, and from the overerowded 
prisons of France exiled many criminals, 
but the government obtained forced labor 
and colonists. However, to-day France 
French Guiana in full 
operation as a penal colony. 


maintains only 


Off the western seaboard of France lies 
the fle de Ré, with its quaint little 
Martin de Ré, at 
stands a_ weather- 


fishing - village, San 
whose water's edge 
beaten old citadel, now a convict sta- 
tion. In January and July its ponder- 
ous iron gates open and emit some 
half-thousand wretched men. Each has 
heard the Court of Assizes pronounce 
sentence that has m-7e the blood chill, 
the brain whirl, the heart-throb almost 
stop—* Cayenne!” 

Clad in coarse woolen garb and chained 
in pairs, like a monster brown snake 
this string of humanity creeps between 
glistening bayonets of double-ranked sol- 
diers down the long wharf. In lighters 
they board the La Loire, and practically 
all know that the closing of the great 
gates of the citadel’s iron maw has shut 
them from France forever. 
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Five days the Fagersand nosed along 
The fles de Salut 
lay somewhere ahead in the darkness. 
Royale, the largest, headquarters of the 
commandant, confines the most desperate 
ile Joseph is second, and fle 
Diable the smallest and most barren, 


the Guianan coasts. 


prisoners. 
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soldiers in the colony, yet it is a very 
peaceful country. 

Along the streets, high-crowned on 
account of the heavy rains, were French- 
men with tropical helmets, soldiery in 
attractive uniforms, Cayennaise and 
Martiniquaise creoles with multicolored 
besides 
India, 
Africans, and Asiaties, 


head - gear, 
coolies from 











all adding brilliant 
color to the scene. 
But there were others 

little groups of thin, 
eadaverous - looking 
men, yellowed with 
the fiévre  paludée 
(malarial fever), who 
go about irksome tasks 
day after day in the 
The 


clothes hang loosely, 


intense heat. 








STREET SCENE IN CAYENNE—THE TOWN -CRIER 


famous through the infamous incarcera- 
tion of the exiled Dreyfus. 

A few lights twinkled on Royale; a 
sentry’s call broke the stillness; rattle 
went the anchor-chain, then the warm 
glow of a lantern lined its way down 
the dark, velvety silhouette of the island 
like a copper scratch on an _ etcher’s 
plate. I caught the swash-creak of oars, 
a boat manned by convicts pulled along- 
side, and an officer came aboard for mail. 
The gangway lantern shone down on the 
fever-wan, upturned faces of the silent 
rowers, and glistened on the loaded rifles 
of the guards, who sat vigilantly in 
the stern-sheets. Soon the boat pulled 
back to Royale, we continued on in the 
freshening trade- wind, and at dawn 
dropped our mud-hooks in the harbor of 
Cayenne, the only steamer there. 

The fort-crowned hill was stenciled 
against the rose dawn, and other low 
hills merged mistily inland. Picturesque 
buildings lined the shore, nestled among 
trees, or stretched to the canal quarter 
of the town. The Ville de Cayenne is 
an old, gray-mottled city of wooden 
buildings, palm-trees, and quietness. It 
shelters a civil population of about ten 
thousand. Besides the civil police, there 
are only one hundred and sixty regular 


the hats flap limply 
as the figures they 

crown bundle along; 

the identity of in- 
dividuality lost in the bundle, but 
checked with a number; unfortunates 
who have slipped a cog in the wheel 
of life. 

On arrival at Cayenne the condemned 
are classified and distributed throughout 
French Guiana to some half-dozen peni- 
tentiary establishments along the coast 
or near the river mouths, hemmed in on 
one side by the boundless ocean, on the 
other by the limitless jungle. Prisoners 
in general are spoken of as deportés. 
Those sentenced to hard labor are known 
as transportés; for life, as relégués; 
those on parole in the colony are known 
as libérés. 

Transportés — highwaymen, robbers, 
murderers—are sentenced to hard labor 
with a minimum term of five years and a 
maximum of twenty. A term of eight 
years or more exiles them for life. 
Less than eight years involves an ad- 
ditional equal length of time in the 
colony on parole. Relégués are incor- 
rigible criminals of the worst type, a 
few attain libéré, and a few are some- 
times allowed to go to Dutch Guiana 
provided they report. Transportés go 
mainly to Kourou, Cayenne, and to St. 
Laurent on the Maroni River, relégués 
mostly to St. Jean, and desperate crim- 
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CAYENNE—THE 
inals to solitary confinement on the [les 
de Salut. 
by the corps militaire des surveillants, 


The deportés are supervised 


a corps of prison police under warders 
classified as surveillants principals, sur- 
reillants-chefs de premiere classe, and 
surveillants- chefs de seconde classe. 
Thus this small corps of surveillants 
and a little detachment of one hundred 
and sixty regulars controls nearly seven 
thousand deportes. 

About the town these remnants of hu- 
manity were digging trenches, carrying 
heavy sacks of coal, etc., some so emaci- 
ated they could searcely stand, all un- 
ler the eagle eye of a_ white-helmeted 
guard with ever-ready revolver. Passing 
through the magnificent royal palms of 
the Place de l’Esplanade, I went to pre- 
sent my official letters to the Colonial 
Crovernor. He courteously offered every 
assistance in my ethnographieal and geo- 
graphical research, but excepted investi- 
gations of the prisons. 

‘You will publish something ?” 

“Yes,” I frankly admitted; “ but, 
monsieur, my letters vouch for me.” 

“It is not desirable to have outsiders 
enter the prisons.” 

“Why should you object to my seeing 
the system? I have already many facts, 
but I wish officials’ opinions and to see 
for myself. I don’t want to base all my 
opinions on deportés’ information.” The 
Governor caught my meaning. 
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“Well, it will be arranged,” he prom- 
ised. 

“And this will include the privilege 
of taking photographs ?” 

* Photographs! Jamais, monsieur! 
We must protect the prigoners. Were 
you to publish photographs of any pris- 
oner, objections could be made by his 
relatives to the Minister of Colonies.” 

“1 will take no photographs of in- 
dividuals without their permission, or of 
groups without first asking those who 
wish, to step aside”; and so permission 
was extracted. 

I found | might be in Cayenne a 
month unless I again took the Fager- 
sand, which had orders to touch in at 
St. Laurent, my destination, and two 
days later we entered the Maroni River. 
The Fagersand swung around point after 
point, often within fifty yards of the 
dense forest, where the great tentacled 
roots of the grignon-trees and moco- 
moco bushes arched into the swampy 
river edge, while above the mangle- 
trees the feathered palm-tops bent gently 
to the trade-winds. At last a large 
clearing, and St. Laurent, with a few 
wharves poking into the river, came into 
view. 

Plunge! the anchor went to the muddy 
bottom of the Maroni, some French in- 
specting officers came aboard, and five 


deportés swung a lighter alongside for 
cattle. As the lighter loaded, shoved off, 




















TRANSPORTES LANDING THE “ FAGERSAND’S” CATTLE AT ST. LAURENT 
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[I slid down a rope and made the trip 
with four Arab foreman, 
two Algerian blacks, and a blond youth. 

“ Bis'lamah!” (greeting). The Arab 
turned his finely cut profile and shot me 


convicts — an 


a quick glance; a light kindled in his 


dark eyes when he found I knew Oran, 


his native town. 
“And your offense?” 
_ Affaire 


consequence, 


| queried. 

ze in 
Often 
French deportés not only admit this as 


de femme meaning, 


he had killed a man. 


their crime, but many convicted of theft 
prefer it to the real charge. 

I had been watching the half-stripped, 
No. 36504, who 
showed, through superb muscles, splendid 


fair-skinned youth, 


capacity for work and a mental superior- 


ity over the stevedore and crew of the 
Fagersand. 

‘You are French?” I said, turning 
to him. 

“ Belgian, monsieur.” 

“Why are you here?” 

“T stole; the first time when very 
young; the last time, married and in 


need, 1 gave way to temptation.” 
“When will you leave the colony?” 

L have tried, 

given additional 


* Never, unless | escape. 
but 


punishment.” 


was eaught and 


jut you must not give up hope.” 
“ Ah, 


eyes looked squarely into mine in a way 


monsieur!” and his deep blue 
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I shall forget. “I 
criminal, | am not a thief.” 
a tremble in the deep, rich voice as he 


nol a 


never am 


There was 
went on: “I did steal, and deserved pun- 
ishment, but not this. Look at me, mon- 
he extended his open hands 
in front of him, “ 
but there is no hope.” 

Later that day I entered St. Laurent. 
From its edge the Maroni River stretches 
two to the Dutch 


and ever sends its swift, gurgling 


sieur,” and 


l am but a young man, 


kilometers Guianan 
shores, 
In the town, 


with the pallor of that 


current slushing to the sea. 
convicts, yellow 


specter malaria, or with the stamp of 
death on many a countenance, inter- 
mingle with negroes, creoles, and French. 
From their camps on its banks Bush 
Negroes and cinnamon - colored Caribs 


near the Chinese 
and Hindoo huts on piles along the river 


come in and hang out 


edge. 

At the office of M. Bravard, Director 
of St. Laurent, I was courteously in- 
vited in by M. Bravard himself, who 


impressed me, as did most of the higher 


officials, as eminently fitted for their 
difficult positions. 

“Is a incorrigible?” I 
during our conversations. 

“We must look at the matter philo- 


sophically,” he replied. “ Theoretically 


re léque asked, 


none are incorrigible ; but one rarely 
reforms.” Without doubt some of the 
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ENTRANCE TO CAMP DE LA 


TRANSPORTATION, ST 


LAURENT 
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worst criminals in the 


world are here, but 
. GUYANE PRANCAISE. 
many are unfortunate 
ee ee 


or weak victims of 


circumstances, main- 
ly subjects for med- 
ical treatment and 
reform. 
‘And the _ trans- EXTR 
portés?” I continued. 


‘Well, some are 
made libéré in the 
colony; a few of 
those _ sentenced to 
less than eight vears 
have returned to 
I rance.” 


fon #2 
“One transporte Yous i) > 
impressed me very = Cave 


favorably.” Then I 
related my conversa- 
tion with the 


adding: “ 


Jelgian, 


He was very oF 

young when he stole, i omer vanticot we 
and under stress of Civiwe wali ny 
circumstances: I ean- ‘ 

not believe he deserves 

his sentence.” oe 

‘Do you know his ; re 

number?” : o> pee 1 fme 


Yes, 36504 


‘He said he only i othe” _ 
Te rer “oe 


Libérable 19 tev gis ao 


stole, did he? We 
shall soon see what 
this fellow’s crime is.” 


No. 36504’s 


registra- 
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tion paper was short- 
ly spread 
and to the 


before us, 
Director’s 


COPY OF 36504’S OFFICIAL REGISTRATION RECORD 


This record shows that Theophile Hallet, barely out of his seventeenth 


. } year (1896), was sentenced for stealing to ten years at hard labor during 
surprise, 8 owed the the formative period of his life During the ninth year of this 
man had told the period (1905) he was given another year for what seems to have been 
truth. in offer . more inadvertent and technical than otherwise 

es = On release he married, hi 1 dire necessity gave way to a passing 

The hospitable pro- temptation, stole, and was caught. His two previous convictions were 
prietor of the little brought against him and he was ¢ ondemned, at the age of thirty (1907), 
| D to fifteen years’ hard labor in Cayenne ondemned to exile at arduous 
1iostelry where I : 


stayed was a_ libéré. 

The cook how 

well he cooked!—was a deporté, and 
once cook for the Patriarch of Jeru- 
salem; the waiter who served me was 
also a convict on parole, and the dis- 
pensers of the garbage were deportés. 
Deportés on parole lounged about the 
open windows at meal - times and 
watched me eat, and at each dawn 
the sullen clunk of the tread of a 
company of deportés awakened me, as, 


tasKs in an equat 


rial, pestilential land without reprieve 


in the gray half-light, these outcasts 
of society passed to another day’s toil. 
There were old men in the final lap 
of the great race of life, on the ever- 
circular, track of an exile in 
Guiana; there were young men on their 
first lap, with the same 
ever ahead. 


routine 
circular track 


Deportés begin in the third and lowest 


class, mostly at arduous labor; some 








quarry and break stones, others carry 
loads, fell trees, and construct roads at 
the different “camps”; the strongest 
break and the weakest die. Clearing 
“the bush” back of St. Laurent killed 
off European deportés like flies, so the 
work had to be given to Madagascan 
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way, each having a capacity for sixty 
men. Here are quartered nine hundred 
ltransportes, besides three hundred re- 
captured men awaiting trial by the T'ri- 
bunal Maritime Special, or Disciplinary 
Tribunal. 

An armed guard accosted me at the 
gate, although my en- 
trance had been au- 
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thorized. My camera 
taken, 
and the whole matter 


was at once 


had to be gone over 
again. With a warder 
I passed through a 
phalanx of pitiful, sick 
men, grouped about 
the infirmary en- 
trance. Back of the 
infirmary were the 
close-confinement cells 
for recaptured men. 








TYPICAL OFFICERS’ QUARTERS AT ST. LAURENT 


blacks. On promotion to second and 
first class, deportés may become rowers, 
masons, locksmiths, mechanics, painters, 
carpenters, gardeners, etc.; but the lib- 
eral professions are tabooed. 

Reveille arouses the sleeping camps 
each day at five, and coffee is served; 
at 6.30 the deportés form squads, and 
work is assignéd each for eight hours of 
labor. The daily rations consist of only 
a plate of thin soup, one vegetable, a 
kilogram of bread, and 250 grams of 
meat weighed before cooking, which re- 
duces the meat to 130 grams. At 10.30 
comes breakfast; siesta is given in the 
most intense heat, but the sun is still 
glaring high in the heavens when they 
start at 1.30 for four more hours of toil. 
On return from work occurs roll - call, 
then a drum sounds, buckets of soup 
and meat are dealt out. From then on 
they have time to themselves until they 
turn in. 

One morning, before the heat had dis- 
pelled the night vapors, ' reached “Le 


Camp de Transportation.” This was a 


great compound, fifty by four hundred 
meters, inclosed by a four-meter wall. 
Beyond the official headquarters and a 
well- patronized clinic near the gate, 
twelve barracks lined the central road- 


On my expressing sur- 
prise at the great 
number of tattooed 
deportés, the warder 
suddenly halted. “ Look at this fellow,” 
he said, roughly jerking up the loose 
jumper covering a convict’s naked torso, 
which was, front and back, like many 
others, a walking exhibition of graphic 
art. Drawings of nude women were 
popular, and women’s names or some 
sentiment toward some woman were pre- 
dominant themes. Some tattoo their en- 
tire faces, or their upper lips in imitation 
of grotesque mustachios. 

Once a deporté tattooed his face to 
resemble a wolf. A warder derisively 
called him hideous, whereupon the de- 
porté clove the warder’s skull with a pick- 
ax. One man we accosted had sought to 
remove his facial tattooing, possibly later, 
if escaping, to render himself less easily 
identified. The French system of identi- 
fication was splendidly standardized, as 
was proved to me by one of the physi- 
cians in the anthropometrical laboratory. 
Here a complete and remarkable registra- 
tion of a deporté was carried out in my 
presence. 

The officers have a secret identification 
system. The deportés have a_ secret 
slang, handed down from the times of 
the old Bastile; also certain customs. 
For instance, after a deporté was called 
in, the officer inquired his number. 
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5-5-6-2 ” was the answer. 


“ A transporté, you see; a reléqgué would 
have stated the same number as 55-62.” 

Sixteen and one-half kilometers be- 
yond St. Laurent, on the Maroni, lies 
the great relégué camp of St. Jean, 
which, with St. Laurent and St. Maurice, 
confines about two thousand of the seven 
thousand deportés of French Guiana. 
Most of these relégués have been habitual 
clients in the Trial Court of Misde- 
meanors. Not condemned to compulsory 
labor, most of those who do work re- 
ceive a mere pittance, although many 
skilled laborers among them receive bet- 
ter compensation. “Individual relega- 
tion” admits becoming Jlibérés under 
very rigid and formidable rules. 

The beginning of a tropical day found 
me in the little, open train of the only 
railway in French Guiana. M. Georges 
Clamageran, Arab interpreter, had been 
assigned me as escort. Through the flaps 
of the pretty red-striped car curtains we 
glimpsed the small establishments at St. 
Maurice and St. Pierre, and passed where 
the line splits off to St. Louis, another 
reléqué camp; but most of the way dense 
forests shut us in on either hand until 
the train drew up before the comman- 
dant’s headquarters, bordering the river 
at St. Jean. 

St. Jean is situated on a few low, 
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undulating hills which rise from the 
swamps, Below are banana plantations 
and gardens worked by relégués, laid 
out with characteristic French precision. 
Near the river relégués made bricks for 
the government buildings. 

We ascended the hill between two 
surveillants and entered the Salle d’Hon- 
neur, a memorial recreation hall for 
warders. “Legion d’Honneur Victims 
du Devoir” ran the captions of the wall 
tablets. From where we sat I scanned 
the names—records of warders, some of 
which excite admiration and show the 
desperate character of many deportés. 
The smoke from M. Clamageran’s ciga- 
rette rose in an unbroken film-streak of 
blue as he glanced at the list. 

“That revolt of 1894 on Tle St. Joseph 
was a bad one,” he commented. “ The 
guards fired at four convicts creeping in 
the darkness; the shots were the sig- 
nal for revolt, and convicts armed with 
knives and improvised weapons poured 
like ghosts from all quarters, killed the 
attendants, and scattered to ambush. 
The colonial infantry from Royale rush- 
ed them at daybreak in a terrible death 
struggle. Mosca and Crevallay, whose 
names are on the center tablet, were 
both victims of this revolt, Crevallay re- 
ceiving seventeen knife stabs. 

“Several weeks ago convicts stole a 

















QUARTERS OF FIRST-CLASS TRANSPORTES, CAMP DE LA TRANSPORTATION, ST. LAURENT 
The beds are of canvas stretched on framework; those 
of second and third class 


transportes are of planks 
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house of warder 


the M. 


Troisard, a convict, confessed, 


revolver from 
Arrighi. 
and accompanied the warder to a certain 
the forests where he had hidden 
it. Suddenly he felled the warder with 
a working then cut his throat. 
Bartoli, also 
stabbed by a the 
are now going with a warder.” 


spot in 


machete, 


whose hame you see, 


was 
wood-cutter in forests 
where we 

We were soon being rattled along in 
a little hand-car 


on a rickety, narrow- 


gage track which wriggled its uneven 
mile and a half into the forest. The 
motor - power was an Arab and negro, 
accompanied by another relégué named 


Filipe, an intelligent foreman of 
the chantiers, who earried a drawn ma- 
chete. 


reli ques; 


man, 


of us and three 
effectively 
armed. The track ended, and we pushed 
another half-mile afoot. <A 


There were three 


one of them was 


great si- 


on 
lence hung over everything —it was 
siesta for nature too—broken only by a 
falling fruit crashing to earth, an ocea- 
sional bird flutter, or a sighing locust. 
The dense forest held a heavy, humid 
heat. In this vapid bath and swamp 


poison, unacclimated deportés must clear 
the fell the 
sylvan giants, and transport them to the 


dense undergrowth, great 
river in wearisome, endless toil. 
. You see, 


stepped, puffing and florid, 


monsieur,” and the warder 
“as there is 


only one guard to every twenty-four de- 
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portés in these woods, many try to escape, 
Little 
tangle of 


but are recaptured.” wonder, 
with this 


the lair of deadly 


either, underbrush, 
things, and watehful 
warders along the forest and river edge. 
As the chantiers separate to work, they 
must report to within 


quarters twenty- 


considered fugitives. 
that 
the 


names 


four hours, or be 
fugitives’ 
roll 
were 


1 was informed names 


retained for months. 
the retained 
the rolls the stipe nd was credited, but as 
the there, 


ceived 


were on 


As long as on 


fugitives not who 
it? 


among deportés that officers arrive with 


were re- 


There is a common saying 


half a trunk, and leave with six full ones. 

The quarters of the unmarried warders 
overlooked the prisons and reléqués’ quar- 
ters. Opposite each prison stood guards, 
each with a loaded side-arm. Everywhere 
I met opposition, and at the long struc- 
ture containing the solitary-confinement 
cells only the strongest insistence let me 
in to the end of the narrow corridor. 

A small, semicircular window over the 
door dimly lighted that end of the cor- 
ridor, down which a row of fifteen grim, 
black black 
lock, death- 

On 
name 

the 


a wooden 


its grim, 
darkness. A 
like silence pervaded the corridor. 
door I the 


“keys ” back 


doors, each with 


ranged into 
a eard on one read 
B , eee 
great lock, and on the edge of 
thin - faced, 


threw 


bench sat a young, fever- 
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JEAN UNDER CULTIVATION BY RELEGUES 
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REGISTRATION CARD OF A DEPORTE 
Ss ‘ al Bertillor f identification Another 
“e tains photograp! et a the deporte 


stricken man of medium height. Blank- 
et, clothes, a piece of half-eaten bread, 
and a little water were his belongings. 
Vous étes content?” demanded the 
warder, sarcastically. 
‘IT have to be,” replied the prisoner. 
Turning to me, the guard ironically re- 
marked: * Monsieur is so interested, per- 
haps he would like to be locked in with 
this relégué for a while,” and a moment 
later I found myself barred and bolted 
within the heated closeness, alone with 
the relégué. Only the faintest light 
penetrated this cell through a high, small 
opening, so the farther cells were in 
total darkness. Conversing with him 
rapidly, I found this ill-fed, fever- 
stricken, nerve-wracked wretch a fit pa- 
tient for a hospital, but here instead for 
having been unable to longer resent the 
taunts of a bullying fellow - prisoner. 
Vous éfes content?” The lock grated, 
e passed out into the brilliant sunshine. 
It was but a few steps to the infirmary 
large, gray, solemn room, lined with 
tiers of beds. Many were occupied, and 
on one was an invalid suffering apparent- 
ly from a severe case of abdominal 
dropsy. On the floor stood a dirty, 
dark-green wine-bottle containing a re- 
pulsive mixture which he told me was 
milk. An attendant laughingly and re- 
bukingly took his protests against such 


food. I eontended the man should be 
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in the hospital, needed medical atten- 
tion and proper nourishment. “ What 
could you eat?’ I asked. “ Eggs,” he 
thought; so on my handing the warder 
a five-frane piece, he grudgingly consent- 
ed to have frosh ones supplied as needed. 

The room led to a _ surgical labora- 
tory where a wretch lay groaning on 4 
crude operating -table, while, without 
anesthetics, a surgeon’s assistant care- 
lessly probed an abscess, apparently the 
result of mastoiditis. We returned to 
an open shed under which prisoners 
made hats from the palm-leaf called 
award, 

It being siesta-time, the men were con- 
fined in a near-by prison, which I en- 
tered despite the guard’s warning of 
probable insults. 

Some fifteen men lounged on a low, 
broad bench, some sleeping, others eat- 
ing, a few working. They were a 
degenerate-looking lot—derelicts of hu- 
manity—but I wonder what physiognom- 
ical peculiarities would be revealed in 
many of us were we shorn of hair, ill- 
presented, unshaven of face, and clothed 
in coarse hat of awara, soiled, ill-fitting 
clothes, bare feet or sandals. To the 
surprise of the reluctant guard I ar- 
ranged to buy a hat, whose maker agreed 
to finish it by afternoon. 

The quarters of the relégués are dis- 
tributed over a little plateau. Groups of 
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convicts lounged 


sick and 
At night 


about or lay 
incapacitated on the verandas. 
the barred iron door of each dormitory 
is locked, and 

revolver in hand. 
the inmates settle feuds. 
establish 
gangs fight with cudgels, knives, and even 


outside guard, 


Sometimes under cov- 


paces a 


er of darkness 


Occasionally, to leaders, rival 


paving - stones. Some disabled, others 
dead, the most indomitable are recon- 
ciled and form a tyrannical secret so- 
ciety. Many a poor wretch dreads the 
night hours, and one suspected of in- 


forming may be set upon by an enraged 


pack. Occasionally murder is committed, 
in profound silence, and daylight finds 
a dead or dying convict in the passage- 
way or entrance. Questioning is useless, 
and few guards will risk life in entering 
the smothered and 
cursings warn them of internal strife. 
All the talked well 
disposed toward me, one in particular—a 
tall, well-educated with a pair of 


dark-rimmed glasses and large eyes fear- 


barracks when cries 


men I with were 


fully strained through inability to secure 
proper lenses. 
‘You 


group of 


told a 
swallowed 
“Hope!” burst out the 
the tall 
there is no hope 


must not lose hope, l 
relégues, and almost 
my own words. 


rich, tremulous voice of man. 
‘It is always the same; 


7 No, no 


echoed murmur of his comrades. 


here.” here!” was the 


hope 
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In photographing, every man 
given a chance to step aside, but some 
sought to be Filipe, the head 


chantier, accidentally included, was asked 


was 
taken. 


if he objected to my using the photo- 
graph. “ Ah, 
monsieur !” 

About 
the 


what does it matter now, 
was the pathetic answer. 
siesta-time we trudged from 
the Salle d’Honneur. 
Many relégués passed along the roadway 
to and from the they 
could spend their secant earnings in lit- 


for making sal- 


forest toward 


“store,” where 


tle luxuries or material 
able articles to accumulate meager funds 
in event of escaping, or the ninety franes 


required as one qualification for parole. 


Several offered their little wares, a few 
of which I was permitted to buy. 

A recent French writer claimed that 
“nowhere can be found a more real, 


moral hell than in these relégué camps.” 


But the condition is due as much to 
the system which fosters it as to the 
reléquées themselves. Some do boast of 
exploits inconceivably repugnant; and 


one, when asked his offense, replied la- 
killed mother.” 
On this highway of convict life came a 
man a plain - covered book. 
Here least, I 
making good use of his spare time. 
* What 


we stopped him. 


conically, “I only my 


absorbed in 


was one man at mused, 


are you reading?” I asked, as 


“Ha?” he queried, with a vacant stare. 
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THE RELEGI ES AT THE CAMP AT ST. JBAN 
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“Will you show me 
what you are reading?” 

The open cover thrown 
back, an inner paper 
cover revealed a luridly 
colored, villainous scene. 
Les Etrangle rs (“The 
Stranglers”) ran the 
title. 

“Why do you read a 
book like that? There 
are others as interesting 
and better.” 

“This is what I like.” 

“Why don’t you read 
the Bible?”— put in M. 
Clamageran, ironically. 


“ Le Bible! bah!” and 














with that we turned 
away and left him. 
“Where can these Ar 


men obtain such iS a Cigar-cutter), a paper-knife, and a whip of / 


books?” I inquired of 
my companion. 

“From a private library run by relé- 
gués—two Jews who are now libérés. 
They have a splendid store and make 
a good thing out of their library, exact- 
ing a sou a day per book, about one-tenth 
of a relégué’s daily earnings.” 

“Does the government provide no 
library from which books of a desirable 
character can be drawn?” A _ negative 
Clergymen told 
me prisoners listened with great respect 


answer was the reply. 


to their teachings. The diabolical deeds 
of the few are emphasized, but one hears 
little of the steady plodding of thousands 
of deportés struggling earnestly for a 
good record and freedom so _ seldom 
gained. 

Hot and thirsty, we reached the Salle 
d’Honneur for lunch “Ah, I am 
transpiring very much,” exclaimed M. 
Clamageran, 
sinking into a chair. In front of us a 
beautiful bouquet of China rose blossoms 
graced the table. The tough old fowl 
for which the management charged me 


mopping his brow and 


fifteen franes was served by a relégqué 
individuel whose time was up in a few 
months. 

“Will you return to France?” I asked. 

‘ Jamais!” he replied, emphatically. 

I was once looking through the official 
book, passport, and paper of another 
relégué individuel. In it were his thumb- 


inlaid box, a hat of awara,a miniature guil 





ARTICLES MADE BY PRISONERS 





marks, measurements, and printed regu- 
lations of his parole a formidable list 
of exactions. 

“What chance has a well-behaved de- 
porté of being liberated at St. Jean?” I 
asked him. 

‘Very little. Much depends on the 
survetllants, who are mostly Corsiecans 
and have strong prejudices. After five 
years with nothing against me_ they 
would hardly listen, saying I could not 
take care of myself.” 

“Ts the food nourishing?” 

‘Fairly so, but much is appropriated 
by surveillants and others.” 

“And the work ?” 

“Outdoor labor in the forest is par- 
ticularly hard. It is against the law to 
send new-comers into the woods or under 
the sun for six months, but little atten- 
tion is paid to this.” 

“ How many get fever or sickness?” 

“ All contract it some time; about one 
a day dies at St. Jean.” 

“ Do the surveillants ill-treat the men?” 

“Some do, but there are a few good 
ones. Sometimes they shoot men for 
slight offenses. Once I saw a deporté 
shot for answering back and refusing to 
do something. While the man was on 
the ground, wounded and begging for 
merey, the surveillant shot him again 


and again. Another shot a man for 
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root to look in ey 


ery few minutes to 
see that the de portes 
keep perpetually 
standing or walking 
during the entire 
day. Even the 
strongest, it is said, 
cannot survive this 
more than four 
years, and many 
die within a Tew 
months. A tolling 
bell announces — the 


death of a 
Shortly 
panions 
to 


de porte. 
his com 
ordered 
the re- 
the sea. 
the 


are 
dump 
mains into 


As it 





strikes 





THE SURVBILLANT'S HAND-CAR AT ST 


bottle behind him. Some- 


SUTUE illants 


throwing a 
the 


venge.” 


times are killed in re- 

It is said that even in the rare instance 
of ostensibly entirely liberating a man, the 
government always holds one day legally 
over him. The foreed labor is more than 
the average man can long endure, while 
the 


Is WE \] nigh 


suffering under special punishment 


inconceivable. Punishment 


falls heavily for the slightest offense, 
such as deprivation of the pittance al- 
lotted, which mysteriously disappears; 
then there is the prison de nuit, the 
cellule, the bagne, and cachot. I was 
told that at the 

camp for ineorri- 


muddy waters alive 


JEAN with 


sharks, each 
bearer faces his own 

final doom. 
Capital the price of 
murder. A French writer states that the 
murderer’s comrades 


punishment is 


at the penitentiary 


must assist at his execution. “ They ar 


placed near the guillotine, behind them 
stand the soldiers of the Colonial In- 
fantry ready to fire, a voice cries out: 


‘All 


bare !’ 


on knees! Heads 
All kneel and take off their caps. 
A convict 
as a distinctive mark of office has a right 
to black frock- 
coat and receive a reward for each execu- 
tion: at New 
and a box of sardines; at Guiana, where 


convicts your 


must be the executioner, and 


wear a beard and don a 


Caledonia sixteen frances 





Charvein, 
St. Pierre, and Kou- 


gibles at 











rou, to which I was 
not permitted to go, 
the worst punish- 
ments were meted 
out, 

It is recognized 
among devortés that 
prisoners on the 
Iles de Salut are 
put in solitary-con- 
finement cells which 
have an open ing 
permitting the 


guard patrolling the 


A BOAT SECRETLY BUILT BY ESCAPING RELEGUES 
The boat and 


turned 


crew 


the 


were captured by Caribs and 


over to Dutch commandant at Albina 
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the tariff is very high, 
one hundred franes 
and a pot of jam. 
When 
the not 
refused the 
| had ordered, but 
the 
man’s five - frane 
After I had 
appealed to a superior 
the hat 
ordered forwarded to 
at St. Laurent. 
“And the de- 


porte,may not the mon- 


leaving St. 


Jean, warder 
only me 
hat 
returned to me 
sick 

piece. 
officer was 
rie 
sick 
ev be used for him ?” 

P Bu canaille - he 

















ejaculate d. 


“ 


would not deny a sick 
dog comfort.” 
‘Eh bien, monsieur—as you request.” 
Officers, high and low, seem to have 
a natural prejudice against depor/és, and 
little or no belief in reform. Deportés 
should be made to feel that society 
seeks reform, not revenge; that it seeks 
to control and improve the Jean Val 


Jeans among them, and to uplift those 
who are not. 


We reached St. Laurent, and the pris- 


on walls rose purple and grim in the 
darkening twilight. The stars twinkled 
in the silent heavens and the cradle of 
the new moon balanced itself in hori- 


zonal equilibrium in the blue vault. A 
few faint sounds cAme from the village, 
mosquitoes buzzed under the lid of my 
sun-helmet, four convicts slunk up the 
slimy gangway of the docks. 

a sentry along the water- 
silhouetted 


against the last glimmering red-heat of 


“Oui vive!” 
front accosted me as _ he 
afterglow over Surinam, where so many 
thousands of deportés have looked with 
longing across that hot-mirrored water; 
for since 1852 France has probably trans- 
ported to Guiana at least thirty-eight 
thousand prisoners, and as there are now 
over six thousand in the colony, prob- 
ably over thirty died 
in exile under a excel- 
lent in some respects, is fundamentally 
The pale faces and emaciated 
their 
story and bear out the Governor’s remark 


thousand have 


system which, 
wrong. 


forms of the prisoners tell own 


But, monsieur, you SICK RELEGUES 





OUTSIDE THE CROWDED CUARTERS AT ST JEAN 
to me that “the climate is a great factor 
in bringing repentance.” 

Some claim that not more than one 


hundred prisoners have ever finally got 
entirely away, though many have escaped 
M. 


four 


only to be recaptured. Clamageran 
that per 


caped, mostly from among the chantiers, 


coneeded about cent. €8- 
generally across the Maroni River or by 
boat along the coast of Dutch and British 
Guiana. Some are shot in the attempt, 
some starve, while many, after suffering 
the terrors of a Guianan tropical forest, 
punished. 
told of 


and 
Dutch 


voluntarily return 


Mr. 


are 


Locke, a surveyor, 


finding three scantily clothed skeletons 
about a tree, the fugitives having sue- 
cumbed to fever, the fate of many. Seat- 
tered about were a few belongings and 
a well-drawn map. Dutch officials told 


me that trails through certain parts of 
the Dutch Guianan wilderness have been 
generations of de- 
portés, and the maps are at the disposal 


secretly mapped by 


of escaping convicts. Sometimes they 
cross the Maroni River by secretly build 
ing a crude boat, but usually on a raft of 
buoyant moco-moco stems. 

Once on the Dutch side they are free 
from the French officials, but here their 
trials have searcely begun, for 
the many dangers of these great forests 
there are the Amerinds, the redmen of 
the jungle, as well as the Bosch (Bush 


Negroes). 


besides 


Often, having secured money 
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I listened to through the 
wooden bars in the Brick- 


dam Police Station in 
Georgetown. 

“What will be done 
with these men?” I asked 
the officer, as I looked 
at their emaciated forms 
and hopeless faces. 

“They will be sent 
back on the next French 


mail.” Back to two years’ 

extra labor and_addi- 

tional punishment! 
Some time before my 











DEPORTES DIGGING TRENCHES UNDER GUARD 


offer to the 
forcibly take it, 


from home, deportés 
Bosch, 
rob them of everything, then turn them 
the This often 


well-intentioned deportés to steal canoes 


pay 


who sometimes 


loose on river. forces 


or food for self - preservation. Vicious 
deportés have sometimes assaulted lone 
Boseh or Amerinds. The Bosch and 


them to be outcasts, 


frequently run them down as they would 


Caribs, knowing 
the wild peceari, or enslave them until 
life is all but extinct, then return them 
to the French authorities and claim the 
ten frances for capture on the river or in 
the bush, or the fifty franes if on the 
high seas. 

through Dutch 
3osch we paddled by 
rafts, 
down 


In my explorations 
Guiana alone with 
abandoned moco-moco 
drifting 


twice in 


saw 
the 


escap- 
river- 
were at- 
the dense 
many de- 
planta- 
Al- 


ing 


deportes 
and night 
by them in 

Later | 


working 


ways, 
tacked 


forest. 


one 
camp in 
ran 
honorably 


across 
portes on 
tions or in business in Paramaribo. 
though extradition holds in both Dutch 
British Guiana, the Duteh are in- 
clined to give deportés opportunity to 
Paramaribo, it is 
a society exists to assist escaped convicts. 


and 


reform, and in said, 


British Guiana usually orders deportés 


from the country within fourteen days. 


With tropical forests to east and west, 
and papers and money necessary for 
passage on an oceasional steamer, de- 


parture is ofteh impossible, as was proved 
by five deportés whose interesting story 


arrival at St. Laurent 
two escaped deportes 
killed a Carib family at 


little lad 


Prev ious- 


CAYENNE 


night, save a 


who escaped. 
ly Amerinds 


brought in captured de- 


portes to the Duteh commandant at 
Albina, but tor six months after this 
tragedy, escaping deportés were run 
down like wild beasts. 

A deporté who was “wanted” was 
brought in one night by Caribs badly 
wounded—skull crushed in by a knobbed 
arrow. The Dutch commandant rushed 


him across to St. Laurent. 

“ Quickly,” he urged the warder, as by 
lantern’s glow he called attention to the 
wounded man. “Send for the doctor at 
once if you are to save this man’s life.” 

“What! 


the warder. 


exclaimed 
“The doctor is busy with 
my cow, which has broken its leg.” The 
moaning man lay bleeding on the wharf 
until he died. 

At twilight I visited the new hospital 
buildings, as half finished they loomed 
against the heated afterglow. They will 
at least aid many a weary sojourner in 
a more peaceful passing out—the only 
ticket of leave for the majority. 


For a deporte!” 


France many years ago, in freeing 
the slaves of Guiana, freed herself of 
the stigma of that institution. In 
the central square of Cayenne stands 


a sculptured monument to that achieve- 
ment. On its are words which 
many a deporté has read: “ Libert?, fra- 
égalité.” But these will 
not be known in their fullest significance 
until France removed from this 
institution the justifiable appellation— 
“ Cayenne, le guillotine sec,” 


base 
ternité, words 


has 














The Sea Hounds 


BY DORA SIGERSON SHORTER 
























































- HERE’S a hound at the door, Shawn O’Farrell, 











3 There’s a hound at the door. 
b@ Bie If you take down the bar or the shutter, 


‘“@\~ 





I shall see you no more, 









o2 


ec 


I shall see you no more!” 


cer 


ae 
. 






“Oh, it is but the sea that is loosing 
The white dogs of its spray. 

Take your gentle young arms from about me, 
For I must on my way.” 





But they whine at the window, O'Farrell, 
How they sniff at the pane!” 

“Oh, it is but the wind in its passing, 
The wild the rain.” 


wind and 











‘How they keen in their waiting, O'Farrell, 
So I hold you, afraid.” 
’Tis some soul that’s nigh lost in the tempest 


Who so ealls for my aid.” 





“Tt’s a witch of the waters, O’Farrell, 
All sea-cold and wave-white, 
| With her hounds that will fawn till you follow 
Y To your death in the night.” 
f He has opened the door, Shawn O’Farrell, 
And gone forth to the dark; 
I The wild hounds by his heel race and quarrel, 
l How they leap and they bark! 
l 
He has launched his frail boat on the waters— 
y He has pushed from the shore! 
Pray, oh, pray for the soul of O’Farrell, 
y He shall come back no more. 
f “Shawn O’Farrell, O’Farrell, O’Farrell, 
I shall see you no more!” 








Mr. Warner 


BY JANE 


new clerk said. He glanced quickly 

about to be sure that they were not 
overheard. “I fitted her with half the 
stock, clean through satins and suédes, 
so he’p me. And then He threw 
out his hands despairingly. 

“Then she ups and strolls out,” Mr. 
Warner concluded, “after saying she’ll 
‘drop in another day,’ huh? There’s 
lots of ’em like that—the thing to do is 
to keep on grinning. Women, particular, 


[ne the worst I ever saw yet,” the 


don’t think clerks are human beings.” 
He slid a pair of high-heeled pumps into 
their snug box with the deftness and ex- 
“Tl help 
you get these outer the way—you’ll be 
quick at it pretty soon.” 


pertness of long experience. 


He stacked five of the boxes on his 
arm, and, sliding a ladder into position, 
hurried up it to replace the shoes on the 
shelves. The way he kept his balance, 
handled the boxes, and manipulated the 
ladder was a juggling feat that the new 
clerk watched with admiration and awe, 
for Mr. Warner turned and_ twisted 
and maneuvered with the agility of 
an acrobat. As he ran up and down 
the ladder the tail of his alpaca coat 
bobbed up and down behind him pathet- 
ically. His legs were lean and bony, and 
the knees of his trousers sagged from 
long service. Mr. Warner’s face, too, was 
worn and lined, but a smile always trem- 
bled around the corners of his thin lips. 
His eves, however, were forever solemn - 
round, and of a surprisingly naive blue. 

“You're quick at it,” the new clerk 
said, when his collaborator had definitely 
regained the ground. 

“Tt’s easy,” Mr. Warner answered, with 
a deprecatory gesture; but he blushed 
with pride. Praise from some one who 
is in a position to understand one’s pro- 
fession is the most exquisite flattery. 

The floor-walker signaled with his pen- 
cil, and Mr. Warner hurried up the aisle 
“Something in pumps for this lady—” 

Mr. Warner started with surprise, and 


ANDERSON 


it was with difficulty that he said, “ Some- 
thing in pumps, madam?” He drew up 
his stool and seated himself before her. 
His voice and manner immediately be- 
came deferential, insinuatingly obeisant; 
with the advent of any customer he in- 
stinctively assumed a professional atti- 
tude and vocal ulary. 

But when they were unobserved he 
looked up at her and they both smiled 
discreetly. “ You look swell, all right,” 
‘You know, I think he 
took you for a eustomer—a real high- 
flier!” 

“You get out, Mr. W.,” his wife said. 
“He’s just acting that way to please 
you. And when he did I kept it going 
by asking for pumps.” 


he whispered. 


Since the dignitary in question knew 
his sub-servants by number rather than 
name, it was not likely that he would 
recognize Mr. Warner’s wife on first 
sight. But Mr. Warner did not see fit 
to enlighten her on the general superiority 
of floor-walkers and their corresponding 
consideration of underlings. He was too 
happy. He was married to a very pretty 
woman, a fact which he had always ap- 
preciated, but never so much as on this 
gala day. 

He made a pretense of measuring the 
pretty steckinged foot thrust out toward 
him, and Mrs. Warner said, “ As long as 
1 was down here I thought I'd drop in 
and see what kind of meat you wanted 
for dinner.” 

“ Porterhouse steak,” said Mr. Warner, 
facetiously, thoroughly pleased with the 
little drama he was enacting under the 
very eyes of his masters. 

She laughed. “We’ve got eighteen 
cents for it to-day—I saved three cents 
on potatoes.” 

The bench alongside of them was rapid- 
ly filling with customers, so Mr. Warner 
murmured: “Get whatever you want, 
Clara. Id rather not know, and then 
be surprised.” 

“Can’t I just try on some of those?” 
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“YOU LOOK SWELL, ALL RIGHT,”” HE WHISPERED 


Clara asked, looking longingly toward 
the electric - lighted show-cases beneath 
the shelves. 

“Not to-day,” Mr. Warner said, with 
unwonted firmness. “We are so busy 
just at this season. But you'll get your 


new pair soon—in less than two months 


now.” 

She got up reluctantly. 

“Tll be home at seven,” he said. 
“ Good-by !” 


-s 100d-by.’ 


Clara returned, and Mr. 
Warner snatched a valuable moment so 
that he could watch her walk away. It 
struck him anew what a miracle it was 
that he could have won her, for he knew 


her to be beautiful and superior. The 


Vot. CX XVII.—No. 757.—3 


realization of these things added an ele- 
Follow- 


ing her with his eyes, he felt a lump 


ment of humbleness to his love. 


rise in his throat; it came of a wonder- 
ing pride and the sense of his own un- 
worthiness. 

The boot-shop where he clerked was 
one of the most fashionable on Fifth 
Avenue, and whenever he would glance 
up from a fitting to see Clara coming 
through the wide doorway, mingling 
equally with the rich and favored throng 
of women shoppers, he would tingle with 
pride. 
mentarily in a fleeting, vicarious aris- 
tocracy. 
day, surpassing all others. 


At such moments he reveled mo- 


But this day was an ecstatic 
The super- 
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cilious floor-walker, undisputed judge of 
nature, had mistaken her for a 
patron—probably the wife of some in- 
dulgent magnate. This made Mr. War- 
ner realize poignantly how poor a setting 


human 


he could afford for her beauty. 
Mrs. Warner tall 
but she carried her head well, the chin 
upward and thrust a little forward, giv- 
illusion of height. She 
slender, with a small, rounded waist and 
a full breast. She unfailingly selected 
dresses that left her throat bare, for she 
proud of it, 
ribbon to 


was not a woman, 


ing an was 


was and 


black 


wore a narrow, 


enhance its fairness. 
Her mouth drooped at the 
that her lips did not close firmly to- 


gether, but were slightly parted, giving a 


corners, so 


petulant, half - questioning expression to 
her face, even in repose. Her eyes were 
blue, with black thick and 
straight that they cast shadows on her 


lashes 80 
cheeks. But these things, while wont to 
capture the glance of passers-by even in 
a city where beauty is unceasingly gar- 
nered, were as nothing compared to the 
shapeliness of her feet. For these Mr. 
Warner provided foot-gear extravagant- 
ly: a pair of shoes for every season, four 
year, of excellent line and the 
latest novelty. 


pairs a 
It was beyond his means, 
but he gloried in it; also there was the 
discount given to an employee. 

That the rest of Clara’s wardrobe was 
inadequate was due not to Mr. Warner’s 
lack of appreciation, but to the limita- 
tions of his income. In élite shops, with 
beveled mirrors and velvet foot-rests, the 
salary of a hireling is not magnificent. 
He would have arrayed her in velvet, 
would adorned her with showy 
jewels; but she wore a tailored suit that 
shone suspiciously along the seams, and 
the straw in her hat was frayed from 
frequent turnings. For, with the most 
uncompromising economy, only two dol- 
lars could be saved from Mr. Warner’s 
weekly envelope; and it was imperative 
that he appear well at the shop, else he 
would be docked for untidiness—which 
is a very short-sighted distribution of 
wealth. 

On this particular day the under- 
deities, whose province it is to cherish 
those who serve, kept a smiling face tow- 
ard Mr. Warner. At four o’clock, when 
the store was crowded, some hurried 


have 


customer dropped a ten-cent piece. It 
rolled along the floor until halted by the 
leg of a footstool. There Mr. Warner 
found it. In strict justice, he knew that 
he should turn it in at the desk. He had 
a long debate with his conscience, for 
the coin was more than a dime to him. 
Finally he pocketed it; and in the next 
two hours while he was rushing hither 
and thither in a futile endeavor to please 
women who were fatigued by a long day 
of incessant spending he spent that dime 
in a hundred different ways. 

It had been his custom to save a nickel 
each week by walking down to the shop 
one morning out of the six; it was not 
far—a little over fifty blocks. Unfortu- 
nately this necessitated his getting up at 
five o’clock, which is very early in win- 
ter. The city is dark, since the street 
lights have been extinguished and the 
dawn is new and pallid behind the great 
buildings. Also, it is wet and sloppy 
underfoot, and muddy trousers mean an 
unpleasant conversation with the floor- 
walker. But Mr. Warner had braved 
these things for five years, because the 
stake was high. With these two nickels 
he bought, at the end of every fortnight, 
a dime-novel—always on Saturday night; 
try as he would to save a chap- 
another day, he must read it 
through from cover to cover. It would 
be late when he would steal into bed, 
sometimes after eleven o’clock; and Sun- 
day morning was the one time he could 
sleep. 

Mrs. Warner neither understood nor 
sympathized with this passion for gau- 
dily covered literature; but she had long 
since learned that it was one of the para- 
mount things of his existence, second 
only to his love for her. She could not 
know, of course, that when he was read- 
ing quietly in the corner under the gas- 
jet, and regularly turning the leaves, he 
was transported to another world—a tu- 
multuous and tempestuous paradise where 
he lived terrible tragedies, exulted in 
strange emotions, and was brave and 
undaunted, unacquainted with such mis- 
erable fears as assailed another Mr. War- 
ner when he hesitated under the protec- 
tion of his doorway before venturing out 
into the ghostly street in that frightful, 
unlighted hour before the dawn. 

But at six o’clock, when the store was 
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emptied and Mr. Warner's alpaca coat 
hung forlornly on its accustomed nail, 
the decision was made. It was to be an 
extra novel, because it was Saturday 
night, and the temptation was too power- 
ful to be resisted. The walk down-town 
next week must take care of itself, as 
heretofore, when the time was ripe. 

So, on his way home, he stopped in 
at the news-stand that he patronized. He 
felt a little chagrined that his unwonted 
visit aroused no comment on the part 
of the proprietor, and he deliberately ere- 
ated conversational lapses where it could 
be unostentatiously mentioned. But the 
proprietor was concerned over his own 
problem of daily existence, and had no 
time for the small courtesies of the world. 
Mr. Warner consoled himself by a de- 
tailed survey of the new literature dis- 
played on the rack. He discovered that 
he had read _ three 
of the books, which 
filled him with a 
pleasant sense of su- 
periority. At length, 
after prolonged fin- 
gering and debating, 
he selected a_ thick, 
dog-eared novel, the 
cover of which was 
decorated with the 
picture of a_ bride 
gowned in white sat- 
in, and made further 
alluring and myste- 
rious by a long, 
filmy veil fastened 
to her hair with 
orange blossoms. The 
title of - was, The 
Beautiful Maid of 
the South: or, The 
World Well Lost for 
Love. 

Mr. Warner laid 
his dime on the 
counter, and as he 
did so he was seized 
with sudden panic 
lest it should be 
counterfeit. But 
after a moment the 
proprietor pocketed 
it, and his customer 
went his way with a 
light heart. 
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Mr. Warner climbed the three flights of 
stairs to his home with legs that grew 
tired at the first landing. But his heart 
remained joyous and untroubled. He 
opened the door into the dark, narrow 
hall and felt his way along it to his own 
room. The kitchen door, which he had 
to pass, was closed, out of consideration 
for the other roomers, but there was 
everywhere a savory, complicated odor of 
cooking, in which frying onions fought 
for supremacy with some other tantaliz- 
ing delicacy. 

The Warners rented a furnished room 
in what had once been a _ seven-room 
flat. Years past, the deterioration of 
the neighborhood had precipitated these 
apartments into the hands of a shrewd 
mortgage-holder. He had straightway 


furnished every room in each flat as a 


bedroom, renting them for light house- 





SHE COULD NOT KNOW THAT HE WAS TRANSPORTED TO ANOTHER WORLD 
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CHESTER STROLLED IN 


keeping, which included the communistic 
use of the kitchen and bath. Mr. Warner 
paid five dollars a week for the front 
room. It had undisputed advantages: 
in the first place, it did not overlook a 
court networked with clothes-lines. There 
were two small windows, only one of 
which was obstructed by the fire-escape. 
Also, there was the luxury of a carpet, 
a frayed Brussels square, wherein violent 
roses and weather-beaten collies warred 
for attention. The furniture consisted 
of a trunk, a white iron bedstead, a 
bureau of some glossy vellow wood, and 
a folding table that Clara hid under 
the bed when it was not doing dining 
service. This ingenuity made it possible 
for two people to move around without 


colliding. One corner of the room was 
mysteriously shrouded by a blue calico 
curtain, strung on twine and secured by 
two nails driven battingly above the level 
of the eye. The family wardrobe was be- 
hind this drapery. 

When Clara came in from the kitchen, 
she found Mr. Warner reading in his 
accustomed place beneath the gas - jet. 
He put his book down hastily and rose 
to make explanation and defense. But 
Clara was too elated to quibble over do 
mestic details. Her face was flushed and 
radiant, and there were soft, moist curls 
around her forehead. Clara stopped be- 
fore the mirror and brushed back her 
hair, securing it with her prettiest comb. 

“Chet’s going to be here for dinner,” 
she said. 

“Good!” said Mr. Warner. “ Have we 
got enough?” he added, anxiously. 

“Oh, I met him at the grocer’s when 
T was getting my things,” Clara ex 
plained, “and he said if I'd let him in 
on it we'd make it Dutch treat. TH 
bought some potato chips—and a can of 
asparagus!” 

“Golly!” said Mr. Warner. “I won- 
dered what it was I smelled.” 

“Now you fix up the table, and Tl 
get thines right in.” She gave her 
hair a final pat before returning to the 
kitchen, and Mr. Warner began to bustl 
about from one room to the other, carry- 
ing dishes and food. Chester Brown’s 
room was just across the hall, and they 
could hear him whistling as he made 
Both Clara and Mr. 
Warner were excited over this event: 


ready for dinner. 


their evenings together were oftentimes 
lonely—futile scheming and intriguing 
to save money robbing them of their 
right to gaiety and comradeship. And, 


le from Chester, Clara would have 


asic 
nothing to do with the other roomers in 
the flat. By virtue of living in the front 
room, she had the privilege of passing 
on all new-comers, and of ostracizing 
those who did not meet with her demands. 
One little woman, in particular, was so- 
cially impossible. Although her husband 
earned twelve dollars a week, she took in 
sewing by the day to help meet the house- 
hold expenses. Even Mr. Warner dis- 
approved of this, notwithstanding that 
Clara had been a “finisher” in a dress- 
making parlor before her marriage. 
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“OH, HER HUSBAND KILLS "EM 


Mr. Warner was struggling with a 
hot vegetable-dish when Chester strolled 


in. “Tullo, Dan!” he said, leaning 


against the door-jamb with that untram- 


nie led nonchalance with which a bachelor 
watches the troubled turning of domestic 
wheels. 

“Hullo, Chet!” Mr. Warner said, when 
he was in control of the dish. “ How’s 
| 
‘It runs along,” Chester answered, 
vaguely. “Got a raise,” he added, with 
intense unconcern. 

‘Not again!” cried Mr. Warner, de- 
light and incredulity warring in his face. 

“Thirty a week now.” 

Mr. Warner gasped. His mind jumped 
to the infinite possibilities included in 
such an income. With that he could 
give Clara money every week—a large 
sum—to spend as she pleased. It made 





BOTH,” MR. WARNER REPLIED 


him think of the rapturous days when 
he had dreamed of being the owner of 
a small store, or at least a floor-walker 
in some big establishment down - town. 
But that was before the vital necessity 
of holding any job had become the 
primary thing of life. 

‘You'll be leaving us soon,” Mr. War- 
ner said, jocosely. “ We can’t put on any 
lugs like that.” 

‘Not me,” said Chester, moving aside 
to let Clara enter “Not when I ean 
get a good home-made feed like this for 
the asking.” He looked up to meet 
Clara’s eyes, and she gave him a fleeting 
smile. 

They sat down at the table at once, 
Clara perched on‘the trunk in lieu of 
the extra chair. It was a joyous meal, 
for Chester and Mr. Warner were old 


friends. Chester was the manager of a 
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haberdashery, so there was a great deal 
to be Clara served 
the food. saw that the small table did not 
become too congested, and was rewarded 
by flattering comments on the tenderness 
of the round-steak—the asparagus didn’t 
taste a bit canned, either. 

She listened to all that was said, with- 
out interruption or Fre- 
quently, during the course of the meal, 
she would glance from one man to the 


said about business. 


suggestion. 


other, letting her gaze return each time 
to the visitor. well 
up, youngish man, with dark, secretive 
and a head of carefully brushed 
About this there was a faint, 
almost imperceptible fragrance of pleas- 
ing tonic. His elothes were of good cut 
showed great attention to detail, 
even so much that the color of his socks 
was exactly duplicated in his tie. 

After dinner he took out a cigarette 
and tapped the end of it on the table, 
to free it from any loose tobacco. 

‘IT thought you were going to quit 
that,” said Mr. Warner, reprovingly. 

“Well, not just yet,” Chester returned, 
“You don’t mind, Mrs. War- 


Chester was a set- 
eves 


black hair. 


and 


smiling. 
ner?” 

“T like the 
Mr. W. used to, but 


“Dear, no!” said Clara. 
smell of the smoke. 
he doesn’t now.” 

“ Yes —before I married,” said 
Mr. Warner, adding, with no intention 
of reproach, “but it and 


was 


costs money— 


it takes such a lot for two peonle to 
New York.” 


When Chester’s cigarette was finished 


live on in 


he volunteered to dry the dishes for 
lara. “ We'll carry them out, too,” he 
said, rising. “ You go on with your read- 
ing, Dan.” 

Mr. Warner took up his book grateful- 
ly. “Tt’s a great one,” he 
excuse, 

“What’s it about?’ Chester asked, po- 
litely, but without interest. 

“T’ve just been skipping—but a mar- 
ried lady falls in love with another man. 
It’s bad—her husband 
one time without sending 


said, in self- 


home 
and 


too comes 
word, 
then- 

“And then?’ Chester repeated. Clara 
hurried toward the doorway with a peril- 
ous stack of cups and saucers. 

“Oh, her husband kills ’em both,” Mr. 
Warner replied. 
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“What!” Clara cried, from the door. 

“Sure,” he said. 

“He must ’a’ been pretty nervy,” 
Chester remarked, making a pretense of 
clearing the table. 

“T dunno,” Mr. Warner said, thrust- 
ing his hands in his pockets and medita- 
tively striding back and forth between 
the dresser and the bed. “ Any 
would.” 

Chester 


man 


answer, and Clara 
into the kitchen, balancing 
the unwieldy dishes with difficulty. Mr. 
Warner himself felt immensely flattered 
and astonished at the assurance with 
which he had delivered his opinion. He 
had no aptness for words, and was slow 
to mention anything that deeply touched 
him. It was always hard for him to tell 
his wife that he loved her; invariably, 
at the last moment, his tongue would 
fail him, and he would substitute the 
word “like.” Once or twice he had 
managed to confide to her that he knew 
it was wrong to ask her to secrimp and 
save for him as she was foreed to do. 
Even this much had been difficult to say. 

When Mr. Warner took his book and 
sat down in the corner, to all appearances 
he was reading. 3ut instead, he was 
turning over and over in his mind what 
had been said. He had told them that 
it was right for a man to kill his wife 
if— He wondered if he would be brave 
enough; he tried to think of Clara in 
some other man’s arms, and the very 
thought made him weak and sick, as if 
somebody had struck him in the pit of 
the stomach. But he was decided; at 
such a time he would not be afraid. He 
tried not to think of it any more, and 
opened his book. 

Clara and Chester stole in and out of 
the room on tiptoe until everything was 
done—the inadequate table-cloth folded, 
and the collapsing table in its place under 
the bed. Then they went into the kitchen 
and closed the door. 

“Save this?” Chester asked, pointing 
to some scraps of fried sweet-potato or 
the platter. 

“Of course. How rich do you think 
we are?” she asked, sarcastically. 

“Well, I don’t see what you can stew 
up out of that.” 

“T’ve been making over leavings for 
five years, and there isn’t much I don’t 
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hurried out 
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w about. Dresses, too—and every- 
ng,” she added. 

It ain’t right,’ Chester said, under 
s breath. 

Clara turned away and made a move 

put her hands in the soapy dish- 
water. But Chester caught her by the 
rm and, bending over, kissed the dimple 
n her white elbow. 

The color came and went in her cheeks, 
and she breathed in hurried little gasps. 
‘IT told you you mustn’t — again,” she 
said, drawing back. “ U?m—HI'm afraid. 
You know what he said—just now.” 

‘You know I ain’t going to stop. It’s 
too late—now.” He caught 
her in his arms and kissed 
her. “You’re too good- 
looking,” he said, not let- 
ting her go. 

“Don’t!” she whispered. 
“You didn’t mean that 
what you said this morning, 

did you, Clara?” 

“Yes, I meant it. We 
ain’t being fair to him.” 
She tried to struggle out of 
his arms, but he held her 
closer. 

“You ain’t going to quit 
me,” he said, thickly, with 
his face against her hair. 
“T'll take you away first.” 

“ Away — where?” she 
gasped. 

“ Anywhere — now you 
give me a kiss.” 

But she hid her face 
against his shoulder. “ No 
no—we couldn’t do that 
go away like that. Nobody 
would have anything to do 

with us after . wi 

“Why, sure they would. 
And then ... I'd sure buy 
you all the pretty clothes 
you ought to have —you’d 
sure make ’em sit up then! 
I can make lots of money, 
girlie. . Are you going 
to kiss me?” 

“Yes,” she murmured, 
and put her arms up around 
his neck. “But let me go 
quick—somebody might see 
you—” 


Some one did see them; 





“I'VE BEEN MAKING OVER LEAVINGS FOR Five YEARS” 
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it was Mr. Warner. The under-deities 
had grown tired of smiling. Mr. Warner 
had been too upset to read, and had put 
aside his book to wander to the kitchen 
in search of company. So it happened 
that he heard quite plainly what they 
were saying, even before he pushed the 
door wide open and entered. 

The woman saw him first and wrenched 
herself out of Chester’s arms. She stag- 


gered back, catching at a chair for sup- 
port. It turned over with a crash. 
Chester stooped down, righted it, and 
turned to face Mr. Warner across it; 
but his eyes shifted, and he could not 
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control his shaking hands even by clutch- 
ing the rungs in the back of the chair. 

To Mr. Warner these movements were 
unreal, and in no wise related to him- 
self. The kitchen was like a vault, with- 
out light or air. He had to gasp for 
breath, and the figures of Chester and 
Clara advanced 
and receded in 
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Mr. Warner looked at him, and he be- 
gan to feel dammed up inside his chest, 
as if something in there were bound in 
under iron bands that must break, sooner 
or later. 

" W here to?” he gasped. 

“ Anywhere,” said Chester, with trem- 

bling bravado. 
“ Good God!” 





sickening waves 
Then he began to 
believe that the 
thing was untrue, 
just a bad scene 
in a play, or a 
dream from which 
he would | shortly 
awaken and be 
ashamed. Ile 
made an aimless 
gesture with his 
hands, and saw 
with startling 
clearness that they 
were covered with 
sweat. Chester 
was saying some- 
thing, and Mr. 
Warner 
his lips,  fasei- 
nated; but he did 
not hear any of 
the words. When 
the lips stopped 
moving, Mr. War- 


ner started toward 


watched 


Clara, his arms 
outstretched. 





Her eyes widen- 





cried Mr. Warner, 
and, turning, 
stumbled out into 
the hall. He got 
to the front room 
and found himself 
standing there in 
the middle of th 
floor. Everything 
was just as he had 
left it, the gas-jet 
burning steadily 
and The Beau 
tiful Maid of the 
South open at the 
page whe re he had 
tried to read. 

Then he remem- 
bered that the 
man in the book 
had killed his 
wife, and that he, 
Mr. Warner, had 
said that was what 
a man should do. 

"y I couldn't,” 
Mr. Warn r whis- 
pered. 

He sat down in 


the wicker rocker 








ed with terror. 
She dropped down 
on the floor and 
buried her face 
against his knees. “ No!—no,” she 
whispered. 

Mr. Warner looked down on her bowed 
head, at the straight, white part in her 
hair. Then he began to feel embar- 
rassed, overwhelmingly embarrassed. He 
realized everything, but he felt guilty, 
as if he and not Clara had been caught. 

“Dont’t do that, Clara,” he said. He 
waited for her to get up, but he made no 
move to help her. “What are we going 
to do?” he asked, helplessly. 

“ We’ll—we’ll go away,” Chester stam- 
mered. 





DY the window. 


HE STOLE PAST WITH AVERTED EYES Far below in the 


streets there were 

bright lights and 
the shuffle of many feet. But Mr. War- 
ner neither saw nor heard; he was esti 
mating his failure—as a man who has 
let the good things of life pass him by. 
He had got nothing. If he could only 
have been a floor- walker in the store 
down-town, maybe then the money would 
have been enough, and Clara ... Per- 
haps, even as it was, he had not done 
his part by her; perhaps he should not 
have wasted his money buying novels 
and there was the time spent in reading 
them. 
he realized that the white 


Just then 
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THE 


loth on the floor beside the chair was 
some of Clara’s sewing. He picked it 
up, and remembered that she must come 
into the room for her things. He took 
‘s hat and coat from behind the calico 
irtain, and, holding them, tiptoed out 
nto the hall. He had some vague idea 
f going out into the park and sitting 
m a bench until he could return and be 
alone. The kitchen door was a little 
jar, and he heard Clara sobbing, and 
saying over and over, “Dan... Dan. 

He stole past with averted eyes; even 
though the door was closed he was afraid 
of seeing them again. 

He crept down the dark stairs, holding 
timidly to the banister. Outside, in 
the shadow of the doorway, he stopped. 
It was cold, so he put on his coat. He 
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felt terribly alone—the bands around 
his chest tightened and tightened until 
the beating of his heart was physical 
pain. He thought of the endless days 
that would come and go, of the empty 
room to which he must return at night. 

He aimlessly crossed the street to a 
shadowy doorway and turned to look up- 
ward at the lighted windows of the third 
floor. Through the loosely drawn cur- 
tains he could see some one moving 
around hurriedly in the front room. 
The figure crossed to the window, and 
Mr. Warner saw that it was Clara. She 
reached up and drew the shade—as if 
to shut him out. It was then that the 
bands above his heart gave way, and he 
put his head down against the door-post 
and began to ery. 


The Marble House 


BY ELLEN 


M. H. GATES 


HIS is a curious house indeed; 


No person stands in sight; 


And all have everything they need, 


If it be day or night. 


And no one asks another one 


If he be ill or 


well; 


And no one speaks of work begun, 
Or has a tale to tell. 


And ne one sings a pleasant song, 
And love no more may plead 
Forgiveness for a word of wrong, 


Or some too ecareless deed. 


There is one window and one door 


In this most peaceful home; 


and they who dwell here ask no more 
Through wider fields to roam. 


A lonesome name is plainly writ 


Across the lintel 


high ; 


One word—vyou searce would notice it 


If you were passing by. 


And rose may bloom and snow may drift, 
But pink or white the lawn, 
No lip will move, no eyelid lift, 


Vor. CX XVII.—No. 


No curtain be withdrawn. 


The Mosque of Eyoub 


BY 


HEN you have gone as far as 

the steamboat will take you, 

up the Golden Horn, beyond 

the farthest walls of ancient Byzantium, 
you set foot on the sacred soil of Eyoub 
Sultan. For the last mile or more, over 
the steamer’s bow, the Mosque of Eyoub, 
two graceful 
rising amid a 
against a hill. 
Little domes to have drawn close 
to the parent They cover the 
tombs of illustrious dead. Closely gath- 
ered streets of red-roofed, faded wooden 
houses press in close protection about the 
mosque’s silent Through these 
run out narrow, 
streets between stone walls. 


a simple dome between 
minarets, has appeared 
group of cypress-trees 
seem 


mosque. 


groves. 
stone - paved 

Within the 
old wrought-iron grilles that guard open- 
walls 


LTOVES 


ings in these one sees groups of 
At intervals domed 
resting - place of 
saints. So in Eyoub one the 
past the wooden of the 
living, through the cold stone streets of 
the dead. 

From the village street two gateways 
give admissio’ through high surrounding 
the outer court. There thou- 
sands of pigeons live in the shadow of 
an enormous plane-tree that spreads its 


earved marble tombs. 
sepulchers mark the 
reaches 


mosque abodes 


walls to 


wide, protecting arms to shade the sacred 
Almost five hundred years have 
passed since the Sultan Mohammed II. 
set in the ground the sapling that has 
become an arboreal giant whose trunk is 
the girth of a group of thirty men. All 
day the doves coo their happiness to 
Allah for the peace of the great court, 
the protection of their tree of paradise, 
for their guardian angel, always 
dozing below in the person of an old 
beturbaned Turk. He receives money 
from the faithful (a holy act), then seat- 
ters their golden grain 
for the happy birds to flutter over on the 
sun-flecked court. 

Under the great plane-tree men, too, 
find peace at Eyoub. Groups sit idly and 


eourt. 


and 


beneficence in 
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watch the birds scatter about the court, 
or look up through cascades of leaves. 
Through a gateway one may look into 
the sacred inner court. In its center a 
rectangular grille, done in green and gold 
with a marble fountain at each corner, 
incloses an oasis of verdure shaded by 
venerable trees. The only other entrance 
to the mosque faces one across the court, 
and is approached through the stone 
streets that pass among the tombs. To 
the right a red curtain hangs within the 
carved marble portal of the mosque. 
Facing this on the left, let into a wall 
brilliant with ancient tiles in blue, is a 
beautiful gilded grille. Its center is 
fretwork. in brass cut in Arabic char- 
acters, and in the middle is a small open- 
ing through which worshipers may peer. 
Rich silken curtains hang inside, that 
may be drawn should evil eyes seek to 
penetrate its mystery. Within is the 
most sacred spot in the Turkish Empire, 
as the mosque and its groves are the most 
revered. One day I tried to look inside. 
A dervish came quickly to the grille 
and blocked the view, the curtains were 
drawn, and a veiled woman who was in 
the court forward and said im- 
pressively, “ Yasak,’ which means “It is 
forbidden.” Yet I often hovered within 
the sacred court, as near to the grille as 
I dared, and for a whole month from its 
farther my picture grew, I 


came 


side, as 


watched the outward expressions of the 
mystery. 
It is an Oriental tale, and began in the 


dim when Mohammed lived 
and miracles happened in the sight of 
men. Having subdued the pagan tribes 
around Mecca, and desiring to carry the 
religion of the only true God out into 
the world, he sought a standard-bearer 
who would be chosen by Allah, and not 
by mortal man. A sacred dromedary was 
selected, and all the people of Mecca were 
warned that upon a certain day the 
prophet himself would ride this inspired 
beast through the streets, and no man 


ages 


past, 
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with it divert it 


should interfere or 

from its will. But at the house of 
whichever man it stopped, he was the 
chosen of Allah to carry the standard 
of Islam against the infidel. Covetous 
of the post, in their wiles the Arabs 


bought the choicest herbs, that were as 
the sweets of life to the camels of the 
desert, and hung them upon their doors 
that the beast might be induced to halt 
and feed. Heedless of these carefully 
planned seductions, the dromedary passed 
slowly on, leaving disappointed Meceans 
behind, till it came to the only house in 
the whole city that was not provided with 
a lure. The owner was even too poor to 
buy grass. Here the sacred beast halted, 
and the prophet descended to enter, but 
the man and his wife came out of the 
house and respectfully stood aside. 

= Why do you 
asked Mohammed. 

“When the Messenger of Allah enters 
it. there is no place for me; my house 
is thine,” said the man. 

“Know, O man, that Allah has chosen 
thee to be his standard-bearer. Thou 
shalt be the protector of the faithful in 
the land of the Romans.” 

Then the man bowed down before the 


leave your house?” 


prophet, and, kissing the hem of his 
garment, praised Allah in his name. 
The man’s name was Eyoub Ansari. 


For many years he bore nobly the stand- 
ard of Islam. As he was growing old, 
one day he, presented himself to Mo- 
hammed, prepared as for a journey, and 
with forty armed men. 

“Whither goest thou?’ demanded the 
prophet. 

“To take the city of Constantine, for 
hast thou not spoken, O Prophet of Allah, 
with thine own lips, what has been re- 
vealed when thou saidst: ‘ Knowest thou 
a city whose two sides look upon the sea, 
and its third side upon the land? It 
will fall, not by weapons of war, but 
by the power of these words, “ There is 
no God but Allah; Allah is great! ”’ 
And in the Koran is it not written, ‘ The 
greatest of princes is he who will make 
that conquest, and the armies 
will be his’?” Thus spoke Eyoub. 

The prophet looked at the aged war- 
rior and at his few followers and mar- 
veled at the courage of the man. Then 
he said: “O Eyoub, thou wilt not suc- 
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ceed, for surely the time has not yet 


come.” 
Eyoub replied : “So be it, O Prophet 
of God. I can but try, and the grave of 


a martyr is an honorable one.” 


“Then go,” said Mohammed, “and 
Allah be with thee.” 
With what followers he could gather 


on the way, Eyoub arrived at last almost 
at the walls of the Greeo-Roman city, 
but his advance being perceived, an army 
against him. Eyoub was 
little band utterly 
Eyoub died a man of eighty 


was sent out 
killed 


destroyed. 
years, and this happened in a.p. 668, 


and his was 


As the centuries passed, fired by the 


prophecy, again and again the Arabs 
rolled their legions against “the third 
side that looks upon the land,” only to 


perish in thousands, and leave upon the 
hillsides an army of graves. 

But the fate of men and 
surely being worked out, even as it was 
written. The Turkish Empire did not 
yet exist. The power of the califs in the 
south had decayed. Independent princes 
of Turkish tribes fought one another for 


cities was 


the land of Asia Minor. The Greek 
power in Constantinople was on the 
wane. ‘Tartar invaders struck where 


they could. One day Ertoghrul, a Turk- 
ish tribal prince, set out with a following 
of four hundred horsemen to seek his 
kinsman, the Emir Alaeddin. He became 
Alaeddin’s greatest general, and carried 
victorious arms into surrounding lands. 
This was the of the Turkish 
Empire _ that Ertoghrul’s 
Osman, who succeeded Alaeddin, reached 
to the shores of the Black Sea. So the 
Turkish nation is unknown to itself as 
“ Turkish ” 
term 


nucleus 


under son 


(that being an opprobrious 
barbarian), but they 
know themselves as Osmanlis, and it is 
the sword of Osman- 


suggesting 


whom they regard 
as the father of their country—that is 
girded upon each sultan at Eyoub, when 
the sacred rank is set upon him, just as 
in the rest of Europe a crown is placed 
upon the head of a king. 

The of Osman fought 
their nearere and nearer to Con- 
stantinople, Allah aiding them by throw- 
ing down the walls of cities by earth- 
quakes, that Turkish generals might 
enter without a At last the 
prophecy was fulfilled, and Mohammed II. 


descendants 
way 


blow. 
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the conqueror, took the city that once 
was Byzantium, then became Constanti- 
nople, and now is known to the world 
as Stamboul. 

Out beyond the walls, in the pasture 
lands where a hill covered with stately 
cypress-trees overlooks the Golden Horn, 
then descends into a sheltered valley, a 
shepherd tended his flock of sheep and 
goats. He told a tale to the soldiers of 
the conqueror which brought the holy 
men and the Sultan Mohammed himself 
to the spot. In the pastures where the 
flocks grazed, the long, dry days of rain- 
less summer burned the grass brown 





WOMEN MOURNERS AT THE MOSQUE 


and dry, all save a circle that remained 
always, on the hottest day, 


cool, moist 
green. Yet the flocks avoidei this grass 


and never ate of it. veling upon 


this, the wise men who » with the 
conqueror bethought them | remem- 


bered the death of the saintly Eyoub 
Ansari, and believed surely that this must 
be his burial-place. But before they 
would erect a monument to the brave 
Kyoub they gathered round about the 
circle of green and called upon Allah 
to give them a sign. Immediately a 
foot appeared above the ground! Then 
they worshiped Allah, and revered the 
memory of Eyoub, 
a great warrior and 
a holy man, who 
died for the Cres- 
cent. The conqueror 
caused a mausoleum 
to be built upon this 
site, and gave it in 
charge of the most 
holy dervishes, who 
guard it, and _ they 
only may enter it to 
this day. Not even 
the Sultan is per- 
mitted to enter ex- 
cept once only in 
his life, the day on 


Osman makes him 
Commander of the 
Faithful. 

The original 
mosque has _ passed 
away, and the pres- 
ent building of white 
marble, with two 
beautiful 
and an inner and 


minarets 


outer court, was 
erected about 1799. 
Ever since its foun- 
dation the mosque 
has been forbidden to 
Christians, and all 
others not of the true 
faith. During his 
visit to Constanti- 
nople as the guest 
of Sultan Abdul Ha- 
mid, the German em- 
peror used every per- 
suasion, but all of 


which the sword of 
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A SIMPLE DOME BETWEEN 


is power could not gain permission even 
to set foot in the outer court. It is said 
that during the Crimean War a French 
officer in disguise entered the baths at- 
tached to the 
dead on the spot! 


mosque. Ie dropped 
Later two other ad- 
venturous spirits entered the court in 
Moslem robes, and they at once fell down 
in a swoon, though tradition omits their 
ultimate fate. 

But times have changed. In the re- 
construction after the recent revolution, 
the Young Turks threw down many of 
the sacred traditions of their race, and 
hy their order the gates of the mosque 
were opened to the feet of the un- 
believer, much to the anger of the clergy, 
who watch with keen disfavor the pres- 
ence of the alien hat. 
one may pass unheeded in the court. 

An Englishman who loves this land 
and its people led me to Eyoub one 


Wearing a fez, 








TWO GRACEFUL MINARETS 


Women were feed- 


ing the pigeons, believing this a potent 


perfect July day. 


act that would bring news from distant 
friends. Pilgrims passed in, resting upon 
their staves and * Allah, 
Allah,” as they passed within the gate. 
In a corner of the outer court is a door 


murmuring, 


painted in green and gold, guarded by a 
crimson curtain. Here women alone may 
enter, and as they pass within they 
leave their shoes in charge of a turbaned 
man. Next to this is a turbeh, or tomb 
of a saint, open to view, but always 
Within the cham- 


ber a Koran rests upon a stand, and many 


gcuarded by a priest. 


surround the large 
Upon this at the 
head, fixed on a short pole, is the turban 
of the dead saint. As one enters the 
inner court a grated window shows this 
interior on the left. 

Set in the same wall, a little farther 


brass candlesticks 


wooden sarcophagus. 
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on, the sacred grille which 
sereens the ever-present mystery of that 
revered spot where Eyoub rests. An 
aged holy man sits near the grille at 
the column, and chants the 
Koran in a mellow voice, with the lilt 
of Oriental strange turns. 
The cooing of the doves mingles through 
the marble court with the of his 
endless song. Veiled black specters pass 
within the court, their rustling silks 
blending with the whisper of the trees. 
They raise their heavy veils and bathe 
pale, delicate faces in the marble basins, 
then pause before the grille and stand 
in silent prayer, outstretched palms up- 
turned for the blessing of Allah. Chil- 
dren play about, heedless of this brood- 
ing mystery, and cats prowl with padded 
steps over the stones. 

It was this that I came 
another day, not without some dread in 
my heart, and 
began to paint. 


appears 


base of a 
music in its 


echo 


upon scene 
set up an easel, then 

The black specters 
paused in amazement, then passed on. 
The children their play, and 
gathered in silent groups to regard the 
sacrilege of the infidel. A crowd of men 
and boys gathered and spoke in low 
tones. Often I heard the dreaded “ Ya- 
sak” passed among them. Priests passed 
about and looked with a puzzled air, 
surely believing that I had some power- 
ful protection 
fearing to 


ceased 


to dare this thing, and 
interfere. - When the crowd 
pressed too close, one of the priests re- 
monstrated and them back. My 
English comrade came and went rather 
nervously. A very old woman dressed in 
faded black, her face unveiled, leaning 
her bent form on a staff, halted and 
peered at this unwonted sight. She be- 
gan to wail and cry aloud to Allah, then 
beat her stick upon the ground. But the 
small crowd hustled her rather roughly 
along, and she went on to the shrine, 
muttering threateningly. 

During the afternoon, hearing French 
spoken, I turned to see a little, slight, 
elderly man in modern dress, but wear- 
ing a fez, talking animatedly to 
companion. Unknown to 


drove 


my 
the dra- 
matis persone of to-morrow’s perform- 


me, 


ance were unconsciously assembling, for 
just then two policemen passed. The 
little gray man talking French, I was 
afterward to discover, is known to the 
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Eyoub as Abraham Effendi. 
He is a Karsite Jew, and they claim to 
have been in this part of the world even 
when the Greeks founded Byzantium. 
An ancient and honorable people, they 
gained freedom from taxation, with other 
privileges, by granting the ground to a 
saintly Turkish lady, on which she built 
the Yeni Valideh Mosque in Stamboul. 

To-morrow came, and with it the sun- 
light in the court filtering through the 
sacred trees. The life cf worship and 
mystery went on about me. 


village of 


The muez- 
zin called for noonday prayer, and the 
imams chanted the 
under the great dome. Absorbed in the 
painting of marble against a sky of 
delicate blue, the sense of danger had 
been lulled to sleep in me by the som- 
nolent chant of the holy man repeating 
his Koran near the grille. Suddenly 
chant ceased. I heard hurrying 
feet and looked up to see a police cap- 
tain and two men, followed by a num- 
ber of priests, a noisy mob at their 
heels, making toward me. I kept my 
seat and regarded the captain quietly. 
With unmistakable gesture, but in a 
language that I did not understand, he 
ordered me out of the place. But I re- 
mained seated, and indicated that I did 
not comprehend either his word or his 
meaning, and painted a stroke or two 
to show my unconcern. My 
affected him. He seemed to conclude 
that [ must have permission. After some 
further parley he put a guard of two 
police over me, and went off to consult 
I know not whom. I called him back, 
then led him to the shop of Abraham 
Effendi. He championed 
nobly, and returned with 
the deserted easel, 
policemen in the court. 

had gone off to report. 
ly shouted 


service, musically, 


his 


coolness 


my cause 
me to the 
and the two 
The captain 
A fanatic prompt- 
defiance at Abraham, and 


crowd, 


he, no longer peaceful, shouted a reply. 


Then we witnessed an Oriental duel, in 
which the human hand and face per- 
formed the most vehement gestures and 
violent contortions, and the sacred court 
rang with a noise that frightened away 
the pigeons and brought the holy man 
hobbling on his stick. 

A group of Turkish naval officers, 
dressed in white but wearing the fez, 


joined the crowd. One of these, a gen- 
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WHERE WOMEN ALONE MAY ENTER 


tleman - like fellow, spoke limited Eng- 
lish and gave me glimpses of what was 
going on around. I suggested that the 
Embassy might help, or one could ap- 
proach the Sheik-ul-Islam. He replied, 
“That might be, but we must wait 
till the police captain has returned.” 
Abraham Effendi and his black-bearded 
adversary were still shouting at each 
other, the crowd alternately agreeing 
with this one and that, when a third 
policeman arrived smiling, to say that 
I might stay and “paint freely,” as the 


naval officer interpreted. He and his 
companions saluted pleasantly, and went 
to pray at the shrine. The crowd melted 
to normal proportions. Some of the by- 
standers, apparently, were pleased at the 
outcome, others discontented. Abraham 
Effendi stood guard over me for a time; 
then, with a parting admonition to call 
him when in trouble, he went off to his 
shop, and I painted quietly till the 
shadows fell after the evening prayer. 
Probably it never will be revealed who 
granted this unusual permission, but it 
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seems possible that some one had sought 
and gained in high places a like privi- 
lege, and through mistaken identity for 
the time being, I was permitted to enjoy 
another’s good fortune. 

Friday, the Sunday of Islam, arrived 
with all its sacred Wise- 
ly I left my paint- 
behind 
remained 
the gate, 
a friendly police- 


ceremony. 


and 
outside 


boxes 
beside 


man, to watch the 
forms of worship 
The 
quiet of peace and 
that 
upon the 

for six 
days departs upon 
the seventh. A 
multitude fills the 
Yellow 
matting covers the 
inner and 
hundreds who can- 
not the 
crowded mosque 

the 
move- 
looking 
toward Meecea, in 
the court. It is 
a motley 
Hammals and 
from the 
wharves and 
iques of the Gold- 
en Horn, 
picturesque brigands in gorgeous reds and 
blues, mingle with old Turks in robes of 
biseuit gray or brilliant yellow. Many, 
alas! are in modern European dress, with 
only the fez to mark their race and 
religion. this day no one even 
infidel wearing 
The policeman made 
a motion like one sketching on the palm 
of his hand, then shook his head. “It 
is not good to try it to-day,” he intended 
to communicate. 

After the crowd had gone and the mats 
were rolled up, I entered the court. Pla- 
eards in Arabic, printed or written on 
cards of yellow, buff, or white, often edged 
with blue or purple, were hung all over 
the two wooden houses that stand sentinel 


in the court. 
seclusion 


rests 
mosque 


place. 
court, 
enter 
go through 
prescribed 

ments, 
crowd. 


boatmen 


ca- 


great, 


Upon 
glanced at the solitary 


a gray cloth cap. 
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by the mosque door and shelter the shoes 
of the worshipers. 
the the 
these nine 


Round two sides of 
court 
for 


walls covered with 
feet the ground, 
hung as closely as pictures in an exhibi- 
tion. Men lingered to read what 
written on them. The effect was 
and 
but it was 
to the mind, and 
like the crowds of 
Friday and feast- 
days, it drove 
away the spirit of 
that dwells 
within the 
courts. 

The village 
looks up to the 
mosque, as in feu- 
dal Europe the 
hamlet looked up 
to the castle. The 
imams the 
lords of Eyoub, 
and their white 
turbans and flow- 
ing are 
gravely saluted in 
the streets. Al- 
though they have 
salaries from the 
which 

the 

they 


were 
above 


was 
novel 
picturesque, 
noisy 


peace 


se 


are 


robes 


foundation 
supports 
mosque, yet 
free to en- 
gage in trade. It 
is not uncommon 
in a Turkish 
that an 


are 


vil- 


lage to discover imam owns 


the melon-shop, or he may prove to be 


the milkman. 
their 
provided in 


They marry and live in 
though quarters 
for those 
eare to reside there. 
The usual school, or medresseh, for the 
education of softas (theological students), 
is attached to the Here the 
imams teach and the students learn the 
muezzin cry, all the lore of the Koran, 
and how to intone the service for the 
living and the dead. Before a student 
full-fledged imam, it is said, 
he must study for fifteen years, and then 
be examined at the headquarters of the 
Sheik-ul-Islam, in order to be admitted 
formally to the clergy. 


houses, 
the 
single or 


own are 


mosque who 


remain 


mosque. 


becomes a 
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A little way up the Golden Horn, 
where it bends to the north, stands a 
large building of the Mevleni Dervishes. 
It supplies the men who guard the sacred 
chamber behind the grille. In this build- 
ing once a week they perform their 
strange rites, like men waltzing without 
a partner, until they are tired. 

Often on my way to the shady café 
opposite the court with the great tree, I 
paused to watch the chips flying in the 
little shop where tombstones emerge from 
Nowhere in 
the wide world are tonibs so perfect as 


blocks of purest marble. 
in Turkey. Always they are vertical, 
flat slabs or rounded columns, broader 
toward the top, narrow where they enter 
the earth or are set in rectangular sar- 


cophagi. In carved relief of Chinese 
character, a woman’s monument is sur 
mounted by a basket of flowers, decora- 
tively treated, and usually gilded. On 
the top of a man’s tomb is either a 
simple stone fez or a large turban. The 
age and period of a grave appear from 
the shape of turban. The fez is often 
painted red; the turban may be white 
or green. On each column or slab a 
panel is marked out, and in Arabic 
relief stands the legend. The raised 
characters may be gilded, and show on a 
panel that is painted either green, blue, 
or black. Set in close array in the shade 
of a cool cypress grove, the vertical tombs, 
with the tall, upright, formal trees, mak 
a picture of unusual beauty. 

Among the other 











shops that I 
some kindly 
greeted me behind the 
intimate appearance of 
their wares. 
The lemonade-shop had 
a friendly aspect on a 
hot day, and here I 
satisfied a liberal thirst 
with a dangerous, bub- 
yellow liquid 
that seemed the more 
safe from the impos- 
sibility of any germ 


passed, 


faces 


owners’ 


bling, 


living in its mineral 
“lemon” flavoring. 
Here, too, [ bought 
cigarettes from an el- 
derly Mohammedan 
from Servia, whose 
linen drapery sheltered 
my painting tools on 
Abra- 
ham Effendi’s shop was 
shut. Though an 
Israelite, he for policy 


Sunday, when 


closes on Sunday, as 
the great 
machine 


sewing- 
company 
which he represents is 
not a Jewish firm. 
Upon a certain day 
in Ramadan I came out 
Abraham _ Ef- 
fendi, and it was al- 
ready late in the after- 


to see 








UNBELIEVERS ASSEMBLE ABOUT THE GRILLE 


noon. Flags were draped 
about the entrance to 
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ng lomed turbeh that stands across the that I was protected, almost disguised, as 
a eet. Over the window, in gold upon a a woman must feel who is closely veiled. 
A cloth, were written the virtues of a The voice had called to the spirit of the 
n : tly grand vizier, whose remains rest two policemen, so I entered an unguarded 
a :. Two policemen guarded the door and passed across a stone court; 
le gateway. Through it we could see a then I mingled with the crowd that 
_ qi close - packed crowd pressed within a pil- 
n ishing across the lared hall. Through 
te i llared entrance an open door the 
a q to an inner cham- dense crowd entered 
ic A r One of the a chamber that was 
“d d lieemen was he packed so that no 
a o had brought me more could fight 
e, 7 permission to paint farther in. A strange 
le q n the mosque. My voice chanted as 
8, y friend the Karaite the imams chant a 
ce a passed in, and soon prayer. All were 
i returned to say that too absorbed to no- 
pr : they all listened to tice the face of the 
1, a voice chanting. infidel. I pressed 
Ss 7 Strange men with close to the mob, 
1e pointed white caps adding only another 
of at hound in green tur- fez. 
Ss. bans, and wearing At last the voice 
id shaggy sheepskins ceased, and a move- 
a about their  shoul- ment began in the 
I 4 ders, entered the crowd. Men climbed 
st gate Among the on the stone balus- 
b- ' holy men passing trade of the pillared 
d E within were faces hall to see the 
re ; that seemed vaguely dignitaries pass out. 
S- ; familiar, yet not Among them were 
m faces of Eyoub, but officers in uniform. 
al 3 rather the phantoms They passed through 
re G some strange the central hall and 
ht dream. One was a entered the domed 
‘|- : little old man, lean turbeh with seven 
n g of body, with a tombs that one may 
se - keen gray eye that see from the street. 
“d burned fanatically. But evidently the 
mn 3 He wore a_ black principal attraction 
a- 4 turban about a had been the service 
AS white fez. Abraham of the strange voice, 
n Effendi asked him for many were now 
*y if I might enter. A HAMMAL departing. An im- 
aS With a glance of pressive graybeard in 
». q contempt and scorn, striped robes and 
ay : he refused, then hurried in, with the sheepskin halted beside me, and, spread- 
is F spring of a young man, for all his years. ing out his palms, began to pray in a 
‘ I followed the Karaite to his shop, and loud voice, All eyes were drawn to him, P 
Ly after regarding me closely in silence, he and finding him a dangerous companion, 
it 3 spoke. “If you are not afraid, put on TI slipped through the bystanders to the 
f- . my fez and go in.” street. 
]- Passing guiltily into the street, I ex- One day, before Ramadan, I sat in 
r- : pected all men to stare at this strange the café opposite the gate of the outer 
od thing upon my head. No one even court. Rain was falling. The little 


looked at its wearer. Soon I realized stools were tucked beneath the divan 














THE CAFE 


skirting the walls, for to-day no one 
would sit beneath the dripping trees. 
A group formed by the window at my 


left. Looking between their fezzes, | 
could see the people coming and going 
from the Among them were 
veiled women in black, mauve, or purple, 
sometimes striped with silver or gold. 
Venders of simets and sherbet passed, 
seeking shelter for their wares. Soldiers 
rode past, bearing despatches or leading 
riderless horses. One remembered then 


mosque, 


that Italy was carrying war into the 
islands, and the Turkish governments, 


truly Oriental in the midst of a crisis, 
were quarreling among themselves. <A 
police officer entered, and found his 
man in the group by the window. He 
seated himself and handed a folded pa- 
per. With a deprecating gesture and a 
low-spoken protest, the victim unfolded 
it gingerly, then read its contents. He 
folded it up, then offered to return 
it. Much persistence was required be- 
fore the police official agreed to receive 
it. At last he took the paper and abrupt- 
ly walked out, his sword dangling and 
his 


fez glistening in 


gray lamb’s - wool 





WINDOW 


the rain as it bobbed down the street. 
Soon the object of his attention rose, 


with some word of regret to his com- 
panions, and vanished. When he had 
gone they exchanged meaning glances, 
then leaned together and conversed in 
low tones. A tiny act in hu- 
man drama that perhaps the leaves may 
whisper of, but hold their 


some 
wise men 
peace, 

Unnoticed, a grave imam had entered, 
and touching the springs that released 
his own shoes, he left them on the floor 
and curled his clean boots under him on 
the divan. Men saluted him gravely with 
right hand raised to the temple, almost 
in military fashion. Some of the poorer 
ones stood up to offer him their greeting. 
Turks profess to have no caste, only the 
rich and the poor, and any man may 
rise to be the grand vizier. Yet in spite 
of this there exists a military caste, and 
the clergy, or jojas. The man who sat 
facing me was a cleric of the finest type, 
and a man of personal character and dis- 


tinguished bearing. His features were 
fine, the gray eyes had a commanding 
glance. His beard and hair of silver 
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eray were neatly 





trimmed, and around 
. his fez the white 
a turban of his order 
q was earefully wound. 


- Over a striped cot- 
j 3 ton jacket he wore 
A | a long, dove - gray 


coat and baggy, gray 
trousers. His hands 
were fine and _per- 
fectly eared for. One 
of them gently ca- 
ressed a rosary of 
amber beads. Be- 
tween sips of coffee 


2 


of 


; he enjoyed a ciga- 
rette. Other h ojas 
arrived and grouped 
themselves around 
him. Then a Turk 
in European clothes, 
save only the _ fez, 
arrived, and was 
greeted warmly by 
the clerics. They 
conversed with much 


arecena AM 


aa. 


animation, and _ it 
was clear the new- 


reet. comer was a man of 


rose, some importance. 


— At the tables sat 
had poorer men with col- 
a ; ored cloths around 





1 in their waists. A café 
hu- i attendant entered 
may j from the street with 
their a long stick on which 
i hung simets. These 
red, a are a kind of bread 
ased 3 made in large rings 
floor ; and covered Ww i t h 
1 on j seeds. To my sur- 
with 4 prise he laid a simet 
nost ‘* in front of each 
orer a guest on his table, or 
ing. ‘ gave it in his hand. 
the But he passed me as 
may & the only infidel in 
pite ¥ the café. One of the 
and q hojas called him and 
sat vhispered a few 
ype, | words. The attend- 
dis- q ant then brought a A SINGLE MINARET RISES AMONG THE CYPRESS-TREES 
vere j simet and laid it 
jing before me on my table. The others be- their example. Soon the same attendant 
lver gan to eat their simets, and I followed came in with glasses of sherbet made 
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from 
water. 
guest as he 


fresh fruit juice in sweetened 
These glasses he set before each 
had done the simets. All 
accepted as if this strange attention 
were a matter of every-day occurrence. 
No had ordered 


no one declined. 


one these things, and 
After the sherbet and 
simets had disappeared I threw down a 
coin to pay for the tea that I had on 
first entering, curious to see if the simets 
and sherbet were to be charged for. 
were not. 


They 
I arose, saluted the company, 
especially the hoja who had included me 
in this strange feast, and left the place. 
When the chief imam reads from the 
Koran to the students, he thus gives of 
his bounty to whoever’ may be in the 
café, that men may know of his piety 
and praise Allah. So it 
explained. 


was afterward 


Each day, as I sat painting in the inner 
court when the noonday service was over, 
and sometimes, too, in the afternoon, the 
people gathered around a coffin covered 
with rich shawls set the ground 
before the grille. Reverently all palms 
were upturned while an imam intoned 
the service for the dead. Toward the end 
the people echo “Ameen” after every 
phrase. When the imam stops, all draw 
their palms downward, each over his own 
face, and it is finished. The coffin is 
lifted shoulder-high, and the bearers give 
way readily to any stranger who, for a 
few will carry the burden, and 
thus gain sanctity in the eyes of God. 

Up in the cemetery an open grave 
awaits. The dead are buried without the 


upon 


steps, 


coffin, dressed only in their last wrap- 


ping. Water is sprinkled upon the earth, 
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and while the mourners squat among the 
tombs the last rites are spoken. A priest 
for a and the end is a 
prayer. Then the beggars and the blind 
the homeless children, who have 
gathered a little way off, are given alms 
by the mourning relatives. 

At last there is only a freshly watered 
grave among the countless thousands 
that dot the hill beneath the dark 
eypresses. The kites ery shrilly, circling 
above the trees. Storks flap lazily past, 
rattling their bills. Here they are known 
as hadji baba, for, as every one knows, 
the storks of Eyoub migrate only to 
Meecea, and before they go for their 
winter pilgrimage they visit the court 
of the and its sacred shrine. 
From a point where I often sit in the 
cemetery a single minaret rises among 
the cypress-trees. On the distant hill 
stands the magnificent Sulieman Mosque, 
a finger-print upon the horizon. Not far 
from it, in the distant city, one can see 
the minarets of the Mosque of Moham- 
med II. the conqueror, who planted the 
great plane-tree below and caused the 
first stones to be set of what is Eyoub 
to-day. It is a sacred name that has 
come down from the time of the Prophet, 
through all. the ages, and lost nothing 
of its spell. The anointing- place of 
sultans, where the most holy dervish 
of Konia, the Chelebi Effendi, girds that 
mysterious sword of Osman upon the 
Commander of the Faithful, Eyoub is 
the beginning of all things Turkish, as, 
in its sacred tombs, it is the end. Where 
all their great must enter, Eyoub is sure- 
ly the gate of the dead. 


chants time, 
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BY CORNELIA 


OR young John Ker, the chariot 
Ff of Destiny was a parlor-car. He 
hesitated that and the 
ping-coach, but the former evil seemed 
less stuffy of the two. This trivial 
cision gave Destiny, that indefatigable 


between 


-chool-mistress, her chance to teach him 
mmething. 

Nothing could look less like the imple- 
ment of a stern pedagogue than did the 
She was a pretty 
her chief attrac- 
carried her 
spirited fashion that whoever looked at 
her became temporarily 
sheer force of example. 


girl across the aisle. 

girl, but that was not 
tion. She head in such 
more erect by 
Her deep blue 
eyes and one dimple hinted a vein of 
delicate mischief in her make-up, but it 
was in her mouth that her great charm 
This 


with 


feature was curved and 
that 


ting of the lower lip above a firm, rounded 


resided. 
flexible, incisive, lovely cut- 

n, which suggests everything fine and 
sensitive in young womanhood. 

Not many people make us aware at 
wish to know them. 
This girl made John Ker feel that ac- 
quaintance was imperative. 
and clean 


first glanee that we 


Being young 
having a deeply hidden 
vein of romance, he weleomed the intima- 
tion joyfully. 


and 


An older man might have 
feared it, and justly, but John Ker was 
blessed with the happy courage of his in- 
experience. He never so much as thought 
of avoiding impending discipline by turn- 
ing his chair to the window and reading 
Instead he faced the aisle 
How was he to achieve 
the desirable end of acquaintanceship ? 
He was not presumptuous by nature or 
by training. Even had he been so, pre- 
sumption was the last quality in the world 
to recommend him to such a girl as this. 
He frowned thoughtfully. If only peo- 
ple might address one another frankly 
and fearlessly in this life, as unabashed 
as spirits meeting on the green slopes of 
Paradise! How endlessly interesting 
such a world would be! 


his magazine. 
and cogitated. 


He did not feel 
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afraid of it. He was willing to take his 
chances of winning the approval of nice 
people if only his modest merits might 
be brought to their attention. But how 
to make this in- 


such a beginning in 


stance? Four feet away sat a maiden 
who looked like his ideal 
than he had supposed any mortal girl 


more woman 
could look, yet he was absolutely unable 
to ascertain if this She. 
Worse, any effort to do so would merely 
make her think 
who did not 


were inaeed 


him a mannerless cub 
belong to her own kind of 
people. The situation was plainly hope- 
less. 

When John Ker remembers what hap- 
pened next, he is to this day astounded. 
For he had no sooner given a good, hard 
wish that a accident might 
him his opportunity than he heard the 
bumping of wheels on the°ties, and felt 
the sickening sway of a rocking coach. 
this isn’t what I want, after 
all,” he remarked hastily to Destiny, but 
Destiny paid no further attention to him. 
She was busy with matters of life and 
death for scores of folk, some of whom 
were vastly more important than John 
Rockingham Ker. 

Their own car left the track and tipped 
half-way over. When he gathered his 
wits together, Ker found himself spilled 
on the floor, with a battered head and a 
few cuts. 


small give 


‘I guess 


He was on the down-hill side. 
The girl across the way had been thrown 
against his chair. Her hat was demol- 
ished, she was slightly stunned by a rap 
from a flying satchel, and her wrist was 
eut. 

“ Just a minute, please,” said the young 
man, hastily. “Tl get you out—that is, 
I think I will!” 

The girl opened her dark lashes slowly 
and made as if to raise her bleeding hand. 

“Hold on! That will spoil your suit,” 
he observed, in matter-of-fact fashion. 
Producing a large, fresh handkerchief, 
he managed to tie it around her wrist. 

She smiled faintly in spite of shock, 
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fright, and injury. “You must have 


sisters!” she gasped. 

“T have. Pity to spoil a perfectly good 
suit, especially a green one,” returned 
John, cheerfully. “I rather like green 
ones myself. Do you think you can sup- 
port yourself with that chair and lean 
back against the slant of the floor? Tl 
crawl up and see what I can see. If I 
call back to you, I want you to put this 
coat around your head and face a minute. 
I’m going to knock the rest of the glass 
out of the window. I think we can get 
out that way.” 

The girl crouched down obediently. 
John, still shaken but greatly resolved, 
found means to carry out his design. 
Safe on firm ground, they stared at each 
other a moment, uncertain of what came 
next. “You have certainly saved my 
gown, if not my life,” laughed the girl, 
nervously. 

Just then some one groaned, deep in 
the coach they had left. The two young 
people looked into each other’s eyes pite- 
ously, moved by a single thought. It 
wasn’t a thing to jest about, after all, 
this disaster which had flung them so 
suddenly into relation. John dived into 
his satchel hastily. 

“See here; I’ve got a flask of whiskey 
and a roll of surgeon’s plaster. What 
have you got?” 

“A bottle of witech-hazel and some 
lavender salts,” she returned. 

“ Get out the salts,” he said, and thrust- 
ing the flask into her hands, swung him- 
self back into the car. 

But the groan had come from a woman 
more hysterical than harmed. It was an 
easy matter to extricate and quiet her, 
and they began to realize that this was 
not at all a bad accident. Had it oe- 
eurred on the high bank, two hundred 
feet ahead, it would have been otherwise, 
but they were spared that horror. How- 
ever, there followed many things for them 
to do together: others to extricate, chil- 
dren to quiet, cuts to tie up. You would 
hardly believe how much First Aid their 
joint medical resources and their young 
enthusiasm of helpfulness could give in 
such a moderate, well - conditioned dis- 
aster. 

The girl said little, but John Ker noted 
that her hands were as deft as her chin 
was firm, her fingers as gentle as her eyes. 


And to him, excited, exalted, living on 
another plane from that of every - day 
life, everything she did or said made her 
more astonishing, more radiant, more 
dearly satisfying. 

“The very one I hoped to find—hoped 
to find—” sang his heart. It was absurd, 
miraculous, what you will, but he did not 
doubt that it was true. 

The wrecking-train came presently, and 
they climbed the bank above the track 
and sat on the heavy, matted grass, 
watching its operations. Forgetful of 
yesterday, regardless of to-morrow, they 
talked as old friends might, each uncon- 
sciously revealing the heart of youth to 
the other. 

It was a heavenly day of mid-October. 
The cottonwood by the creek at their left 
dropped yellowing leaves into the brown 
eddies; the roots of a gaunt old sycamore 
flashed white against the bank as the sun 
struck them. Across the track was a 
field of yellow wheat-stubble, where the 
quail were running and ealling. Around 
them was the opulent, comfortable au- 
tumn of the Middle West, dear and fa- 
miliar to them both from childhood; yet 
to both the red-gold sunshine seemed to 
be gilding a strange hour, unlike all other 
hours their eyes had seen. 

For himself, John Ker recognized this. 
To him the day was passing wonderful. 
But—did it mean anything to her? 

She spoke suddenly. “These people 
look different—nearer, clearer, more alive 
than other people. Do you see it? Why 
is it, do you suppose ?” 

“We have been in danger—and out of 
it. Why shouldn’t it make everything 
different ?” 

She shook her head. “It can’t be that. 
I was in a boat-wreck once. Everything 
looked flat and far away — unreal, you 
know. This is very different.” 

The scream of a distant but approach- 
ing engine cut through her words. 

“Probably that is the relief-train,” said 
John Ker. “Our experiences are nearly 
over. I wonder— May I introduce my- 
self? May I hope to know who you are? 
May I hope not to lose sight of you en- 
tirely ?”’ 

It was a simple, natural request. The 
girl found it so. She drew out her card- 
case and opened it. She was obviously 
about to pencil an address upon the card. 
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THE MAN IN 





John Ker’s problem was as nearly solved 
as that, when suddenly, tumultuously, 
he lost his head and spoiled it all. 

“Why, I can’t lose sight of you!” he 
said. “It would be absurd! I have been 
waiting to meet you all the days of my 
life. I was wondering just before the 
accident how I might tell you so without 
‘ ffense.” 

[he girl caught her breath. Her fin- 
ers faltered. She shoved the card back 

to the little leather case and shut it 
neertainly. Then, gaining sureness, she 
dropped the eard-case back into her hand- 
bag and snapped the clasp. 

“You must not speak to me like that!” 
she said, with decision. “That is ridic- 
lous. I thought—I thought you knew 
better than that!” 

“T am ‘nice people’ too,” returned 
John Ker. 

“T dare say you are. That is why you 
should know better,” she answered, warm- 
ly. “I am a perfectly rational person, 
with the usual number of conventional 
parents and the usual amount of up- 
bringing. What do you expect me to 
make of such a statement as that?” 

“(Certainly not rudeness,” said John 
Ker, with a composure which he admired 
in himself, but her face did not relax. 
He drew a deep breath and felt his heart 

beat hard. “ Because I am ‘nice people’ 
is one reason why I know better than 
not to tell you what I am thinking,” he 
went on, steadily. “See here! Just lay 
aside your conventional pre - judgments 
for a few minutes. Let us consider this 
thing together candidly and_ simply. 
Perhaps this is the most important hour 
of all our lives. Who knows? That’s 
it, don’t you see? The point is there. 
Who knows? Not you, and not I! For 
generations the poets have been telling 
us that the finding of the predestined 
mate is one of the biggest things in life 
to young people like you and me; that 
it does more than anything else to in- 
sure the earthly happiness we all are 
craving. Well!—I’m not even saying the 
poets are right, though my heart tells 
me they are. But just suppose they are! 
How ought we to behave in the presence 
of—of the great opportunity? If some- 
thing tells me you are the one created 
creature to fill my life and finish it, what 
right have I to keep that to myself? 
Vor. CXXVII.—No. 757.—6 
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Wouldn’t it be cowardly and cheap and 
mean to let us both get on that train 
and be whirled back into our old lives 
without saying a word, just because I 
am afraid of being unusual? If it is 
true, it means as much to you as it does 
to me. Wouldn’t it be foolish of you to 
shut up your ecard-case and turn your 
back on me because we haven’t been 
introduced? Introductions are all right. 
I'll attend to all that later. All I ask 
now is a chance to prove myself to you. 
I like the dignities and ceremonies of 
life as well as you do—but just now we 
haven’t time for them. To refuse me the 
acquaintanceship you were about to grant 
me is simply not good business. If life 
and love mean anything at all, it isn’t 
playing the game! Once we are off this 
bank and back in the train again, the 
conventions will wrap themselves around 
us tight. Our only chance at this is 
now !” 

Nearer, clearer, sharper, sounded the 
scream of the approaching train. “ We 
must think quickly,” urged John Ker. 
“What if this were the real thing for 
both of us—and our only chance at it?” 
he demanded, breathlessly. 

“Oh,” cried the girl, breathless, too, 
“but those things don’t happen! I have 
always felt that the real thing came sweet- 
ly and slowly, built up through happy days 
of long acquaintance. I have felt it was 
a thing to be worked for—suffered’ for, 
even. Heaven doesn’t just drop it in 
one’s lap casually like this. Isn’t it the 
reward of effort, the prize of struggle? 
It cannot—cannot be so simple, so easy 
a thing!” 

“As simple as breathing—and as 
miraculous! It’s here—or the chance for 
it. We have it. We hold our future in 
our hands this minute. Are you going 
to decree that we must let it go?” 

“Tt can’t be,” she quavered, shaken. 
“Tt would be—too wonderful, too un- 
usual.” 

“Romance is unusual. Love is won- 
derful. Romance has come to us this 
hour, and it may be love is on the way! 
Do you dare reject them utterly ?”’ 

She might have asked what right he 
had to thrust such a choice upon her, 
but she did not. When all is said and 
done, youth has a valid claim on youth, 
and romance a claim on all mankind. 
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She turned her face away from him sud- 
denly, then turned it back. Her clear 
eyes were shining into his own. 

“No,” she said, bravely; “I will tell 
the exact truth, too. When you put it 
like that, I don’t dare reject them—but 
I don’t dare accept them! Of course, 
this — this unexpectedness is very inter- 
esting, but I am not at all sure that it 
means anything, and I am sure that the 
things that have been beaten into my 
consciousness by the training of genera- 
tions must mean a great deal. At this 
very minute I am overcome by the 
thought of what your mother would say 
about a girl who listened seriously to 
such conversation from her son under 
such circumstances. You see, I am sure 
your mother is nice! But the nicer she 
is the less she would like it—don’t you 
see ?” 

“Our parents were young once, and 
are human still,” replied John, hopefully, 
“and they all say youth—that’s you and 
I—has a right to its own world.” 

“There is much more to it than that,” 
she said. “The new scientific attitude 
toward such things makes it even more 
important than the old sentimental one. 
It isn’t only a question of parents who 
disapprove. It’s you and I who disagree. 
You think this affair of finding the pre- 
destined mate should be simple, easy, 
beautiful, a white flower in the path, a 
blossom for the picking. Something tells 
me it is a matter serious and difficult, 
the reward of labor and the crown of 
life! Do you suppose a man’s heart 
tells him the one thing and the woman’s 
tells her the other? Can they both be 
true ?”’ 

The train had come, panting, to a 
standstill at their feet, and the passen- 
gers were moving toward it. He looked 
at her despairingly. Why must a woman 
interpose obstacles upon the heart’s high- 
way? He asked nothing but the card 
with her address that she had been about 
to give him of her own free will. Would 
she really withhold it? Suddenly he 
knew a thing to say. 

“Have your way. I choose to follow 
it. Make your conditions. I accept 
them. It is for you to say. I leave it 
in your hands.” 

“Oh,” she cried, in quick panic, “don’t 
do that! I—I am afraid to choose!” 





“You must.” 

The engine gave two short, sharp toot 
“All aboard!” cried some one belo 
them. The girl looked up, down, about 
Suddenly life seemed vast and track 
less, a jungle wherein a maid might 
lose herself a hundred times within sight 
of the safe, the sacred trail, predestined 
for her feet from all eternity. This lad’: 
eyes were as clear as they were keen 
Could he be that long-predestined guide ’ 
Was this, indeed, Destiny’s own day 
Something clutched deliciously at her 
heart. 

“Very well. On my head be it! Com 
and find me!” 

“ Where ?” 

“This is the 15th of October. I am 
making a round of visits now. After 
three weeks I shall be in Kopomosa, to 
remain until the 15th of December. If 
this is more than an hour’s interlude 
with you, discover me there. Present 
yourself to me and to my friends, duly 
accredited. Is it too much to ask? If 
you can do it—I shall have the greater 
respect for your point of view!” 

“To-morrow I start for California on 
business for my father,” said John Ker. 
“T can hardly return in less than five 
weeks. That will only leave me three 
weeks in which to seek you. But it was 
not meant that this should end here. I 
accept your challenge. But if I acquiesce 
in your terms now, I may demand ad- 
vantage when I find you. That is only 
playing fair.” 

She met his long, eager look steadily 
and lifted her small head with gallant 
firmness as she answered, “I promise 
nothing except to acknowledge your ac- 
quaintance; but of course I shall play 
fair.” 


Mrs. Roderick Hendry put down the 
sugar-tongs and quite forgot to pass John 
Ker his teacup. 

“But this is very exciting,” she said. 
“You are thrown with a girl in an ac- 
cident, and she refuses you her name 
and address, but dares you prettily to 
find her and learn them for yourself. I 
quite like that girl! Visiting here, did 
you say? What does she look like?” 

John Ker described her eagerly. His 
hostess, a woman of sixty and one of his 
mother’s oldest friends, watched him 
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iriously. It struck her that the boy 
looked less like his father than she had 
thought. His description was poetic, 
iegestive, suffused with the light that 
never was on land or sea; from it there 
emerged a girl’s slender figure, distin- 
euished, serious, yet mischievous, of a 
marvelous, delicate beauty and a yet more 
marvelous intelligence and sympathy. 
When he finished, Mrs. Hendry knew per- 
fectly what to think of the incident, but 

» concealed her insight and shook her 
ead. 

“She has not come my way,” she said. 
‘I eould not fail to notice a girl like 
that. You draw an admirable picture. 
Perhaps ”’—the lady hesitated as she gave 
this hint—* she may not be visiting any 
one I know.” 

‘But you know everybody, don’t you?” 
asked John Ker, bluntly. 

“ Practically.” 

“ Well, then—” 

“That's what I mean!” said Mrs. 
Hendry. 

The young man laughed easily. 
lady may. 
he said. 
girl is a nice girl. 
know ?” 

His hostess shook her head. “ Are you 
wiser than all other men?” she asked. 
“However —T ll make inquiries. She 
might be out at Forest Park or Arcady 
I'll see what I can learn.” 

“T hoped you might know—for you are 
my last resort. I was three days late, to 
begin with, you see. I’ve done everything 
[ ean think of. The first day or two 
were splendid—such glorious weather, all 
frost and sun. The air tasted like suc- 
cess, and I thought I might meet her any 
minute. But I’ve watched the matinée 
crowds; T’ve been up and down the 
streets; I’ve looked into shop - windows 
and picked out the things I thought she 
would stop to look at; I’ve lunched in a 
department-store tea-room —the women 
come and go until your head swims, and 
you don’t want to see another woman 
while the world stands! Five days of it 
is a good deal, don’t you think? I don’t 
know what to do next except to repeat 
the whole programme. I suppose the 
second chapter of a story always drags.” 

“ Give it up,” said Mrs. Hendry, slowly. 
Something —a touch of tenderness and 


“ The 
quiet, but she is not obscure,” 
“You'll see. Anyhow, a nice 


Don’t you think I 
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pity, perhaps—tugged at her heart, but 
she had long ago lost faith in young imag- 
ining. “It is pretty, but it doesn’t really 
mean anything, you know. It is like a 
lyric that one reads and forgets. Dine 
with us to-morrow night and I will ask 
some of the girls I do know. I even 
have a niece-in-law I want you to meet— 
not that she is pretty.” 

John Ker hesitated. “If you don’t 
mind,” he said at last, “I think I would 
like to finish my search first. If I don’t 
succeed by the 15th of December — as 
many charming girls as you please! But 
—not till then.” 

“That’s pretty, too, but I recommend 
that you give it up.” 

He smiled and shook his head. Yet 
her attitude influenced him in spite of 
himself. “So my last resort can do 
nothing for me,” he thought, as he 
walked away into the gathering night. 
“Well—l’ve got to figure it out by my- 
self, that’s all.” These were brave words, 
but already his heart was sinking. He 
had come to the city expectant and elate, 
but hour by hour he had been waking 
to the fact that his search was feeble, 
and likely to be futile. 

The next day was stormy, and he re- 
mained in his room all day, glowering 
and pondering. Gloom and impatience 
descended upon him. Like many other 
young persons he called them wisdom and 
yielded to their influence. The human 
atom is elusive in the whirling mass. If 
at home for weeks he did not run across 
men who had offices in the same building 
or frequented the same clubs as he, what 
hope was there of finding a stranger in 
a strange city? The notion was ridic- 
ulous! It would be sheer chance if he 
found her. Again, if fate meant them 
to meet, it might as well have happened 
on that first day of his search, when he 
was ready, heart and soul, for such a 
climax. Now—why, now, to be candid, 
he hardly cared whether they ever met 
or not! His quest had been foggy, un- 
interesting, uncertain. The glamour was 
gone from the adventure. There was 
nothing in it, anyhow. The whole thing 
was a bit of boy’s nonsense that had 
no place in the real world. Looked at 
in the light of cold reason, it was foliy. 

“Folly!” he said, aloud, and felt him- 
self indeed a man. Cold reason can kill 
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romance yery rapidly, By luncheon- 
time there was very little left of this one. 

Having demolished his dream, and 
himself for dreaming it, he turned aside 
inconsequently to blame the girl. He 
perceived it was the woman’s fault. Why 
had she been so perverse, making diffi- 
culties where none existed? The whole 
thing had lain in her hands—and she 
had opened them and let it fall. She 
put away her card-case and snapped her 
hand-bag shut. On her head be the fail- 
ure of the vision, the shattering of the 
dream! 

Conscious that these reflections lacked 
chivalry, John Ker did not care. Mood- 
ily he pursued his thoughts: There were 
hundreds of nice girls everywhere. This 
was not the only one who could interest 
him supremely. Of course, a hero could 
not afford to admit such a thing, but, 
thank Heaven, he, John Ker, did not 
have to conform to that standard. He 
was just clay, the ordinary kind the dear 
Lord uses. He was nothing if not prac- 
tical. It was the only thing to be in a 
fiendish world like this! Nine-tenths of 
his contemporaries and all of his elders 
would say he was wasting time in Kopo- 
mosa. 

At this point he got up to hunt a time- 
table, and saw that the storm had abated. 
The half-deserted streets were blown full 
of snow. Having learned that his best 
train left at nine the next morning, he 
put on his overcoat and went out for a 
breath of air before packing his trunk. 

When he came back to his room two 
hours later, John Ker marched straight 
to his mirror and faced himself. Having 
breathed ozone and faced the wind and 
fought the drifts for two hours, there 
had returned to him the thing that had 
gone out of him. It would be worth 
while knowing if the regeneration fresh 
air works in us is the reviving of our 
better selves or the inrush of something, 
not ourselves, that can only reach us in 
the open. It seemed to young Ker that 
he had come to his senses after a day of 
delirium. 

He saw in the mirror a well-set-up 
young fellow, square of shoulder, clean 
of limb, frank of face. “Say, you’re 
pretty punk, aren’t you?” he demanded 
of the looking-glass man, and the latter 
nodded with a compression of the lips 


that made them look stronger and more 
like his father’s than usual. 

“Pretty punk. The thing you de- 
manded of life was a romance. And you 
got it—as pretty a one as a man need 
ask. And now you have it, you want 
to back out. You haven’t the sand to 
see the thing through. You are doing 
the baby act and blaming the girl. What 
did you think romance was, anyhow, if 
not a man-sized search ?”’ 

With his hands in his pockets, he be- 
gan to pace the room. His face changed 
and softened. He saw again the girl as 
he had seen her first. He felt again that 
deep conviction that here his mating- 
quest had ended. And his heart spoke 
to him boldly, as the heart of youth should 
speak : 

“Tf love is love—the blessing and the 
miracle, the freshening of all the ways of 
life, the comforter of the struggle and 
its reward—what are you that fate should 
drop it into your hands? The girl was 
right. It is a thing to fight for. Fate 
offers you a dare and tests you by the 
way you take it. Fate comes and says: 
‘Here, if you are bold and clever, faith- 
ful and persistent, is the maid of maids 
for you, and with her, shelter and se- 
curity for your unquiet heart through all 
its earthly days. But if you weaken in 
your desire or waver in your search, if 
you faint or if you falter—then you may 
take what faint heart takes, or wed as 
weaklings do! Romance is what you 
make of it. The thing is in your hands.’ ” 

Listening, John Ker knew that his 
heart spoke truth. And he set his lips. 

“T have been stupid about this thing,” 
he said, aloud. “Feeble and stupid. I 
must go at it differently. ... Let me 
think. The points are these: I have 
barely ten days of time and a city to 
search through. Is there a place in this 
town which every woman in it is likely 
to pass in the next ten days? If so, 
where is it, and how can I make my- 
self practically stationary at that spot? 
That’s the problem. What’s the answer?” 

He dropped into a chair and covered 
his face with his hands. The minutes 
dragged themselves along. The swift 
dusk fell and the room darkened around 
him. 

“By Jupiter, I have it!” 
John Ker got up and began to march 
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up and down excitedly. “That’s it— 
and it is the only way. I will do it and 
keep at it till the time is up. Even if I 
fail to find the girl, I still have the dream. 
So either way I win. Whereas if I go 
home a quitter—I lose them both.” 

With these words there came to him 
also the sense that life is vast and track- 
less, a jungle wherein a man might lose 
himself a hundred times within sight of 
the safe, the sacred trail predestined for 
his feet from all eternity. But now he 
knew at last the blazings of that blessed 
trail! 

‘Romance is what I make of it!” he 
said, aloud and exultantly, and the words 
challenged the dark, silent room. “ The 
thing is in my hands!” 


Where the carriage street crosses the 
street of car-lines and congested traffic, 
stands the big department store of Man- 
nering & Co. Half a block on each street 
it lies. Whoever goes in at one door 
is reasonably sure to emerge at the other. 
At the carriage entrance stands a man 
in livery. 

We need not inquire too closely into 
the business transaction between John 
Ker and the incumbent of this position 
which resulted in the temporary taking 
over by the former of the latter’s job. 
Happily they were of much the same size 
and physical aspect. Mannering’s foot- 
men, like the police, were always fine, up- 
standing specimens. 

I shall not pretend that John Ker liked 
his task, or that anything but dogged 
determination held him to it. He hated 
it. It was monotonous and lacking in 
active exercise. Also, the weather was 
bad. The next ten days saw three snow- 
storms and a deal of windy weather. But 
he stayed on. The very hardest thing 
he had to bear was the hours when his 
perspective narrowed and he seemed to 
have no other life but this. Looking 
backward or forward, existence appeared 
to him an interminable procession of 
days in which he opened carriage doors, 
helped women across slippery walks, and 
told drivers to move on. 

When this unwelcome frame of mind 
lasted too long, he would grimly rehearse 
to himself the logic of his situation; he 
was at the best strategic point in all the 
city for his purpose, and he was there 
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ten hours a day. The outcome of the 
affair was with the gods. He was doing 
his uttermost. Let the winds beat upon 
him and the sleet, let come the frost or 
snow or the benumbing thoughts. He 
would square his shoulders and take what 
befell. For this, even this beggarly foot- 
man’s task, was the Quest of the Beloved, 
and to be impatient or to be resentful 
was to be found wanting, unworthy. 

Of plans to meet the situation when 
she should appear—for now, curiously 
enough, he no longer doubted her ap- 
pearance—he had dozens, but what ac- 
tually happened was, of course, quite dif- 
ferent from any of these. 

December 14th was a raw day of sting- 
ing wind. Even Christmas shoppers 
faced it reluctantly. He was helping an 
infirm old lady with a tortoise-shell cane 
across the sidewalk and into the door. 
As he turned back, her carriage still 
stopped the way. Just behind it was a 
limousine which held three women. On 
the back seat was his friend Mrs. Hendry 
and a portly lady unknown to him. Fac- 
ing them, erect as a rose on its stalk, 
her cheeks pink with the bitter air, sat 
the girl he was seeking. 

His heart gave a great leap and his 
head whirled. He was woefully taken 
aback. Mrs. Hendry must inevitably 
recognize him. What would she make of 
his presence there? Could she possibly 
know that that was the girl he had asked 
her help in finding? Had she and the 
girl been alone together, he could see 
himself claiming acquaintance boldly 
and asking for an introduction. He 
could have carried off that situation. But 
the presence of a third person infinitely 
complicated the affair. 

In these days of his search, conven- 
tions and the speech of people had 
dropped out of his sight. It was swiftly 
borne in upon him now that he had to 
consider not only himself and the girl, 
but all her ties to her social world. To 
lift an eyelash in a way that would be- 
tray the real situation, or any situation, 
between them, would doubtless ‘expose 
her to comment, and would certainly not 
be playing the game. And yet—and yet 
—he was aware of 4 quick up-flashing of 
the elemental masculine in him. He 
resented bitterly all at once his position 
with its duties and implications. 
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More—he knew with absolute certain- 
ty that if she accepted from him foot- 
man’s service with no sign or acknowl- 
edgment, if she dropped her eyes and 
passed him, even though she did it from 
confusion and uncertainty, the bubble 
would burst on the moment! All possi- 
bility of sequel to their story would be 
over. Implacably, he demanded recogni- 
tion then and there! He recalled the 
knight who retrieved the lady’s glove 
from the lions, only to fling it in her 
face. Certain resentments are inevitable 
and right. 

There came upon him a lightning flash 
or insight, and he saw that it takes two 
to complete a romance. If now, this in- 
stant, she would show faith as he had 
shown it—even faith as a grain of mus- 
tard seed—in him and his dreams, it 
would become reality for both of them 
forever! Whatever two consent together 
to believe becomes thereby a living fact 
above them both. His part was done. 
He and his romance stood there for her 
to take or leave. Their hour had struck. 
This time its issue lay with her. 

All this passed through his mind as 
he was moving back toward the curb. 
But he opened the door of the limousine 
with an imperturbability that left nothing 
to be desired. 

“John Ker! What in Heaven’s name 
are you doing here?” 

He lifted his cap, smiling. “Good 
morning, Mrs. Hendry. I hope I am 
winning a—wager; but I do not know. 
The walk is very slippery. Let me help 
you, please.” 

There was a breathless instant that 
seemed very long to him. 

“Good morning, Mr. Ker!” It was the 
girl who spoke. She had caught his name 
and chosen her part; she leaned forward 
and smiled at him, a tremulous yet gal- 
ant smile. “I am so glad to see you! 
I did not know you were in town.” 

“Oh, really!” murmured Mrs. Hendry, 
clinging to his arm and turning about- 
face to the machine. “ This is too much 
for my feeble brain. Why didn’t you 
tell me that you knew Alida Hendry, or 
why didn’t she tell me that she knew 
you?” 








“ Mr. Ker and I are old friends,” said 
the girl, steadily, “but I didn’t know 
that he was—winning a wager in Kopo- 
mosa. Aunt Eleanor”—turning to the 
portly, high-nosed old lady motionless on 
the back seat—“ may I present Mr. Ker— 
Mrs. Robert Hendry !” 

Mrs. Robert Hendry was evidently bad- 
ly bewildered at the situation, but con- 
fidence in her sister-in-law helped her 
through the trying moment. She ac- 
cepted the introduction, blinking rapidly 
with a rather vacant smile, and alight- 
ing from the car, accompanied by her 
niece, moved majestically toward Man- 
nering’s door. Mrs. Roderick Hendry, 
her vivid old face alive with speculation, 
still clung to the footman’s arm. 

“T must get to the bottom of this,” she 
said. “See here, John Ker, you don’t 
mean—you can’t possibly mean the girl 
you were talking to me about was Alida, 
my niece-in-law, Alida Hendry?” 

“Why not?” demanded John Ker. 

Mrs. Hendry shook her head. “You 
described a little goddess, a veritable 
pocket-Venus! And Alida hadn’t told me 
about being in any accident or meeting 
any personable young man. Of course, 
she is a nice girl, and not at all bad-look- 
ing—but still—but still—does she really 
look to you like that?” 

John Ker’s only answer was a smile. 
It was such a tender, radiant, triumphant 
smile that Mrs. Hendry involuntarily 
glanced at the sky with a feeling that 
the clouds had broken and all the raw 
winter air was warmed and sunlit. 

“Ah, well!” she said. “ Evidently 
I’m an old woman and I no longer see. 
That’s it. I do not see. But I suppose 
it isn’t necessary that I should. Thank 
Heaven for your youth, John, and dine 
with us to-night, won’t you? The Robert 
Hendrys and Alida will be there.” 

“Thank you, I shall be delighted. 
This is my last day on this job,” said the 
man in front of Mannering’s. His man- 
ner was suave, composed, but his eyes 
were shining, and at the back of his head 
there sang itself a song that no man sings 
alone: 

“Romance is what we make of it! 
The thing is in our hands!” 
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The Coryston Family 


A NOVEL 
BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


CHAPTER II] 

“ ER ladyship says she would like 
to see you, miss, before you go.” 
The speaker was Lady Corrs- 
ton’s maid. She stood just within the 
doorway of the room where Marcia was 
dressing for the opera, delivering her 
message mechanically, but really ab- 
sorbed in the spectacle presented by the 
young girl before her. Sewell was an 
artist in her own sphere, and secretly 
envious of the greater range of combi- 
nation which Marcia’s youth and beauty 
made possible for the persons who dressed 
her, as compared with Lady Coryston. 
There are all kinds of subtle variants, 
no doubt, in “black,” such as Lady 
Coryston habitually wore; and the costli- 
ness of them left nothing to be desired. 
But when she saw Marcia clothed in a 
new Worth or Paquin, Sewell was sorely 
tempted to desert her elderly mistress 

and go in search of a young one. 

“Come in, Sewell,” cried Marcia. 
“What do you think of it?” 

The woman eagerly obeyed her. Mar- 
cia’s little maid Bellows did the honors, 
and the two experts, in an ecstasy, chat- 
tered the language of their craft, while 
Marcia, amid her shimmering white and 
pink, submitted good-humoredly to bejng 
pulled about and twisted round, till, after 
endless final touches, she was at last pro- 
nounced the perfect thing. 

Then she ran across the passage to 
her mother’s sitting-room. Lady Corys- 
ton had complained of illness during the 
day and had not been down-stairs. But 
Marcia’s experience was that when her 
mother was ill she was not less, but more, 
active than usual, and that withdrawal 
to her sitting-room generally meant a 
concentration of energy. 

Lady Coryston was sitting with a 
writing-board on her knee, and a reading- 
lamp beside her lighting a table covered 


with correspondence. Within her reach 
was a deep cupboard in the wall contain- 
ing estate and business letters, elaborate- 
ly labeled and subdivided. A revolving 
bookease near carried a number of books 
of reference, and at her elbow, with the 
paper-knife inside it, lay a copy of the 
Quarterly Review. The walls of the room 
were covered with books—a fine collec- 
tion of county histories, a large number 
of historical memoirs and _ biographies. 
In a corner, specially lit, a large bust of 
the late Lord Coryston conveyed to a 
younger generation the troubled, inter- 
rogative look which in later life had 
been the normal look of the original. 
His portrait by Holl hung over the 
mantelpiece, flanked on either side by 
water-color pictures of his sons and 
daughter in their childhood. 

There was only one comfortable chair 
in the room, and Lady Coryston never 
sat in it. She objected to flowers as be- 
ing in the way: and there was not a 
sign anywhere of the photographs and 
small knickknacks which generally be- 
litter a woman’s sitting-room. Alto- 
gether, an ugly room, but characteristic, 
businesslike, and not without a dignity 
of its own. 

“ Mother!—why don’t you rest a lit- 
tle?” cried Marcia, eying the black- 
robed figure and the long, pale face, 
marked by very evident fatigue. ‘“ You’ve 
been writing letters or seeing people all 
day. How long did James stay?’ 

“ About an hour.” 

“And Mr. Page?’ Mr. Page was the 
agent of the main Coryston estate. 

“Some time. There was a great deal 
to settle.” 

“Did you”—the girl fidgeted—“ did 
you tell him about Coryston ?” 

“Certainly. He says there is only 
one house in the neighborhood he could 
take—” 
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“ He has taken it.” Marcia opened her 
right hand, in which she crushed a tele- 
gram. “Bellows has just brought me 
this.” Lady Covyston opened and read 
it. 

“ Have taken Knatchett for three years. 
Tell mother.” Lady Coryston’s lips stif- 
fened. 

“He has lost no time. He can vex 
and distress us, of course. We shall have 
to bear it.” 

“Vex and distress us! I should think 
he can!” cried Marcia. “Has James 
been talking to him?’ 

“T dare say,” said Lady Coryston; 
adding with a slight sareastie laugh, 
“James is a little too sure of being al- 
ways in the right.” 

From which Marcia guessed that James 
had not only been talking to Coryston, 
but also remonstrating with his mother, 
which no doubt accounted for Lady 
Coryston’s worn-out looks. James had 
more effect upon her than most people; 
though never quite effect enough. 

Marcia stood with one foot on the 
fender, her gaze fixed on her mother in 
a frowning abstraction. And suddenly 
Lady Coryston, lifting her eyes, realized 
her daughter and the vision that she 
made. 

“You look very well, Marcia. Have 
T seen that dress before?” 

“No. I designed it last week. .Ah!”— 
the sound of a distant, gong made itself 
heard—*“there’s the motor. Well, good 
night, mother. Take eare of yourself, 
and do go to bed soon.” 

She stooped to kiss her mother. 

“Who's going with you?” 

“Waggin and James. Arthur may 
come in. He thinks the House will be 
up early. And I asked Mr. Lester. But 
he can’t come for the first part.” 

Her mother held her sleeve, and looked 
up smiling—Lady Coryston’s smiles were 
searcely less formidable than her frowns. 

“You expect to see Edward Newbury ?” 

“T dare say. They have their box as 
usual.” 

“Well!—run off and enjoy yourself. 
Give my love to Miss Wagstaffe.” 


“Waggin” was waiting in the hall 
for Marcia. She had been Miss Corys- 
ton’s governess for five years, and was 
now in retirement on a small income, 





partly supplied by a pension from Lady 
Coryston. It was- understood that when 
she was wanted to act duenna she came— 
at a moment’s notice. And she was very 
willing to come. She lived in an Earl’s 
Court lodging, and these occasional ex- 
peditions with Marcia represented for her 
the gilt on her modest gingerbread. She 
was a small, refined woman, with a figure 
still slender, gray hair, and a quiet face. 
Her dresse; were years old, but she had 
a wonderful knack of bringing them up 
to date, and she never did Marcia any 
discredit. She adored Marcia, and in- 
deed all the family. Lady Coryston called 
her “ Miss Wagstaffe ”—but to the others, 
sons and daughters, she was only “ Wag- 
gin.” There were very few things about 
the Coryston family she did not know; 
but her discretion was absolute. 

As she saw Marcia running down- 
stairs, her face lit up. 

“My dear, what a lovely gown !—and 
how sweet you look!” 

“Don’t talk nonsense, Waggin!—and 
put on this rose I’ve brought for you!” 

Waggin submitted while Marcia adorn- 
ed her and gave various pats and pulls 
to her hair. 

“ There !—you look ten years younger,” 
said the girl, with her bright look, step- 
ping back. “ But where is James?” 

The butler stepped forward. “Mr. 
James will meet you at the opera.” 

“Oh, good!” murmured Marcia in her 
companion’s ear. “ Now we can croon.” 

And croon they did through the long, 
crowded way to Covent Garden. By the 
time the motor reached St. Martin’s Lane, 
Waggin was in possession of all that 
had happened. She had long expected 
it,. having shrewdly noted many signs 
of Lady Coryston’s accumulating wrath. 
But now that “ Corry,” her dear “ Corry,” 
with whom she had fought so many a 
sehool-room fight in the days of his Eton 
jackets, was really disinherited, her con- 
cern was great. Tears stood in her kind 
eyes. “Poor Corry!” alternated in her 
mouth with “Your poor mother!” Sin- 
ner and judge appealed equally to her 
pity. 

Marcia meanwhile sat erect and fierce. 

“What else could he expect? Father 
did leave the estates to mother—just be- 
eause Corry had taken up such views—so 
that she might keep us straight.” 
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“But afterward! My dear, he is so 
young!— And young men change.” 

Lady Coryston’s death was not, of 
eourse, to be mentioned —except with 
this awe and vagueness—scarcely to be 
thought of. But hotter revolutionists 
than Corry have turned Tories by forty. 
Waggin harped on this theme. 

Marcia shook her head. 

“He won’t change. Mother did not 
ask it. All she asked was—for her sake 
and father’s —that he should hold his 
tongue.” 

A flush sprang to Waggin’s faded 
cheek. “A man/—a grown man!” she 
said, wondering—“ forbid him to speak 
out—speak freely ?”’ 

Marcia looked anxiously at her com- 
panion. It was very seldom that Waggin 
betrayed so much heat. 

“T know,” said the girl, gloomily. 
“* Your money or your life "—for I sup- 
pose it sounds like that. Corry would 
say his eonvictions are his life. But 
why ‘a man,’ Waggin?” She straight- 
ened her pretty shoulders. “I don’t be- 
lieve youd mind if it were a woman. 
You don’t believe in a woman having 
convictions !” 

Waggin looked a little bewildered. 

“T’m old-fashioned, I suppose—but—” 

Marcia laughed triumphantly. 

“Why shouldn’t Corry respect his 
mother’s convictions? She wants to 
prove that women oughtn’t to shrink 
from fighting for’ what they believe, 
even—” 

“Even with their sons?” said Wag- 
gin, tremulously. “ Lady Coryston is so 
splendid—so splendid!” 

“Even with their sons!” cried Marcia, 
vehemently. “You take it for granted, 
Waggin, that they trample on their 
daughters!” 

Waggin protested, and slipped her thin 
hand into the girl’s. The note of storm 
in Marecia’s mood struck her sharply. 
She tried for a moment to change the 
subject. Who, she asked, was a tall, fair 
girl, whom she had seen with Mr. Arthur, 
“a week ago” at the National Gallery? 
“TI took my little niece—and suddenly 
I turned, and there at the end of the room 
were Mr. Arthur—and this lady. Such a 
remarkable-looking young woman !—not 
exactly handsome—but you couldn’t pos- 
sibly pass her over.” 
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“Enid Glenwilliam!” exclaimed Mar- 
cia, with a startled voice. “But, of 
course, Waggin, they weren’t alone?” 

“Oh no—probably not! — though— 
though I didn’t see any one else. They 
seemed so full of talk—I didn’t speak to 
Mr. Arthur. Who do you say she was?” 
repeated Waggin, innocently. 

Marcia turned upon her. 

“The daughter of the man mother 
hates most in the world! It’s too bad 
of Arthur! It’s abominable! It would 
kill mother if she knew! I’ve heard 
things said sometimes—but I never be- 
lieved them for a moment. Oh, Waggin! 
—you didn’t see them alone?” 

The voice changed into what was al- 
most a wail of indignation. “ Of course, 
Enid Glenwilliam would never consider 
appearances for a moment. She does 
exactly what suits her. She never 
bothers about chaperons, unless she ab- 
solutely must. When she sees what she 
wants, she takes it. But Arthur!” 

Marcia leaned back in the car, and as 
in the crush of traffic they passed under 
a lamp Waggin saw a countenance of 
genuine distress. 

“Oh, my dear, I’m so sorry to have 
worried you. How stupid of me to men- 
tion it. I’m sure there’s nothing in it.” 

“T’ve half suspected it for the last 
month,” said Marcia, with low - toned 
emphasis. “But I wouldn’t believe it!— 
T shall tell Arthur what I think of him! 
Though, mind you, I admire Enid Glen- 
william myself enormously; but that’s 
quite another thing. It’s as though 
mother were never to have any pleasure 
in any of us! Nothing but worry and 
opposition !—behind her back, too.” 

“My dear!—it was probably nothing! 
Girls do just as they like nowadays, and 
who notices!” said Waggin, disingen- 
uously. “And as to pleasing your moth- 
er, I know somebody who has only to 
put out her hand—” 

“To please mother—and somebody 
else?” said Marcia, turning toward her 
with perfect composure. “ You’re think- 
ing of Edward Newbury?” 

“Who else should I be thinking of!— 
after all you told me last week?” 

“Oh, yes—I like Edward Newbury” 
—the tone betrayed a curious irritation 
—“and apparently he likes me. But if 
he tries to make me answer him too soon, 
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I shall say No, Waggin, and there will 
be an end of it!” 

“ Marcia—dearest!—don’t be cruel to 
him !” 

“ No—but he mustn’t press me! I’ve 

given him hints—and he won’t take them. 
I can’t make up my mind, Waggin. I 
van’t! It’s not only marrying him— it’s 
the relations. Yesterday a girl I know 
described a week-end to me—at Hoddon 
Grey. <A large, smart party — evening 
prayers in the private chapel, before 
dinner!—nobody allowed to breakfast in 
bed — everybody driven off to church— 
and such a fuss about Lent! It made 
me shiver. I’m not that sort, Waggin-— 
I never shall be.” 

And as again a stream of light from 
a music-hall facade poured into the car- 
riage, Waggin was aware of a flushed, 
rebellious countenance and dark eyes 
full of some passionate feeling not very 
easy to understand. 

“He is at your feet, dear goose!” mur- 
mured the little gray-haired lady; “ make 
your own conditions!” 

“No, no!—never. Not with Edward 
Newbury! He seems the softest, kindest 
—and underneath—iron! Most people 
are taken in. I’m not.’ 

There was silence in the car. Waggin 
was uneasily pondering. Nothing—she 
knew it— would be more acceptable to 
Lady Coryston than this match, though 
she was in no sense a_scheming mother, 
and had never taken any special pains 
on Marcia’s behalf. Her mind was too 
full of other things. Still undoubtedly 
this would suit her. Old family — the 
young man himself heir-presumptive to 
a marquisate—money—high character—- 


a SS that mortal mother could 
ésire. And Marcia was attracted—Wag- 


gin was certain of it. The mingled feel- 
ing with which she spoke of him proved 
it to the hilt. And yet—let not Mr. 
Newbury suppose that she was to be 
easily run to earth! In Waggin’s opin- 
ion he had his work cut out for him. 


Covent Garden filled from floor to 
ceiling with a great audience for an im- 
portant “first night ”’—there is no sight 
in London perhaps that ministers more 
sharply to the lust of modern eyes and 
the pride of modern life. Women reign 
supreme in it. The whole object of it is 


to provide the most gorgeous setting pos 
sible for a world of women—women old 
and young—their beauty, or their jewels 
their white necks and their gray heads: 
the roses that youth wears — divinely 
careless—or the diamonds wherewith age 
must make amends for lost bloom and 
vanished years. 

Marcia never entered the Coryston 
box, which held one of the most coveted 
positions on the grand tier, without a 
vague thrill of exultation; that instine 
tive, overbearing delight in the goods 
of Vanity Fair which the Greek called 
hubris, and which is only vile when it 
outlives youth. It meant in her—“I am 
young—I am handsome—the world is all 
on my side—who shall thwart or deny 
me?” To wealth, indeed, Marcia rarely 
gave a conscious thought, although an 
abundance of it was implied in all her 
actions and attitudes of mind. It would 
have seemed to her, at any rate, so strange 
to be without it that poverty was not so 
much an object of compassion as of curi- 
osity; the poverty, for instance, of such 
a man as Mr. Lester. But behind this 
ignorance there was no hardness of heart; 
only a narrow inexperience. 

The overture had begun—in a shadowy 
house. But the stream of the audience 
was still pouring in from all sides, in 
spite of the indignant “Hush!” of those 
who wanted not to lose a note of some- 
thing new and difficult. Marcia sat in 
the front of the box, conscious of being 
much looked at, and raising her own 
opera-glass from time to time, especially 
to watch the filling up o° two rows of 
chairs on the floor just below the lower 
tier of boxes. It was there that Mr. 
Newbury had told her to look for him. 
James, who had joined them at the en- 
trance of the theater and was now hang- 
ing on the music, observed her once or 
twice uneasily. Presently he bent over. 

“ Marcia—you vandal !—listen!” 

The girl started and blushed. 

“T don’t understand the music, James! 
—it’s so strange and barbarous.” 

“Well, it isn’t Gliick, certainly,” said 
James, smiling. 

Marcia turned her face toward it. 
And as she did so there rose from the 
crash of its opening tumult, like a hover- 
ing bird in a clear space of sky, a float- 
ing song of extraordinary loveliness. It 
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co and fell—winds caught it—snatches 

tempest overpowered it — shrieking 
demons rushed upon it and silenced it. 
But it persisted; passing finally into a 
»rocessional march, through which it was 
:till dimly, mysteriously traceable to the 
end. 

“ The song of Iphigeneia!” said James. 
And, as the curtain rose, “ And there are 
the gulfs of Aulis and the Greek host.” 

The opera, by a young Bavarian of 
venius, a follower of Strauss, who had 

it recently captured Munich and Ber- 
based on the great play of 
Euripides, freely treated by a translator 

hundred and fifty 


was 


ho had known, a 
years after Gliick, how to make it speak, 
through music, to more modern ears. It 
was earried through without any lower- 
ing of the curtain, and the splendid story 
nfolded itself through a music at once 
and heroic, with a swiftness 
and a passion which had soon gripped 
Covent Garden. 

There, in a thousand ships, bound mo- 
tionless by unrelenting winds, lies the 
allied host that is to conquer Troy and 
bring back the stolen Helen. But at the 
bidding of Artemis, whose temple crowns 
the coast, fierce, contrary blasts keep it 
prisoned in the harbor. Hellas cannot 
avenge itself on the Phrygian barbarians 
who have earried off a free Greek woman. 
Artemis holds back the hunters from the 
Why? Because, as goddess of the 
land, she claims her toll, the toll of hu- 
man blood. Agamemnon, the leader of 
the host, distracted by fears of revolt 
and of the breaking up of the army, has 
vowed to Artemis the dearest thing he 
The answer is, “ Your daugh- 
ter !—Iphigeneia !” 

Under pressure from the other chiefs 
of the host and from the priests, the 
stricken father consents at last to send a 
letter to Clytemnestra at Argos, bidding 
her bring their young daughter to the 
camp, on the pretext that she is to be- 
come the bride of the hero Achilles. The 
letter is no sooner despatched than, tor- 
mented with remorse, he tries to recall 
it. In vain. Mother and child arrive, 
with the babe Orestes; the mother full 
of exultant joy in such a marriage, the 
daughter thinking only of her father, on 
whose neck she throws herself with fond, 
home prattle, lifting Orestes to him to 
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kiss, saying tender, touching things— 
how she has missed him—how long the 
time has been... 

The young singer, an American, with 
a voice and a magic reminding many an 
old frequenter of Covent Garden, through 
all difference, of Giulia Ravogli in her 
prime, played this poignant 
though the superb music in which it was 
clothed was her natural voice, the mere 
fitting breath of the soul. 

Marcia sat arrested. The door of the 
box opened softly. A young man, smil- 
ing, stood in the doorway. Marcia, look- 
ing round, flushed deeply; but in the 
darkness only Waggin saw it. The girl 
beckoned to him. He came in noiseless- 
ly, nodded to James, bowed ceremonious- 
ly to Waggin, and took a seat beside 
Marcia. 

He bent toward her—whispering, “I 
saw you weren’t very full; and I wanted 
to hear this—with you.” 

“She’s good!” was all that Marcia 
could find to whisper in return, with a 
motion of her face toward the Iphigeneia. 

“Yes—but only as part of the poem! 
Don’t mistake it—please!—for the ordi- 
nary ‘star’ business.” 

“But she is the play!” 

“She is the idea! She is the immortal 
beauty that springs out of sorrow. Watch 
the contrast between the death she shrinks 
from—and the death she accepts; between 
the horror—and the greatness! Listen! 
—here is the dirge music beginning.” 

Marcia listened—with a strange tremor 
of pulse. Even through the stress of 
the music her mind went wandering 
over the past weeks and those various 
incidents which had marked the growth 
of her acquaintance with the man _ be- 
side her. How long had she known him? 
Since Christmas only? The Newburys 
and the Corystons were now neighbors 
indeed in the country; but it was not 
long sinee his father had inherited the 
old house of Hoddon Grey, and of the 
preceding three years Edward Newbury 
had spent nearly two in India. They 
had met first at a London dinner-party ; 

and their friendship, then begun, had 
ripened rapidly. But it was not till the 
Shrewsbury House ball that a note of 
excitement, of uncertain or thrilled ex- 
pectation, had crept into what was at 
first a mere pleasant companionship. 
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She had danced with him the whole 
night, reckless of comment; and had 
been since, it seemed to her, mostly 
engaged in trying to avoid him. 

But to-night there was no avoiding 
him. And as his murmured yet eager 
comments on the opera reached her, she 
became more and more conscious of his 
feelings toward her, which were thus 
conveyed to her, as it were, covertly, and 
indirectly, through the high poetry and 
passion of the spectacle on which they 
both looked. With every stage of it, 
Newbury was revealing himself, and 
exploring her. 

Waggin smiled to herself in the dark- 
ness of the box. James and she once 
exchanged glances. Marcia, to both of 
them, was a dim and beautiful vision, 
as she sat with her loosely clasped hands 
lying on the edge of the box, her dark 
head now turned toward the stage and 
now toward Newbury. 


The ghastly truth had been revealed; 
Iphigeneia—within earshot almost of the 
baffled army clamoring for her blood— 
was clinging to her father’s knees, im- 
ploring him to save her: 

“Tears will I bring—my only cunning 
—all I have! Round your knees, my 
father, I twine this body, which my 
mother bare you. Slay me not before my 
time! Sweet, sweet is the light!—drive 
me not down into the halls of death. 
’T was I first called you father—I, your 
first-born. What fault have I in Paris’s 
sin? Oh, father, why, why did he ever 
come—to be my death? Turn to me— 
give me a look—a kiss! So that at least, 
in dying, I may have that to remember— 
if you will not heed my prayers.” 

She takes the infant Orestes in her 
arms: 

‘Brother!—you are but a tiny helper 
—and yet—come, weep with me!—come, 
pray our father not to slay your sister. 
Look, father, how—silently—he implores 
you! Have pity! Oh, light, light, dear- 
est of all goods to men! He is mad in- 
deed who prays for death. Better an 
ill living than a noble dying!” 

The music rose and fell like dashing 
waves upon a fearful eoast—through one 
of the most agonizing scenes ever im- 
agined by poet, ever expressed in art. 
Wonderful theme! —the terror-stricken 


anguish of the girl, little more than a 
child, startled suddenly from _ bridal 
dreams into this open-eyed vision of 
hideous doom; the helpless remorse « 
the father; the misery of the mother: 
and behind it all the pitiless fate—th 
savage creed—the blood-thirst of th 
goddess—and the maddened army how! 
ing for its prey. 

Marcia covered her eyes a moment. 
“Horrible!” she saie. shivering — “ too 
horrible!” 

Newbury shook his head, smiling. 

“No! You'll see. She earries in her 
hands the fate of her race—of the Hel 
lenic, the nobler world, threatened by th: 
barbarian, the baser world. She dies to 
live. It’s the motive of all great art 
all religion. Ah—here is Achilles!” 

There followed the strangest, pitifulest 
love-scene. Achilles, roused to fury by 
the foul use made of his great name 
in the plot against the girl, adopts the 
shrinking, lovely creature as his own. 
She has been called his bride; she shall 
be his bride; and he will fight for her— 
die for her—if need be. And suddenly, 
amid the clashing horror of the story, 
there springs up for an instant the red 
flower of love. Iphigeneia stands dumb 
in the background, while her mother 
wails, and Achilles, the goddess - born, 
puts on his armor and his golden-crested 
helmet. An exultant sword -song rises 
from the orchestra. There is a gleam 
of hope; and the girl, as she looks at her 
champion, loves him. 

The music sank into tenderness, flow- 
ing like a stream in summer. And the 
whole vast audience seemed to hold its 
breath. 

“Marvelous!” The word was New- 
bury’s. 

He turned to look at his companion, 
and the mere energy of his feeling com- 
pelled Marcia’s eyes to his. Involun- 
tarily she smiled an answer. 

But the golden moment dies — for- 
ever. Shrieking and crashing, the 
vulture - forces of destruction sweep 
upon it. Messengers rush in, announc- 
ing blow on blow. Achilles’ own Myrmi- 
dons have turned against him. Agamem- 
non is threatened—Achilles—Argos! The 
murderous cries of the army fill the dis- 
tance like the roar of an uncaged beast. 

Iphigeneia raises her head. The sav- 
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inexorable music still surges and 
thunders round her. And just as Achil- 
les is about to leave her, in order to throw 
himself on the spears of his own men, 
her trance breaks. 

“ Mother!—we cannot fight with gods. 
I die!—I die! But let me die gloriously 

nafraid. Hellas calls to me!—Hellas, 
my country. I alone can give her what 
she asks—fair sailing and fair victory. 
You bore me for the good of Hellas— 
not for your own joy only, mother! Shall 
men brave all for women and their father- 
land #—and shall one life, one little life— 
stand in their way? Nay! I give my- 
self to Hellas! Slay me!—pull down the 
towers of Troy! This through all time 
shall be sung of me—this he my glory !— 
this, child and husband both. Hellas, 
through me, shall conquer. It is meet 
that Hellenes should rule barbarians, and 
not barbarians Hellenes. For they are 
slave-folk—and we are free!” 

Achilles cries out in mingled adoration 
and despair. Now he knows her for what 
she is—now that he has “looked into 
her soul ”—must he lose her?—is it all 
over? He pleads again that he may fight 
and die for her. 

But she puts him gently aside. 

“Die not for me, kind stranger! Slay 
no man for me! Let it be my boon to 
save Hellas, if I may.” 

And under her sternly sweet command 
he goes, telling her that he will await 
her beside the altar of Artemis, there 
to give his life for her still, if she calls 
to him—even at the last moment. 

But she, tenderly embracing her moth- 
er and the child Orestes, forbidding all 
thought of vengeance, silencing all clam- 
or of grief—she lifts the song of glorious 
death as she slowly passes from view, 
on her way to the place of sacrifice, the 
Greek women chanting round her. 

“Hail, Hellas, Mother-land! Hail, 
light-giving Day—torch of Zeus! 

“To another life and to an unknown 
fate I go! Farewell, dear light !—fare- 
well!” 

“ That,” said Newbury, gently, to Mar- 
cia only, as the music died away, “ is 
the death—she accepts!” Tears stood 
in the girl’s eyes. The exaltation of 
great passion, great poetry, had touched 
her, mingled strangely with the spell, 
the resisted spell, of youth and sex. 
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Newbury’s dark, expressive face, its 
proud refinement, its sensitive feeling; 
the growing realization in her of his 
strong, exacting personality; the struggle 
of her weaker will against an advancing 
master; fascination—revolt: of all these 
things she was conscious, as they both 
sat drowned in the passion of applause 
which was swelling through the opera- 
house, and her eyes were still vaguely 
following that white figure on the stage, 
with the bouquets at its feet. 

Bright eyes sought her own; a hand 
reached out, caught hers, and pressed it. 
She recoiled — released herself sharply. 
Then she saw that Edward Newbury 
had risen, and that at the door of the 
box stood Sir Wilfrid Bury. 


Edward Newbury gave up his seat to 
Sir Wilfria, and stood against the bacl. 
of the box talking to Waggin. But she 
could not flatter herself he paid much 
attention to her remarks. Marcia could 
not see him; but his eyes were on her 
perpetually. A wonderfully handsome 
fellow, thought Waggin: the profile and 
brow perfect, the head fine, the eyes full 

too full!—of consciousness, as though 
the personality behind burned with too 
intense a flame. Waggin liked him, and 
was in some sort afraid of him. Never 
did her small talk seem to her so small 
as when she launched it at Edward New- 
bury. And yet no one among the young 
men of Marcia’s acquaintance showed so 
much courtesy to Marcia’s “ companion.” 

“Oh, very fine! very fine!” said Sir 
Wilfrid; “but I wanted a big fight— 
Achilles and his Myrmidons going for 
the other fellows—and somebody having 
the decency to burn the temple of that 
hag Artemis! I say!”—he spoke, smil- 
ing, in Marcia’s ear—“ your brother Ar- 
thur’s in very bad company! Do you see 
where he is? Look at the box opposite.” 

Marcia raised her opera-glass and saw 
Enid Glenwilliam sitting in front of the 
box to which Sir Wilfrid pointed her. The 
Chaneellor’s daughter was bending her 
white neck back to talk to a man behind 
her, who was clearly Arthur Coryston. 
3ehind her also, with his hands in his 
pockets, and showing a vast expanse of 
shirt-front, was a big, burly man, who 
stood looking out on the animated spec- 
tacle which the opera-house presented, 
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in this interval between the opera and 
the ballet, with a look half contemptuous, 
half dreamy. It was a figure wholly out 
of keeping—in spite of its conformity in 
dress—with the splendid opera-house and 
the bejeweled crowd which filled it. In 
some symbolic group of modern statuary 
it might have stood for the Third Estate 
—for Democracy — Labor — personified. 
But it was a Third Estate. as the modern 
world has developed it—armed with all 
the weapons of the other two! 

“The Chancellor himself!” said Sir 
Wilfrid; “watching ‘the little victims 
play! I picture him figuring up all 
these smart people. ‘How much can I 
get out of yout—and you?” 

Marcia abruptly put down the glass 
she held and turned to Sir Wilfrid. He 
was her godfather, and he had been her 
particular friend since the days when 
they used to go off together to the Zoo 
or the Pantomime. 

“Do, please, talk to Arthur!” she said, 
eagerly, but so as not to be heard by any 
one else. “ Perhaps he’d listen to you. 
People are beginning to notice—and it’s 
too, too dreadful. You know what moth- 
er would feel!” 

“T do,” said Sir Wilfrid, gravely; “ if 
that’s what you mean.” His eyes rested 
a moment on the striking figure of the 
Chancellor’s daughter. “ Certainly—Ill 
put in a word. But she is a very fasci- 
nating young woman, my dear!” 

“T know,” said Marcia, helplessly—“ TI 
know.” 

There was a pause. Then Sir Wilfrid 
asked: 

“When do you go down to Coryston ?” 

“Just before Whitsuntide.” 

He looked round with a smile, saw 
that Edward Newbury was still in the 
box, and whispered, mischievously : 

“Hoddon Grey, too, I think, will not 
be empty?” 

Marcia kept an indifferent face. 

“T dare say. You’re coming?” Sir 
Wilfrid nodded. “Oh, have you 
heard—?” 

She murmured to him behind her fan. 
Sir Wilfrid knew all their history—had 
been her father’s most intimate friend. 
She gave him a rapid account of Corys- 
ton’s disinheriting. The old man rose, 
his humorous eyes suddenly grave. 

“ We'll talk of this—at Coryston. Ah, 


Newbury—I took your chair—I resign. 
Hullo, Lester—good evening! Heavens, 
there’s the curtain going up! Good 
night.” 

He hurried away. Newbury moved 
forward, his eager look on Marcia. But 
she turned, smiling, to the young libra- 
rian. 

“You haven’t see: this ballet, Mr. 
Lester’—Schumann’s ‘Carnival’? Oh. 
you mustn’t stand so far back. We can 
make room, can’t we?” She addressed 
Newbury, and before he knew what had 
happened the chairs had been so manip- 
ulated that Lester sat between Marcia 
and Newbury, while Waggin had drawn 
back into the shadow. The eyes of 
Marcia’s duenna twinkled. It pleased 
her that this magnificent young man, 
head, it was said, of the young High 
Church party, distinguished in many 
ways, and as good as he was handsome, 
was not to have too easy a game. Marcia 
had clearly lost her head a little at the 
Shrewsbury House ball, and was now 
trying to recover it. 


CHAPTER IV 


FTER one of those baffling fortnights 
<\ of bitter wind and cold which so 
often mark the beginning of an English 
May, when all that the spring has slowly 
gained since March seems to be confis- 
eated afresh by returning winter, the 
weather had repented itself, the skies had 
cleared, and suddenly, under a flood of 
sunshine, there were bluebells in the 
copses, cowslips in the fields, a tawny leaf 
breaking on the oaks, a new cheerfulness 
in the eyes and gait of the countryman. 

A. plain, pleasant-looking woman sat 
sewing out of doors, in front of a small 
verandahed cottage, perched high on a 
hillside which commanded a wide view 
of central England. The chalk down 
fell beneath her into a sheath of beech- 
woods; the line of hills, slope behind slope, 
ran westward to the sunset, while east- 
ward it mounted to a wooded crest be- 
yond which the cottage could not look. 
Northward, beginning some six hundred 
feet below the cottage, stretched a wide 
and varied country, dotted with villages 
and farms, with houses and woods, till it 
lost itself in the haze of a dim horizon. 

A man of middle age, gray-headed, 
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nare in figure, emerged from one of the 
F eneh windows of the cottage. 

“ Marion! when did you say that you 
expected Enid ?” 

‘ Between three and four, papa.” 

‘T don’t believe Glenwilliam himself 
will get here at all. There will be a long 
Cabinet this afternoon, and another to- 
morrow probably—Sunday or no Sun- 





aay . 

‘Well, then, he won’t come, father,” 
said the daughter, placidly, thrusting her 
hand into a sock riddled with holes and 
looking at it with concern. 

Annoying! I wanted him to meet 
Coryston—who said he would be here to 
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Miss Atherstone looked a little startled. 
“Will that do, father? You know 
Enid told me to ask Arthur Coryston, 
and I wrote yesterday.” 

“Do? Why not? Because of politics? 
They must have got used to that in the 
Coryston family! Or because of the gos- 
sip that Arthur is to have the estates? 
But it’s not his fault. I hear the two 
brothers are on excellent terms. They 
say that Arthur has warned his mother 
that he means to make it up to Coryston 
somehow.” 

“Enid doesn’t like Lord Coryston,” 
said Miss Atherstone, slowly. 

‘IT dare say. He finds out her weak 
points. She has a good many. And he’s 
not a ladies’ man. 
my dear, she poses a good deal. I never 
know quite where to have her, though I 
dandled her as a baby.” i 

“Oh, Enid’s all right,” said Marion 
Atherstone, taking a fresh needleful of 
brown wool. Miss Atherstone was not 
clever, though she lived with clever peo- 
ple, and her powers of expressing her- 
self were small. Her father, a retired 
doctor, on the other hand, was one of the 
ablest Liberal organizers in the country. 
From his perch on the Mintern hills he 
commanded half the midlands, in more 
senses than one; knew thirty or forty con- 
stituencies by heart; was consulted in all 
difficulties; was better acquainted with 
“the pulse of the party” than its chief 
agent, and was never left out of count 
by any important Minister framing an 
important bill. 

He had first made friends with the man 
who was now the powerful head of Eng- 
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lish finance, when Glenwilliam was the 
young check-weigher of a large Stafford- 
shire colliery; and the friendship—little 
known except to an inner ring—was now 
an important factor in English politics. 
Glenwilliam did nothing without consult- 
ing Atherstone, and the cottage on the 
hill had been the scene of many important 
meetings and some decisions which would 
live in history. 

Marion Atherstone, on the other hand, 
though invaluable to her father, and 
much appreciated by his friends, took no 
intellectual part in his life. Brilliant 
creatures—men and women—came and 
went, to and from the cottage. Marion 
took stock of them, provided them with 
food and lodging, and did not much be- 
lieve in any of them. Atherstone was a 
philosopher, a free-thinker, and a vegeta- 
rian. Marion read the Church Family 
Times, went diligently to church, and if 
she had possessed a vote, and cared enough 
about it to use it, would probably have 
voted Tory. All the same she and her 
father were on the best of terms and per- 
fectly understood « ach other. 

Among the brilliant creatures, however, 
who came and went, there was one who 
had conquered her. For Enid Glen- 
william, Marion felt the profound affec- 
tion that often links the plain, scrupulous, 
conscientious woman to some one or 
other of the sirens of her sex. When 
Enid came to the cottage, Marion became 
her slave, and served her hand and foot. 
But the probability is that she saw 
through the siren—what there was to see 
through—a good deal more sharply than 
her father did. 

Atherstone took a garden chair beside 
her and lit his pipe. He had just been 
engaged in drafting an important Liberal 
manifesto. His name would probably 
never appear in connection with it. But 
that mattered nothing to him. What did 
vex him was that he probably would not 
have an opportunity of talking it over 
with Glenwilliam before it finally left his 
hands. He was pleased with it, however. 
The drastic or scathing phrases of it 
kept running through his head. He had 
never felt a more thorough, a more pas- 
sionate contempt for his opponents. The 
Tory party must go! One more big fight, 
and they would smash the unclean thing. 
These tyrants of land and church and 
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finance! — democratic England, when it 

once got to business—and it was getting 

to business—would make short work of 
them. 

As he looked out over the plain, he saw 
many things well fitted to stir the demo- 
cratic pulse. There among the woods, 
not a mile from the base of the hills, lay 
the great classic pile of Coryston, where 
“that woman” held sway. Farther off 
on its hill rose Hoddon Grey, identified 
in this hostile mind with church ascend- 
ancy, just as Coryston was identified with 
landlord ascendancy. If there were any- 
where to be found a narrower pair of 
bigots than Lord and Lady William New- 
bury, or a more poisonous reactionary 
than their handsome and plausible son, 
Atherstone didn’t know where to lay 
hands on them. 

One white dot in the plain, however, 
gave him unmixed satisfaction. He 
turned, laughing, to his daughter. 

“Coryston has settled in—with a 
laborer and his wife to look after him. 
He has all sorts of ructions on his hands 
already.” 

“Poor Lady Coryston!” said Marion, 
giving a glance at the classical cupolas 
emerging from the woods. 

“My dear!—she began it. And he is 
quite right—he has a public duty to these 
estates.” 

“Couldn’t he go and stir up people 
somewhere else? It looks so ugly.” 

“Oh! women have got to get used to 
these things, if they play such strong parts 
as Lady Coryston. The old kid-glove 
days, as between men and women, are 
over.” 

“Even between mothers and sons?” 
said Marion, dubiously. 

“T repeat—she began it! Monstrous, 
that that man should have made such a 
will, and that a mother should have taken 
advantage of it!” 

“ Suppose she had been a Liberal,” said 
Marion, slyly. 

Atherstone shrugged his shoulders—too 
honest to reply. 

He ruminated over his pipe. Presently 
his eyes flashed. 

“T hear Coryston’s very servants—his 
man a vife—were evicted from their 
cottage tor political reasons.” 

“Yes—by that Radical miller who 
lives at Martover,” said Marion. 






Atherstone stared. 

“My dear!—” 

“The wife told me,” said Marion, 
calmly, rolling up her socks. 

“T say, I must look into that,” said 
Atherstone, with discomposure. “It 
doesn’t do to have such stories going 
round—on our side. I wonder why Co- 
ryston chose them.” 

“T should think—because he hates that 
kind of thing on both sides.” The 
slightest tinge of red might have been 
noticed on Miss Atherstone’s cheek as she 
spoke. But her father did not notice it. 
He lifted his head to listen. 

“T think I hear the motor.” 


“You look tired,” said Marion to her 
guest. The first bout of conversation was 
over, and Dr. Atherstone had gone back 
to his letters. 

Enid Glenwilliam took off her hat, ac- 
cepted the cushion which her hostess was 
pressing upon her, and lay at ease in her 
cane chair. 

“You wouldn’t wonder, if you could 
reckon up my week!” she said, laughing. 
“Let's see—four dinners, three balls, two 
operas—a week-end at Windsor, two ba- 
zaars, three meetings, two concerts, and 
tea-parties galore! What do you expect 
but a rag!” 

“ Don’t say you don’t like it!” 

“ Oh, yes, I like it. At least, if people 
don’t ask me to things, I’m insulted, and 
when they do—” 

“You’re bored ?” 

“Tt’s you finished the sentence—not I! 
And I’ve searcely seen father this week 
except at breakfast. That’s bored me hor- 
ribly.” 

“ What have you really been doing?” 

“ Inquisitor !—I have been amusing my- 
self.” 

“ With Arthur Coryston ?” 

Marion turned her large fresh-colored 
face and small gray eyes upon her com- 
panion. 

“And others! You don’t imagine I 
confine myself to him?” 

“Has Lady Coryston found out yet?” 

“That we get on? I am sure she has 
never imagined that Mr. Arthur could so 
demean himself.” 

“But she must find out some day.” 

“Oh, yes, I mean her to,” said Miss 
Glenwilliam, quietly. She reached out a 
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long hand toward Marion’s cat and 
stroked it. Then she turned her large 
eves of pale hazel set under beautiful 
dark brows to her companion. “ You see 

Lady Coryston has not only snubbed me 

she has insulted father.” 

“ Flow ?” exclaimed Marion, startled. 

“At Chatton House, the other day. 
She refused to go down to dinner with 
him. She positively did. The table had 
to be rearranged, and little Lady Chatton 
nearly had hysterics.” 

The girl lay looking at her friend, her 
large but finely cut mouth faintly smiling. 
But there was something dangerous in 
her eyes. 

“ And one day at lunch she refused to 
be introduced to me. I saw it happen 
uite plainly. Oh, she didn’t exactly 
insolent. But she thinks 
tolerant—of people like 


mean to be 
society is too 
father and me.” 

“What a foolish woman!” said Marion 
\therstone, rather helplessly. 

“Not at all! She knows quite well 
that my whole existence is a fight—so far 
She wants to 
make the fight a little harder, that’s all, 

“Your ‘whole existence a fight,” re- 
peated Marion, with a touch of scom— 
“after that list of parties!” 

“It’s a good fight at present,” said 
the girl, coolly, “and a successful one. 
But Lady Coryston gets all she wants 
without fighting. When father goes out 
of office, I shall be nobody. She will be 
always at the top of the tree.” 

“T am no wiser than before as to 
whether you really like Arthur Coryston 
or not. You have heard, of course, the 
gossip about the estates ?” 

“Heard?’? The speaker smiled. “I 
know not only the gossip but the facts— 
by heart! I am drowned—smothered in 
them. At present Arthur is the darling 

the spotless one. But when she knows 
about me!”—Miss Glenwilliam threw up 
her hands, 

“You think she will change her mind 
again ?” 

The girl took up a stalk of grass and 
nibbled it in laughing meditation. 

“Perhaps I oughtn’t to risk his 
chances?” she said, looking sidelong. 

“Don’t think about ‘chances,’” said 
Marion Atherstone, indignantly—“ think 
about whether you care for each other!” 
Vor. CXXVIIL.—No. 757.—8 
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“What a bourgeois point of view! 
Well, honestly—I don’t know. Arthur 


Coryston is not at all clever. He has the 
absurd opinions. We have only 
known each other a few months. If he 
were very rich— By the way, is he com- 
ing this afternoon? And may I have a 
cigarette ?” 

Marion handed cigarettes. The click 
of a garden gate caught her ear. 

“Here they are—he and Lord Coryston.” 

Enid Glenwilliam lit her cigarette, and 
Her slender, long-limbed 
body, as it lay at ease in the deep garden 
chair, the pale masses of her hair, and 
the confident, quiet face beneath it, made 
a charming impression of graceful repose. 
As Arthur Coryston reached her, she held 
out a welcoming hand, and her eyes 
greeted him—a say, significant look. 

Coryston, having shaken hands with 
Miss Atherstone, hastily approached her 
companion. 

“T didn’t know you smoked,” he said, 
abruptly, standing before her with his 
hands on his sides, As always, Coryston 
made an odd figure, His worn, ill-fitting 
clothes, with their bulging pockets, the 
grasshopper slimness of his legs and arms, 
the peering, glancing look of his eternally 
restless eyes, were all of them displeasing 
to Enid Glenwilliam as she surveyed him. 
But she answered him with a smile. 

“ Mayn’t I?” 

He looked down on her, frowning. 

“Why should women set up a new 
want—a new slavery—that costs money ?” 

The color flew to her cheeks. 

“ Why shouldn’t they? 
to your own sex.” 
“No good 1” 
ders. “ 
consciences. 


most 


made no move. 


Go and preach 


He shrugged his shoul- 
3ut women are supposed to have 
And — especially—Liberal 
women,” he added 
traveled over her dress. 

“ And pray why should Liberal women 
be aseeties any more than any other kind 
of women?” she asked him, quietly. 

“Why?” His voice grew suddenly loud. 
“ Because there are thousands of people 
in this country perishing for lack of 
proper food and clothing—and it is the 
function of Liberals to bring it home to 
the other thousands.” 

Arthur Coryston broke out indignantly. 

“T say, Corry—do hold your tongue! 
You do talk such stuff!” 


slowly, as his eyes 
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The young man sitting where the whole 
eareless grace of Miss Glenwilliam’s 
person was delightfully visible to him, 
showed a countenance red with wrath. 

Coryston faced round upon him, trans- 
formed. His frown had disappeared in a 
look of radiant good humor. 

“Look here, Arthur, you’ve got the 
money-bags—you might leave me the talk- 
ing. Has he told you what’s happened?” 

The question was addressed to Miss 
Glenwilliam, while the speaker shot an 
indicating thumb in his brother’s direc- 
tion. 

The girl looked embarrassed, and Ar- 
thur Coryston again came to the rescue. 

“We've no right to thrust our family 
affairs upon other people, Corry,” he said, 
resolutely. “I told you so as we walked 
up.” 

“Oh, but they’re so interesting,” was 
Coryston’s cool reply, as he took his seat 
by Marion Atherstone. “I’m certain ev- 
erybody here finds them so. And what 
on earth have I taken Knatchett for, 
except to blazon abroad what our dear 
mother has been doing?” 


“T wish to heaven you hadn’t taken 
Knatchett,” said Arthur, sulkily. 

“You regard me as a nuisance? Well, 
I mean to be. I’m finding out such lots 
of things,” added Coryston, slowly, while 
his eyes, wandering over the plain, ceased 
their restlessness for a moment and be- 
came fixed and dreamy. 

Dr. Atherstone caught the last words 
as he came out from his study. He ap- 
proached his guests with an amused look 
at Coryston. But the necessary cour- 
tesies of the situation imposed them- 
selves. So long as Arthur Coryston was 
present, the Tory son of his Tory mother, 
an Opposition M.P. for a constituency 
part of which was visible from the cottage 
garden, and a comparative stranger to the 
Atherstones, it was scarcely possible to 
let Coryston loose. The younger brother 
was there—Atherstone perfectly under- 
stood—simply because Miss Glenwilliam 
was their guest; not for his own beauz 
yeux or his daughter’s. But having ven- 
tured onto hostile ground, for a fair 
lady’s sake, he might look to being kindly 
treated. ‘ 

Arthur, on his side, however, played 
his part badly. He rose indeed to greet 
Atherstone—whom he barely knew, and 


was accustomed to regard as a pestilent 
agitator—with the indifferent good-breed- 
ing that all young Englishmen of th 
classes have at command; he was read; 
to talk of the view and the weather, and 
to discuss various local topics. But it 
was increasingly evident that he felt him- 
self on false ground; lured there, more- 
over, by feelings he could hardly suppose 
were unsuspected by his hosts. Enid 
Glenwilliam watched him with secret but 
sympathetic laughter; and presently came 
to his aid. She rose from her seat. 

“Tt’s a little hot here, Marion. Shall 
I have time to show Mr. Coryston the 
view from the wood-path before tea?” 

Marion assented. And the two tall fig- 
ures strolled away across a little field 
toward a hanging wood on the edge of 
the hill. 

“Will she have him?” said Coryston to 
Marion Atherstone, looking after the de- 
parting figures. 

The question was disconcertingly frank. 
Marion laughed and colored. 

“T haven’t the slightest idea.” 

“ Because there'll be the deuce to pay 
if she does,” said Coryston, nursing his 
knee and bubbling with amusement. 
“My unfortunate mother will have to 
make another will. What the lawyers 
have made out of her already!” 

“There would be no reconciling her to 
the notion of such a marriage?’ asked 
Atherstone, after a moment. 

“<Tf my son take to him a wife of the 
daughters of Heth, what good shall my 
life be unto me?” quoted Coryston, 
laughing. “Good gracious, how handy 
the Bible comes in—for most things! I 
expect you’re an infidel, and don’t know.” 
He looked up curiously at Atherstone. 

A shade of annoyance crossed Ather- 
stone’s finely marked face. 

“T am the son of a Presbyterian minis- 
ter,” he said, shortly. “ But to return. 
After all, you know, Radicals and Tories 
do still intermarry! It hasn’t quite come 
to that!” 

“No, but it’s coming to that!” cried 
Coryston, bringing his hand down in a 
slap on the tea-table. “And women like 
my mother are determined it shall come 
to it. They want to see this country 
divided up into two hostile camps—fight- 
ing it out—blood and thunder, and devil- 
ries galore. Aye, and—” he brought his 
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face eagerly, triumphantly, close to Ath- 
erstone’s—* so do you too—at bottom.” 

The Doctor drew back. “I want politics 
to be realities, if that’s what you mean,” 
he said, coldly. “But the peaceful 
methods of democracy are enough for me. 
Well, Lord Coryston, you say you’ve been 
finding out a lot of things since you’ve 
been settled here. What sort ?”’ 

Coryston turned an odd, deliberate look 
at his questioner. 

“Yes, I’m after a lot of game—in the 
Liberal preserves just as much as the 
lory. There isn’t a pin to choose be- 
tween you! Now, look here!” He 
hecked the items off on his fingers. “ My 
mother’s been refusing land for a Baptist 
chapel. Half the village Baptist—lots of 
land handy—she won’t let ’em have a 
vard. Well, we’re having meetings every 
week, we’re sending her resolutions every 
week, which she puts in the waste-paper 
basket. And on Sundays they rig up a 
tent on that bit of common ground at the 
park gates, and sing hymns at her when 
she goes to church. That’s No. 1. No. 2 

My mother’s been letting Page — her 
agent—evict a jolly, decent fellow called 
Price, a smith, who’s been distributing 
Liberal leaflets in some of the villages. 
All sorts of other reasons given, of course 

but that’s the truth. Well, I sat on 
Page’s doorstep for two or three days— 
no good. Now I’m knocking up a shop 
and a furnace, and all the rest of the togs 
wanted, for Price, in my back yard at 
Knatchett. And we’ve made him Liberal 
agent for the village. I can tell you he’s 
going it! That’s No. 2. No. 3—There’s 
a slight difficulty with the hunt I needn’t 
trouble you with. We’ve given ’em warn- 
ing we’re going to kill foxes wherever we 
can get ’em. They’ve been just gorging 
chickens this last year—nasty beasts! 
That don’t matter much however. No. 4 

Ah-ha!”—he rubbed his hands—“ I’m 
on the track of that old hypocrite Burton 
of Martover—” 

“ Burton! one of the best men in the 
!” eried Atherstone, indignantly. 








country: 
“ You’re quite mistaken, Lord Coryston !” 

“ Am I!” eried Coryston, with equal in- 
dignation. “Not a bit of it. Talking 
Liberalism through his nose at all the 
meetings round here, and then doing a 
thing— Look here! He turned that man 
and his wife—Potifer’s his name---who 
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are now looking after me, out of their 
cottage and their bit of land—why, do 
you think?—because the man voted for 
Arthur! Why shouldn’t he vote for Ar- 
thur? Arthur kissed his baby. Of course 
he voted for Arthur. He thought Arthur 
was ‘a real nice gentleman ’—so did his 
wife. Why shouldn’t he vote for Arthur? 
Nobody wanted to kiss Burton’s baby. 
Hang him! You know this kind of thing 
must be put a stop to!” 

And, getting up, Coryston stamped up 
and down furiously, his small face aflame. 
Atherstone watched him in silence. This 
strange settlement of Lady Coryston’s 
disinherited son—socialist and revolu- 
tionist—as a kind of watchman, in the 
very midst of the Coryston estates, at his 
mother’s very gates, might not after all 
turn out so well as the democrats of the 
neighborhood had anticipated. The man 
was too queer—too flighty. 

“Wait a bit! I think some of your 
judgments may be too hasty, Lord Corys- 
ton. There’s a deal to learn in this neigh- 
borhood—the Hoddon Grey estate, for in- 
stance.” 

Coryston threw up his hands. 

“The Newburys—my word, the New- 
burys! ‘Too bright and good ’—aren’t 
they ?—‘ for human nature’s daily food.’ 
Such churches—and schools—and villages ! 
All the little boys patterns—and all the 
little girls saints. Everybody singing in 
choirs—and belonging to confraternities 
—and carrying banners. ‘ By the prick- 
ing of my thumbs,’ when I see a New- 
bury I feel that a mere fraction divides 
me from the criminal class. And I tell 
you, I’ve heard a story about that estate—” 
the odd figure paused beside the tea-table, 
and rapped it vigorously for emphasis— 
“that’s worse than any other villainy I’ve 
yet come across. You know what I mean. 
Betts and his wife!” 

He paused, scrutinizing the faces of 
Atherstone and Marion with his glitter- 
ing eyes 

Atherstone nodded gravely. He and 
Marion both knew the story. The neigh- 
borhood indeed was ringing with it. On 
the one hand it involved the pitiful tale 
of a divorced woman; on the other the 
unbending religious convictions of the 
Newbury family. There was hot cham- 
pionship on both sides; but on the whole 
the Newbury family was at the moment 
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unpopular in their own county because 
of the affair. And Edward Newbury in 
particular was thought to have behaved 
with harshness. 

Coryston sat down to discuss the mat- 
ter with his companions, showing a white 
heat of feeling. “The religious tyrant,” 
he vowed, “is the most hideous of all 
tyrants!” 

Marion said little. Her grave look fol- 
lowed her guest’s vehement talk; but she 
scarcely betrayed her own point of view. 
The Doctor, of course, was as angry as 
Coryston. 

Presently Atherstone was summoned 
into the house, and then Coryston said, 
abruptly: 

“My mother likes that fellow New- 
bury. My sister likes him. From what I 
hear—he might become my brother-in- 
law. He sha’n’t—before Marcia knows 
this story!” 

Marion looked a little embarrassed, and 
certainly disapproving. 

“He has very warm friends down 
here,” she said, slowly—* people who ad- 
mire him enormously.” 

“So had Torquemada!” cried Coryston. 
“What does that prove? Look here!”— 
he put both elbows on the table and 
looked sharply into Marion’s plain and 
troubled countenance—“ don’t you agree 
with me?” 

“T don’t know whether I do or not—I 
don’t know enough about it.” 

“You mustn’t,” he said, eagerly—* you 
mustn’t disagree with me!” Then, after 
a pause, “Do you know that I’m always 
hearing about you, Miss Atherstone, down 
in those villages ?’”’ 

Marion blushed furiously, then laughed. 

“T can’t imagine why.” 

“Oh yes, you can. I hate charity— 
generally. It’s a beastly mess. Bui the 
things you do—are human things. Look 
here, if you ever want any help, anything 
that a fellow with not much coin but 
with a pair of strong arms and a decent 
headpiece can do, you come to me. Do 
you see?” 

Marion smiled and thanked him. 

Coryston rose. 

“T must go. Sha’n’t wait for Arthur. 
He seems to be better employed. But-—I 
should like to come up here pretty often, 
Miss Atherstone, and talk to you. I 
shouldn’t wonder if I agreed with you 


more than I do with your father. Do you 
see any objection ?” 

He stood leaning on the back of a 
chair, looking at her with his queer sim- 
plicity. She smiled back. 

“ Not the least. Come when you like.” 

He nodded, and without any further 
farewell or any conventional message to 
her father he strode away down the gar- 
den, whistling. 

Marion was left alone. Her face, the 
face of a woman of thirty-five, relaxed; 
a little rose-leaf pink crept into the 
cheeks. This was the fourth or fifth time 
that she had met Lord Coryston, and each 
time they had seemed to understand each 
other a little better. She put aside all 
foolish notions. But life was certainly 
more interesting than it had been. 


Coryston had been gone some time, 
when at last his brother and Miss Glen- 
william emerged from the wood. The tea- 
table was now spread in the shade, and 
they approached it. Marion tried to show 
nothing of the curiosity she felt. 

That Arthur Coryston was in no mood 
for ordinary conversation, at least, was 
clear. He refused her proffered cup, and 
almost immediately took his leave. Enid 
subsided again into her long chair, and 
Atherstone and Marion waited upon her. 
She had an animated, excited look, the 
reflection no doubt of the conversation 
which had taken place in the wood. But 
when Marion and she were left alone it 
was a long time before she disclosed any- 
thing. At last, when the golden May 
light was beginning to fade from the hill, 
she sat up suddenly. 

“T don’t think I can, Marion; I don’t 
think I can!” 

“Can what?” 

“ Marry that man, my dear!” She bent 
forward and took her friend’s hands in 
hers. “ Do you know what I was thinking 
of all the time he talked—and he’s a very 
nice boy—and I like him very much. I 
was thinking of my father!” 

She threw her head back proudly. 
Marion looked at her in some perplexity. 

“T was thinking of my father,” she re- 
peated. “ My father is the greatest man 
I know. And I’m not only his daughter; 
I’m his friend. He has no one but me, 
since my mother died. He tells me 
everything, and I understand him. Why 
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should I marry a man like that, when I 
have my father! And yet of course he 
touches me—Arthur Coryston—and some 
day I shall want a home—and children— 
like other people. And there is the money, 
if his mother didn’t strip him of it for 
marrying me! And there’s the famous 
name, and the family, and the prestige. 
Oh yes, I see all that. It attracts me 
enormously. I’m no ascetic, as Coryston 
has discovered. And yet when I think of 
going from my father to that man—from 
my father’s ideas to Arthur’s ideas—it’s 
as though some one thrust me into a cave, 
and rolled a stone on me. I should beat 
myself dead, trying to get out! I told 
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him I couldn’t make up my mind yet— 
for a long, long time.” 

“Was that kind?’ said Marion, gently. 

“ Well, he seemed to like it better than 
a final No,” laughed the girl, but rather 
drearily. “ Marion! you don’t know, no- 
body can know but me, what a man my 
father is!” 

And, sitting erect, she looked absent- 
ly at the plain, the clear hardness of 
her eyes melting to a passionate ten- 
derness. It was to Marion as though 
the rugged figure of the Chancellor over- 
shadowed them; just as, at that moment, 
in the political sense, it overshadowed 
England. 


BY ETHEL AUGUSTA COOK 


OW lost in trees a gray house stands with flowers about the door; 
A gravel path leads to the gate, a white road sweeps before. 
O brooding house, and shadowy grass,.and flowers red and sweet! 


The white road sweeping straight away was made for children’s feet. 


Long years ago child voices thrilled among the swaying trees, 


Long years ago a blithesome laugh was borne on every breeze. 
In every mossy hollow then a goblin treasure kept; 


In every fragrant blossom then a fairy lightly slept. 


All day a horde of flying feet beat down the willing grass; 


All day a bow of widened eyes watched mystic wonders pass 
In shadows gray, and circling cloud, and showers that brightened all, 


And through the hours a little bird made music with his eall. 


The wall closed out a world unknown and drew a world about, 


But when the gate blew open once, wide wistful eyes looked out. 
O brooding house, and shadowy grass, and flowers red and sweet! 


The white road sweeping straight away was made for children’s feet. 


The road so white lay here in shade, and there in sunlight gleamed, 


While all the way tall laughing grass its wayward tresses streamed. 
So far it ran no one could say what place was at its end; 


Wide, white,- and straight, it swept away with never any bend. 


The rushing feet have now grown slow, and go with quiet tread. 


The fairies sleeping in the flowers woke long ago and fled. 
The gate swings wide, the wall is down, the mystic road is clear; 


But no one goes with dancing feet, or ever journeys here. 


They fare, staid pilgrims, far and wide; the round world is their home. 


They go on every road but this; on this they never come. 
O brooding house, and shadowy grass, and flowers red and sweet! 


The white road sweeping straight away was made for children’s feet. 
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The Geniuses 


BY V. H. 
Bester being geniuses, Philip and 


Desdemona were the parents of 

two children, Susannah Briggs 
and Dennis Kilpatrick, respectively. The 
names were by no means the choice of the 
parents. Grandfather Abbott, who was 
Philip’s father, paid the rent of the charm- 
ing flat oceupied by the young couple, 
and a mother whose memory he cherished 
had been in her youth known as Susan- 
nah Briggs. Likewise Desdemona’s fa- 
ther, whose part was to provide Maggie— 
a pearl of serving-maids—and other 
luxuries, thought highly of a certain 
Irish progenitor of his own; and these 
two saw, to say the least, nothing more 
than a fair exchange in their claim of 
some considerable rights to name Philip’s 
and Desdemona’s children. But almost 
any one will admit that the names 
were neither musical nor poetical, and, 
as Desdemona plaintively remarked to 
Philip, “ ‘ Dennis Kilpatrick ’ you couldn’t 
even shorten to ‘Sue’!” 

For some time after becoming mem- 
bers of the family, the two children 
were not allowed to greatly disturb 
either the absorptions or the serenity 
of their parents. A period did arrive, 
however, when this serenity was in 
constant menace, as regarded both poet 
and musician. Philip loved harmoni- 
ous sounds made by himself on the 
piano—particularly if composed by him- 
self—even as Desdemona loved the mak- 
ing of rhymes to send magazines; 


and he might be sitting i patlor of 
the flat, his ear bent to so vishing 
or elusive harmony, when nly the 


room might be invaded by sounds stri- 
dently inharmonious and anything but 
elusive. Or Desdemona, in the throes of 
a sonnet, which, as everybody knows, is 
of the most difficult style of poetry, might 
be feverishly groping for something other 
than “dose” to rhyme with “ close.” 
“Do you think you couldn’t contrive 
to make ‘dose’”—it had been his own 
suggestion—“ do at all?” Philip, pausing 
with his fingers above the keyboard, 


might inquire, concernedly. 
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Desdemona, her lovely gaze upon him, 
might seem to consider for a moment, 
and then shake her lovely head. Yet, 
not wishing to appear as though slighting 
his suggestion: “I think ‘dose’ might 
do very nicely if it were a doctor writing 
it, or if it were humorous poetry; but 
you see, dearest” —the tone liquidly 
sweet, as were all Desdemona’s tones— 
“in these love sonnets—” 

Bursting into such an atmosphere 
might—probably would—come Dennis 
Kilpatrick, somewhat stocky of build, 
to stumble over the rug and bump his 
nose on the piano leg, or Susannah 
Briggs, efficiently driving the cat and 
puppy harnessed to the toy automobile. 

“Why doesn’t Maggie keep them out?” 
Philip was constantly moved to inquire, 
but Maggie, whose life did not even re- 
motely suggest a poet’s dream, had every- 
thing else to do also, and of this Des- 
demona was vaguely aware. 

“T think,” she one day confided to 
Philip, “that they could learn to stay 
out without bothering M..;zie all the 
time. I think they’re old enough to be 
taught to—mind.” 

The idea had the force of entire nov- 
elty to Philip, and it appealed to him 
as any idea of Desdemona’s did. 

“ Why, yes,” he agreed; “ of course they 
are. They ”__he was giving the mat- 
ter his firet-Seriow msideration—“ they 
seem. to me at lea inarily intelli- 
gepg¢ for their ages. they to you?” 

ertainly they do,” Desdemona, 
aln#st crisply. She ha#¥a vague flash 
of The mother defending her offspring. 
“The only thing is,” she pursued, “ how 
to go about it.” She looked at Philip 
with a somewhat troubled expression. 
“We never have, you know.” 

Philip took her in his arms; he was 
always compelled to do it if she looked 
at him with a troubled expression. 
“Why,” said he, with the air of its being 
the simplest thing in the world, “just 
tell ’em they can’t come in, and if they 
do come in spank ’em. It’s the universal 
procedure.” 
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‘I know they’d come in!” she said. 
She had a look of scared anticipation. 

“Well?” he questioned. “I don’t sup- 
pose we’d have to—do it—very hard the 
first time,” he told her, comfortingly. He 
called: “Susannah Briggs, Dennis Kil- 
patrick, come here!” 

They emerged from a space outside 
the immediate parental circle and stood 
respectfully, Susannah Briggs holding 
Dennis by the hand. Superficially, any 
marks distinguishing them as the chil- 
dren of genius were absent; they looked 
healthy and reasonably well cared for. 
Susannah was of blond eoloring, Dennis 
darker. Dennis had his short legs incased 
in dark-blue rompers; Susannah wore 
a white frock, slightly soiled. A parti- 
colored ribbon tied her straight hair— 
Desdemona’s curled. Desdemona herself 
had bought the ribbon, in the hope that 
some one of the colors in it would make 
its wearer prettier, for, saving a certain 
relieving assurance of glance, Susannah 
was almost plain. Her mother could not 
anderstand this, looking at Philip, nor 
could Philip, looking at Desdemona. It 
troubled them both, both having the 
artist’s perceptions. Yet there was some- 
thing about Susannah Briggs. It was 
her eyes which were her striking feature; 
not blue like Desdemona’s, not dark like 
Philip’s. They appeared to look in a 
calm and level manner upon general 
existence and upon their owner’s par- 
ticular environment. 

“Now,” said Philip, in a tone so 
gravely portentous that Susannah Briggs 
raised cne eyebrow, “we are very busy 
this morning, and we want you to go 
down in the back yard and play like good 
children, and not come in till we call 
you. Do you understand ?” 

Susannah replied, slowly: “I’d hate to 
play down there all the rest of the day. 
Dennis would go to sleep. He’s only 
three, you know.” 

Philip experienced a sensation of re- 
sentment. “Will you be good enough 
to tell me,” he inquired, “just what you 
mean by that?” 

“You’d never think to call us.” Su- 
sannah’s voice was too level; it seemed 
to merely acknowledge a fact as it stood. 
Tt also made Philip mentally acknowl- 
edge it, which had the effect of arousing 
parental ire in him. 
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“ Young lady,” he asked, sternly, “ has 
it ever occurred to you children that 
you are old enough to mind? To just 
simply mind?” His emphasis was meant 
to reduce Susannah Briggs to a less dis- 
quieting attitude. 

She allowed a brief, contemplative 
glance to rest upon him, then took her 
brother by the hand, a certain decisive- 
ness in the movement. “I don’t know 
whether it has to Dennis or not,” she 
replied, briefly, “ but I'll try him. 
on, Dennis.” 

Philip felt that the manner of their 
exit still left the situation rather in the 
hands of Susannah. He reflected upon 
it for some time after they were gone. 

“You don’t think,” he presently said 
to Desdemona, “there is anything—ab- 
normal—in any way about Susannah 
Briggs, do you?” 

“ There’s—something,” Desdemona ad- 
mitted. “I don’t think it’s—I don’t 
think she’s going to be a—poet, or any- 
thing. I know I was never that way.” 

Philip smiled a little; even Philip 
could not imagine Desdemona as having 
been in the least like Susannah Briggs. 
“T’m rather puzzled about it,” he said. 
He turned as the door flew open and the 
two children, evidently in the capacity 
of pursuer and pursued, rushed through 
it. 

“T’m not coming in,” announced Su- 
sannah, calmly, though hastily; “I’m 
just coming in after Dennis.” 

This being the visible fact, Philip 
exonerated his daughter, but addressed 
himself to his son with brevity. “ Dennis 
Kilpatrick,” he said, “you have been a 
very bad boy in not minding, and now 
I’m going to spank you.” Then he sud- 
denly wondered. “Do you know what 
‘spank’ means?” 

“T’ll sit down on it!” exclaimed Den- 
nis, and instantly took up a position 
which removed Philip’s doubts. It also 
threatened his dignity. A glance of 
dancing audacity flashed upward to the 
parents. 

Philip looked questioningly at Des- 
demona. 

“ Why,” she said, “I suppose you ought 
to pick him up and—do it — anyway. 
You—could, you know.” 

“Sit tight, Dennis!” suddenly said 
Susannah Briggs, in a low, intense 
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voice. Her father looked at her; the 
gaze she returned him was unfathomable. 

“T think” she said, “you’d better let 
me tend to him. I just went to ask 
Maggie a word and he slipped in. I 
won’t let him again. Come on, Dennis.” 

Dennis obediently rose, keeping, how- 
ever, the endangered part of his being 
watchfully turned from Philip, and Su- 
sannah led him to the door. The parents 
stood in uncertainty. Somehow they did 
not feel well enough acquainted with 
Susannah Briggs to detain her. 

After there had been quiet in the room 
for some time, Philip asked Desdemona, 
“What do you suppose she meant by 
that ?” 

“By what, dearest?” Desdemona had 
suddenly found the rhyme she had been 
groping for; her tone, though sweet, was 
abstracted. 

“She must have been trying to read,” 
pursued Philip, as he crossed over to the 
piano. He was composing a fantasy 
which he called “ Circles,” and was fasci- 
nated by it. It was a series of one-two- 
three sounds which you played with the 
hands crossing and recrossing each other, 
the fingers seeming to revolve swiftly 
all up and down the keyboard. He felt 
sure that it would make him famous— 
both Desdemona and he lived in a dream 
of future fame. Grandfather Abbott and 
the family of Desdemona flouted the 
idea, although the loveliness of Desde- 
mona and the almost equal lovableness of 
Philip made pronounced disapprobation 
difficult; and Philip and Desdemona, 
with their beautiful dispositions, forgave 
this attitude, and returned one of a 
most disarming friendliness. Philip had 
an oceasional musie pupil, but he had 
become very indifferent to this man- 
ner of making a livelihood. Besides, 
in any absences of his from her side, 
Desdemona pined; and as even the rela- 
tives could not bear the thought of Des- 
demona’s pining, he had come to be, by 
tacit consent, excused from any promi- 
nent part in the maintenance of himself 
and his family. 

So now, while Desdemona was com- 
pleting her fourth or fifth sonnet to 
love—she had set out to write a hundred 
or so after the style of Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning’s on the same subject— 
and Philip was softly manipulating the 
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piano keys in fragments of the “ Circles,” 
down in the back yard—it was really a 
pretty tiled court with a tiny grass-plot 
from which tenants were requested t 
“keep off ’—on a bench in the shade ot! 
the wall, sat Susannah Briggs, apparently 
absorbed in an immense volume held on 
her lap with difficulty, and having for its 
title The Wandering Jew. There was 
no doubt that Susannah was reading it 
—reading it aloud—for Dennis Kil- 
patrick, curled at her side, his face tow- 
ard her, was following the motions of 
her lips with a look of painful and earnest 
concentration upon his own young fea- 
tures. 

“T guess you’re tired of listening,” 
said Susannah at last, with something 
of a sigh on her own account. “I don’t 
think myself much of it is very interest- 
ing. But I s’pose if anybody could 
stand it to write it all, we ought to be 
able to, to read it. I don’t intend to 
write any but just interesting kinds. 
We'll look at the pictures awhile now.” 

“TI could make a panther,” said Den- 
nis, suddenly—they had found a picture 
of one, and Susannah had read its name 
and what it was doing—“ if I had a lead- 
pencil.” 

“You couldn’t, either,” returned Su- 
sannah, matter-of-factly; “nobody can 
but artists. Artists made all these pic- 
tures.” 

“T’m an artist,” said Dennis. 

Susannah looked rather contemptuous- 
ly at him and turned over the leaf. 
“You’re only three,” she said. “TI never 
heard of anybody being anything when 
they weren’t but three.” 

But awhile after they had gone up to 
the dining-room, Dennis eame over to her 
on his fat legs; she herself was curled up 
in the morris- chair, thinking. Sounds 
of the piano were coming from the par- 
lor, and it was partly about that that 
Susannah was thinking. Maggie was 
watering the geraniums in the dining- 
room windows; she had bathed and re- 
clothed the children; Susannah’s straight, 
yellowish hair was tied with a ribbon of 
the same hue, and it seemed also to match 
her straight, level gaze in some fashion. 
Dennis had been lying on his stomach 
under the dining-table, with the big book 
out of which they had looked at the pic- 
tures open on the floor beside him. He 
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now laid a dirty sheet of paper in Susan- 
nah’s lap and stood on tiptoe to lean 
on the arm of the chair and look into 
her face. 

‘I told you I was one!” he said, tri- 
umphantly. 

“One what?” asked Susannah, whose 
reflections he had broken into. 

‘You know—” his look became slight- 
ly anxious. “I don’t remember the name 
of it.” 

Susannah’s glance fell upon the sheet 
of paper. “An artist,” she said, un- 
thinkingly. Then she looked closely at 
her brother and back at the picture 
again. “I shouldn’t wonder if you were 
going to be some kind of a genius, too, 
Dennis,” she said, slowly and soberly. 


Unquestionably it was the privilege 
of Maggie to get married; it is of every 
one who has the opportunity; and living 
as she had in an atmosphere of sonnets, 
it is quite possible that Maggie may have 
absorbed from them something of the 
idea. At any rate, after Thomas Ma- 
guire had finally threatened to leave and 
return no more unless she made up her 
mind and took him, she reluctantly did 
so. Reluctantly, because of Philip and 
Desdemona and the children; for who 
could say so well as Maggie what the 
world would be to them without her? 

After her departure there was a strange 
era in the flat; there were servants who 
left, extravagant servants, servants who 
stole, and servants who slapped Dennis, 
and servants who would not mind Susan- 
nah Briggs. Even Philip and Desdemona 
felt the strain a little, although less 
than any one else concerned. But the 
situation told upon those who really did 
have to worry about it, and one day 
Grandmother Abbott, who, although she 
has not been previously mentioned, was 
a person of considerable weight in the 
family, put forth the astonishing prop- 
osition that Philip and Desdemona could 
manage to exist without any servant at 
all. 

Almost equally astonishing was the 
effect upon the other relatives, who, the 
spell being once broken, began either to 
express or to feel the same opinion. The 
idea took root among them that Philip 
and Desdemona, though as lovely and 
lovable as ever, were not thereby of 
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necessity rendered wholly irresponsible ; 
that, as a matter of fact, genius to the 
contrary notwithstanding, it might even 
be good for them to assume some of 
those duties which more ordinary mortals 
accept as a matter of course. Heartless 
as it may seem to write the fact in cold 
blood, when once the relatives had al- 
lowed themselves to think about it, these 
two unusual beings had very much worn 
upon their nerves and patience; the de- 
cree went forth, and Desdemona, poet 
as she was and still slenderly fair and 
young like her immortal namesake, be- 
came expected to wash her hands at the 
kitehen sink, and peel the potatoes for 
her family’s dinner. 

She was very docile about it, so much 
so that the relatives felt ashamed of 
themselves. Also it is surprising how 
little may be done in the way of house- 
keeping if one (or two) earnestly set out 
to do little—for it may be said for Philip 
that he was always ready to assist in 
doing it. Desdemona swept the floors 
sometimes—wearing a charming dust-cap 
under which showed tendrils of hair, and 
which made very lovely her eyes. 

“Do you tuink,” she might ask Philip, 
raising them to him, “that when you go 
to sweep a room you ought to sweep 
first or dust first?” 

“T think,” Philip might reply, taking 
her in his arms, “that you sweep first. 
You see,” with superior logie, “if you 
didn’t, you’d stir the dust all up again 
while you were sweeping.” Also he had 
some vague memories of his childhood 
to guide him. “You sweep, and then 
you let the dust settle, and then you 
dust.” 

“Oh yes,” Desdemona might say, with 
instant and beautiful understanding, and 
she found she could make several lines 
of a sonnet while it was settling. She 
had reached the seventy-ninth one, and 
Philip must have been a good part of 
the distance around the “ Circles,” when 
the thing that tumbled the universe into 
ruins about her happened —or, rather, 
when she discovered it behind the side- 
board while sweeping the dining-room. 
It was evidently a literary production 
of Susannah’s. 

“This is a story,’ 


, 


eaught Desdemona’s 
eyes, “that I am going to write for a 
magazine. Its title is going to be ‘The 
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Geniuses,’ and it is about my father and 
mother. It is a true story.” 

Desdemona here gave a gasp, and felt 
an instinctive need of Philip. Susan- 
nah was now nine years of age; it sud- 
denly came fearfully to her that Susan- 
nah might have something to say in this 
manuscript. 

“She stood leaning against the re- 
frigerator” (read Desdemona), “her 
face deeply absorbed in thinking of a 
word that would rhyme and her dinner 
burning. She was a poet and all the 
neighbors know it—I didn’t make that 
up myself because I am not one. I hope 
I never will be. The other day I heard 
Miss McKenney” (who was Susannah’s 
teacher) “say to Miss Carboro” (who 
was the principal) “that of course fa- 
ther and mother would have gifted chil- 
dren, but even if I am one, I am deter- 
mined to be something else besides a 
poet. I know too well the unhappiness 
which is caused by them. 

“The back lid of the stove was off, 
and the smoke was pouring into the 
room, but being a poet, she didn’t know 
it—no, I will say ‘didn’t realize it’ to 
save it from being a rhyme. It is very 
difficult to live with one all your life and 
not get in the habit of it. 

“The back lid of the stove was off 
because the damper is broken and you 
can’t turn it up from the outside, and 
mother—I mean the peet—never thinks 
to put it back on after she has taken it 
off to turn up the damper. The reason 
why the damper is broken is because 
the poet’s husband was one too—at least 
he was a musician and composed things 

the piano and didn’t think about 
>. or the stove smoking if you 
left the lid off any more than the poet 
did. Grandmother Abbott says they’re 
a pair of them and it would be hard 
to tell which is the biggest one, but I 
pretended not to know what she meant 
because she has no business to call them 
that even if they are. TI think myself 
though that if mother wasn’t one the 
two words would mean about the same— 
I mean ‘poet’ and the word Grand- 
mother Abbott meant. I absolutely re- 
fuse to become one. 

“Dennis isn’t going to be a musician 
like father either, but I guess he’ll have 
to draw pictures. He can’t seem to help 


it. He has made one for a children’s 
magazine called ‘The Motherless Brood.’ 
It was going to be pathetic, about little 
birds and other creatures whose fathers 
and mothers had been cruelly slain to 
go on ladies’ hats, and things like that 
or got caught. I told Dennis he’d bet- 
ter make it about us because we are one, 
but decided that he could not as it 
would reflect on our parents. So I had 
him make it of an incubator getting on 
fire like Grandfather Abbott’s did, and 
all the chickens rushing out into the 
cold without time to put their feathers 
on. (Of course I only said that to make 
it sound funny.) 

“T wrote to the Editor and explained 
to him that Dennis’s picture ought to 
get the prize because if he would stop 
and think about it, this brood was the 
most pathetic one of all because it had 
‘never had no mother.’ He wrote back 
that he had very much enjoyed both the 
picture and the letter and how old was 
Dennis, and he sent the five dollars him- 
self because he said-he was afraid the 
judges wouldn’t have a sense of humor. 
He meant that he knew the picture 
only pretended to be pathetic, but they 
wouldn’t. We have spent most of the 
money for candy and lunches because 
we sometimes become tired of eating 
bread and milk on the pantry shelf, and 
we have not told our parents about it 
because they would not be interested. 
They are unnatural parents. 

“They have allowed their two beauti- 
ful children to grow up without any of 
the tender and refining influences of a 
mother’s love, and since Maggie left they 
have mostly combed their own hair and 
Dennis’s too—I have, I mean, although 
I don’t know just how to put it in about 
it to make it sound like a story. If it 
weren’t for Aunt Jessica I don’t know 
what we would do about clothes and 
things, as mother—or the poet, rather— 
never thinks about it, only whether you 
look pretty after it’s on and wonders why 
you don’t. 

“*She thinks she has to spend her time 
In searching after words that rhyme "— 
and T only did that to show that I could 
be one if I wanted to. But I hope I 

shall never have that desire. 

“Of course Maggie was all right as 
long as she lasted, but even then ‘in 
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happy homes they saw the light’ where 
their fathers and mothers weren’t mak- 
ing sonnets or playing on the piano and 
forgetting all about dampers and other 
kitchen things, and their young souls 
were filled with bitterness—well, I don’t 
suppose Dennis’s was so much, because 
I’ve always been a father and mother to 
him and he isn’t hardly old enough 
anyway, but I think it has a little. They 
have never been allowed to disturb their 
parents’ thoughts and harmonies, and 
when very young were about to have been 
spanked for this—at least Dennis was— 
and since then they have held them- 
selves proudly aloof.” 

Here the manuscript abruptly closed. 


When Susannah and Dennis came in 
from the morning session of school, it 
was to find their lunch spread in very 
unusual state in the dining-room—their 
mother’s first step toward reparation. 
For Desdemona, since that wreck of the 
universe which had seemed to follow the 
reading of Susannah’s story, had been 
receiving revelations. Mothers of chil- 
dren couldn’t be poets; they could just 
be mothers of children! If they were 
not, the children would rise up as Su- 
sannah and Dennis had done; Desde- 
mona had not known that before, and 
Philip had not, but Susannah had known 
it! 

Desdemona had a sudden, sweeping un- 
derstanding of Susannah — Susannah, 
whose child’s eyes had seen what her 
mother’s could not, and whose lips would 
not speak; Susannah, who had held her- 
self “proudly aloof,” who had accepted 
having her “young soul filled with bit- 
terness ”—yet who would not allow her 
parents to be “called that, even if they 
were”! <A choking yearning filled Des- 
demona’s breast for Susannah! 

“Why don’t we eat on the pantry 
shelf?” Dennis asked, in wonderment; 
but Susannah ate without comment, her 
glance going every now and then toward 
her mother. 

“You mustn’t go back without wash- 
ing your face, Dennis,” she said when 
they were through, and went to the 
kitchen to wipe her own on the towel. 
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A pang went through Desdemona’s heart 
-—yes, Susannah had been a father and 
mother to Dennis! 

Before they left, Susannah went tow- 
ard Desdemona, stopping before she quite 
reached her. She said: 

“What’s the matter, 
you sick ?”’ 

Desdemona shook her head; her lips 
slightly quivered. A queer expression 
passed over the child’s face. 

“T guess papa’ll be back in a little 
while,” she said, in what seemed like a 
studied tone. “I wouldn’t ery.” 

“Tt isn’t that,” Desdemona said. 
Then her voice choked; she turned away 
abruptly. 

At the door Susannah paused. “ Good- 
by, mamma,” she said. Desdemona made 
a barely audible response. Out in the 
vestibule Susannah stopped again and 
stood as though in uncertainty. “ Good- 
by, mamma,” she repeated. 

“ Good-by,” returned Desdemona, and 
tried to keep the sob out of the word. It 
was partly a sob of happiness. 
nah’s face—the carefully veiled concern 
in her voice—Susannah cared! 
of it all, she cared! 

The front door closed, and then Des- 
demona heard it open again. 

“ Good-by, mamma,” called Susannah. 

“ Good-by, dear!” she called back, re- 
assuringly. For now her heart was sing- 
ing; now she knew the heart of Susannah 
Briggs, and that it was not too late! 

When she put the manuscript into 
Philip’s hands a little later, he read it 
through twice without looking up from 
its pages: it seemed that Susannah had 
made good her promise to write “only 
interesting kinds.” 

After the second reading, his eyes 
sought Desdemona’s. Their own under- 
standing was so complete that the one 
long look they gave each other was all 
that was needed. And presently Philip 
asked: 

“Whom do they get to mend dampers 
—plumbers ?” 

A shadowy smile flitted over Desde- 
mona’s storm-ravaged but still lovely 
countenance. “We might,” she said, 
“ask Susannah. She probably knows.” 
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Some Sevillan Incidents 


BY W. D. 


HROUGH all the many changes 
f from better to worse, from richer to 

poorer, Seville continued faithful 
to the ideal of religious unity which the 
Isabel and the shrewd Ferdinand 
divined was the only means of consolidat- 
ng the intensely provincial kingdoms of 
Spain into one nation of Spaniards. An- 
dalusia not being Gothic had never been 
Aryan, and it was one of her kings who 
carried his orthodoxy to Castile and es- 
tablished it inexpugnably at Toledo after 
he sueceeded his heretical father there. 
When four or five hundred years later 
it beeame a political necessity of the 
Catholic Kings to expel their Jewish and 
Moorish subjects and convert their wealth 
to pious and patriotic uses, Andalusia was 
one of the most zealous provinces in the 
When presently the inquisitions 
of the Holy Office began, some five hun- 
dred heretics were burned alive at Seville 
before the year was out; many others, who 
were dead and buried, paid the penalty 
of their heresy in effigy; in all, more than 
two thousand suffered in the region round 
about. Before he was in Valladolid, 
Torquemada was in Seville, and there 
he drew up the rules that governed the 
procedure of the Inquisition throughout 
Spain. A magnificent quemadero, or 
crematory, second only to that of Madrid, 
was built: a square stone platform where 
almost every day the smoke of human 
sacrifice ascended. This crematory for 
the living was in the meadow of San 
Sebastian, now a part of the city park 
system which we left on the right that 
first evening when we drove to the Deli- 
cias. I do not know why I should now re- 
gret not having visited the place of this 
dreadful altar and offered my unavailing 
pity there to the memory of those scores 
of thousands of hapless women who suf- 
fered there to no end, not even to the 
end of confirming Spain in the faith one 
and indivisible, for there are now, after 
so many generations of torment, two 
Protestant churches in Seville. For one 
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thing, I did not know where the place 
of the quemadero was; and I do not yet 
know where those Protestant churches 
are, 

If IT went again to Seville I should 
try to visit them, but, as it was, we gave 
our second day to the Aleazar, which is 
merely the first in the series of palaces 
and gardens once stretching from the 
flank of the cathedral to the Tower of 
Gold beside the Guadalquivir. A rich 
sufficiency is left in the actual Aleazar 
to suggest the splendor of the series, and 
more than enough in the gardens to invite 
our fatigue, day after day, to the sun and 
shade of its quiet paths and seats when 
we came spent with the glories and the 
bustling piety of the cathedral. In our 
first visit we had the guidance of a 
patriotic young Granadan whose zeal for 
the Alhambra would not admit the Al- 
cazar to any comparison, but I myself 
still prefer it after seeing the Alhambra. 
It is as purely Moorish as that, and it is 
in better repair if not better taste. The 
taste in fact is the same, and the Castilian 
kings consulted it as eagerly as their 
Arabie predecessors in the talent of the 
Moslem architects whom they had not yet 
begun to drive into exile. I am not going 
to set up rival to the colored picture 
postals, which give a better notion than 
I could give of the painted and gilded 
stucco decoration, the ingenious geo- 
metrical designs on the walls, and the 
cloying sweetness of 
in the vaulted roofs 
his feeling about 


the honeycombing 
Every one will have 
Moorish architecture; 


mine is that a little goes a great way, and 
that it is too monotonous to compete with 
the Gothie in variety, while it lacks the 
dignity of any form of the Greek or the 


Renaissance. If the phrase did not insult 
the sex which the faith of the Moslem 
insufferably insults, one might sum up 
one’s slight for it in the word effeminate. 

The best of the Aleazar is the Alcazar 
gardens. But I would not ignore the 
home-like charm of the vast court by 
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which you enter from the street outside 
to the palace beyond. It is planted casu- 
ally about with rather shabby orange- 
trees that children were playing under, 
and was decorated with the week’s wash 
of the low, simple dwellings which may 
be hired at a rental moderate even for 
Seville, where a handsome and commodi- 
ous house in a good quarter rents for sixty 
dollars a year. One of those two-story 
cottages, as we should call them, in the 
ante-court of the Aleazar had for the 
student of Spanish life the special ad- 
vantage of a lover close to a ground-floor 
window dropping tender nothings down 
through the slats of the shutter to some 
maiden lurking within. The nothings 
were so tender that you could not hear 
them drop, and besides, they were Spanish 
nothings, and it would not have served 
any purpose for the stranger to listen for 
them. Once afterward we saw the na- 
tional courtship going on at another case- 
ment, but that was at night, and here 
the precious first sight of it was offered 
at ten o’clock in the morning. Nobody 
seemed to mind the lover stationed out- 
side the shutter with which the iron bars 
forbade him the closest contact; and it is 
only fair to say that he minded nobody; 
he was there when we went in and there 
when we came out, and it appears that 
when it is a question of love-making time 
is no more an object in Spain than in 
the United States. The saeie would have 
been better by moonlight, but you cannot 
always have it moonlight, and the sun 
did very well; at least, the lover did not 
seem to miss the moon. 

He was only an incident, and I hope 
the most romantic reader will let me 
revert from him to the Aleazar gardens. 
We were always reverting to them on any 
pretext or occasion, and we mostly had 
them to ourselves in the gentle afternoons 
when we strayed or sat about at will in 
them. The first day we were somewhat 
molested by the instruction of our pa- 
triotic Granadan guide, who had a 
whopper jaw and grayish blue eyes, but 
eoal-black hair for all his other blond- 
ness. He smoked incessant cigarettes, 
and he showed us especially the pavilion 
of Charles the Fifth, whom, after the 
use of all English-speaking Spanish 
guides, he ealled “ Charley Fift.” It ap- 
peared that the great emperor used this 
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pavilion for purposes of meditation; but 
he could not always have meditated there, 
though the frame of a brazier standing in 
the center intimated that it was tempered 
for reflection. The first day we found a 
small bird in possession, flying from one 
bit of the carved wooden ceiling to an 
other, and then, taking our presence in 
dudgeon, out into the sun. Another day 
there was a nursery-girl there with a baby 
that cried; on another, still move distract- 
ingly, a fashionable young French bride 
who went kodaking round while her hus- 
band talked with an archeological official, 
evidently Spanish. In his own time, 
Charley probably had the place more to 
himself, though even then his thoughts 
could not have been altogether cheerful; 
whether he recalled what he had vainly 
done to keep out of Spain while taking 
the worst of Spain with him into the 
Netherlands, where he tried to plant the 
Inquisition among his Flemings, he was 
already much soured with a world that 
had cloyed him, and was perhaps con- 
sidering even then how he might make 
his escape from it in the cloister. 

We did not know as yet how almost 
entirely dramatic the palace of the Al- 
cazar was, how largely it was representa- 
tive of what the Spanish successors of 
the Moorish kings thought those kings 
would kave made it if they had made it; 
and it was probably through an instinct 
for the genuine that we preferred the 
gardens after our first cries of wonder. 
What remains to me of our many visits 
is the mass of high borders of box, with 
roses, jasmine, and orange-trees, palms, 
and eypresses. The fountains dribbled 
rather than gushed, and everywhere were 
ranks and rows of plants in large, high 
earthen pots beside or upon the tiled 
benching that faced the fountains and 
would have been easier to sit on if you 
had not to supply the back yourself. The 
flowers were not in great profusion, and 
chiefly we rejoiced in the familiar quaint- 
ness of clumps of massive blood-red cox- 
combs and strange yellow ones. The walks 
were bordered with box, and there remains 
distinctly the impression of marble steps 
and mosaic seats inlaid with tiles; all 
Seville seems inlaid with tiles. One 


afternoon we lingered longer than usual 
because the day was so sunnily warm 
in the garden paths and spaces, without 
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SOME 
being hot. A gardener whom wi 
hung oftenest about his flowers in a sort 
£ vegetable calm, and not very different 
from theirs except that they were 
moking cigarettes. He did not 
nusele or falter in his apparently un- 


saw 


not 
move a 


eeing gaze; but when one of us picked a 
eed from the ground and wondered what 
t was, he said it was a magnolia seed, 
nd as if he could bear no more, went 
way. In one wilding place which seemed 
set apart for a nursery several men were 
dly working with many paises, but not 
© many as to make the spectator nervous. 
\s the afternoon waned and the sun sank, 
ts level rays dwelt on the galleries of 
the palace which Peter the Cruel built 
himself and made so ugly with harsh 
brown stucco ornament that it set your 
teeth on edge, and with gigantic frescos 
exaggerated from the Italian, and very 
and rank. It this savage 
prince who invented much of the Aleazar 
in the soft Moorish taste; but in 
hideous galleries he let his terrible nature 


coarse was 


those 


loose, though as for that some say he was 
no erueler than certain other Spanish 
kings of that period. This is the notion 
of my unadvertised Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, and perhaps we ought to think of 
him leniently as Peter the Ferocious. He 
was kind to some people and was popu- 
larly known as the Justiciary; he espe- 
cially liked the Moors and Jews, who were 
gratefully glad, poor things, of being 
liked by any one under the new Christian 
rule. But he certainly killed several of 
his half-brothers, and notably he killed 
his half-brother Don Fadrique in the 
Aleazar. That is, if he had no hand in 
the butchery himself he had him killed 
after luring him to Seville for the tourna- 


ments and forgiving him for all their 


mutual injuries with every caressing cir- 


cumstance. One reads that after the 
king has kissed him he sits down again 
to his game of backgammon and Don 
Fadrique goes into the next room to 
Maria de Padilla, the lovely and gentle 
lady whom Don Pedro has married as 
much as he can with a wedded wife shut 
up in Toledo. She sits there in terror 
with her damsels and tries with looks 
and signs to make Don Fadrique aware 
of his danger. But he imagines no harm 
till the king and his companions, with 
their daggers drawn, come to the cur- 
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INCIDENTS 7 
tains, which the king parts, commanding, 
“Seize the Master of Santiago!” Don 
Fadrique tries to draw his sword, and 
then he turns and flies through the halls 
of the Aleazar, where he finds every door 
bolted and barred. The king’s men are 
at his heels, and at last one of them fells 
him with a blow of his mace. The king 
goes back with a face of sympathy to 
Maria, who has fallen to the floor. 

The treacherous keeping is all rather 
in the taste of the Italian Renaissance, 
but the murder itself is more Roman, as 
the Spanish atrocities and amusements 
are apt to be. Murray says it was in the 
beautiful Hall of the Ambassadors that 
Don Fadrique was killed, but the other 
manuals are not so specific. Wherever it 
was, there is a blood-stain. in the pave- 
ment which our Granadan guide failed 
to show us, possibly from a patriotic pique 
that there are no blood-stains in the Al- 
hambra with personal associations. I can- 
not say that much is to be made of the 
vaulted where poor Maria de 
Padilla used to bathe, probably not much 
comforted by the courtiers afterward 
drinking the water from the tank; she 
must have thought the compliment rather 
nasty, and no doubt it was paid her to 
please Don Pedro. 


tunnel 


We found it was pleasanter going and 
coming through the corridor leading to the 
gardens from the publie court. This was 
kept at the outer end by an “ old rancid 
Christian ” smoking incessant cigarettes 
and not explicitly refusing to sell us pic- 
ture postals after taking our 
fee; the other end was held by a young, 
blond, sickly-looking girl, who made us 
take small nosegays at our own price and 
whom it became a game to see if we could 
I have left saying to the last that 
the king and queen of Spain have a 
residence in the Aleazar, and that when 
they come in the early spring they do not 
mind coming to it through that plebeian 
quadrangle. I should not mind it my- 
self if I could go back there next spring. 

We had refused with loathing the offer 
of those gipsy jades to dance for us in 
their noisome purlieu at Triana, but 
we were not proof against the chance of 
seeing some gipsy dancing in a café- 
theater one night in Seville. The decent 
place was filled with the “plain people,” 
who sat with their hats on at rude tables 


entrance 


escape. 
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smoking and drinking coffee from. tall 
glasses. They were apparently nearly all 
working-men who had left nearly all their 
wives to keep on working at home, though 
a few of these also had come. On a small 
stage four gipsy girls. in unfashionably 
and untheatrically decent gowns of white, 
blue, or red, with flowers in their hair, 
sat in a semicircle with one subtle, silent, 
darkling man among them. One after 
another they got up and did the same 
twisting and posturing, without dancing, 
and while one posed and contorted the rest 
unenviously joined the spectators in their 
clapping and their hoarse cries of “ Olé!” 
It was all perfectly proper except for one 
high moment of indecency thrown in at 
the end of each turn, as if to give the 
house its money’s worth. But the real, 
overflowing compensation came when that 
little, lithe, hipless man in black jumped 
to his feet and stormed the audience with 
a dance of hands and arms, feet and legs, 
head, neck, and the whole body, which 
Mordkin in his finest frenzy could not 
have equaled or approached. Whatever 
was fiercest and wildest in nature and 
boldest in art was there, and now the 
house went mad with its hand-clappings 
and table-hammerings and deep-throated 
“ Olés!” 

Another night we went to the academy 
of the world-renowned Otero and saw the 
instruction of Sevillan youth in native 
dances of the haute école. The academy 
used to be free to a select public, but now 
the chosen, who are nearly always people 
from the hotels, must pay ten pesetas each 
for their pleasure, and it is not too much 
for a pleasure so innocent and charming. 
The academy is on the ground floor of the 
maestro’s unpretentious house, and in a 
waiting-room beyond the shoemaker’s shop 
which filled the vestibule sat, patient in 
their black mantillas, the mothers and 
nurses of the pupils. These were mostly 
quite small children in their every-day 
clothes, but there were two or three older 
girls in the conventional dancing costume 
which a lady from one of the hotels had 
emulated. Everything was very simple 
and friendly; Otero found good seats 
among the aficionados for the guests pre- 
sented to him, and then began calling his 
pupils to the floor of the long, narrow 
room with quick commands of “ Venga!”’ 
A piano was tucked away in a corner, but 
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the dancers kept time now with castanet 
and now by snapping their fingers. Tw 
of the oldest girls, who were apparent; 
graduates, were “differently beautiful’ 
in their darkness and fairness, but alik 
picturesquely Spanish in their vivi 
dresses and the black veils fluttering from 
their high combs. A youth in gree 
velvet jacket and orange trousers, whos 
wonderful dancing did him credit as 
Otero’s prize pupil, took part with them; 
he had the square-jawed, high-cheek 
boned face of the lower-class Spaniard, 
and they the oval of all Spanish wome: 
Ilere there was no mere posturing and 
contortioning among the girls as_ wit! 
the gipsies; they sprang like flames and 
stamped the floor with joyous detonations 
of their slippers. It was their convention 
to catch the hat from the head of some 
young spectator and wear it in a figur 
and then toss it back to him. One of 
them enacted the part of a forero at a 
bull-fight, stamping round first in a green 
satin cloak which she then waved befor 
a man’s felt hat thrown on the ground to 
represent the bull hemmed about with 
handerillas stuck quivering into the floor. 
But the prettiest thing was the dancing 
of two little girl pupils, one fair and 
thin and of an angelie gracefulness, and 
the other plump and dark, who was as 
dramatic as the blond was lyrical. They 
accompanied themselves with castanets, 
and though the little fatling toed in and 
wore a common dress of blue-striped 
gingham, I am afraid she won our hearts 
from her graceful rival. Both were very 
serious and gave their whole souls to the 
dance, but they were not more childishly 
earnest than an older girl in black who 
danced with one of the gaudy graduates, 
panting in her anxious zeal and stopping 
at last with her image of the Virgin she 
resembled flung wildly down her back 
from the place where it had hung over 
her heart. 


We preferred walking home from Sefior 


Otero’s house through the bright, qui- 
escing street. because in driving there ws 
had met with an adventure which we did 
not care to repeat. We were driving most 
unagegressively across a small plaza, with 
a driver and a friend on the box beside 
him to help keep us from harm, when a 
trolley-car came wildly round a corner at 


the speed of at least two miles an hour 
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1 our 


track. 
was such that we could 
the trolley in a collision 
fault of no one apparently. The 
of the car was severely banged, one 


guard of 


and crosse¢ Our own speed 
not help striking 
was the 
front 
mud- 


which 


our victoria was bent, and opr 


conversation was Immedi- 
from the earth 


single exchange 


interrupted. 
a crowd assembled 
or the air, but after a 
of reproaches between the 
nothing was said by any one. 
man arrived to constater the facts, and 
after the crowd had silently satisfied 

dissatisfied itself that no one was hurt 
it silently dispersed. The car ambled 
grumbling off and we drove on with some 
vague murmurs from our driver, 

Vor. CXXVII.—No. 757.—10 
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ately 


two drivers 


No police- 


wh se 
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THE ALCAZAR 


nerves seemed shaken, but who was sup- 
a somewhat lurching and devi- 


progr ss by the 


ported 
ous caressing arm of the 
friend on the seat beside 

All this was in Sevill 


lar emotions are 


him. 

», where the popu- 

painted in travél and 

as at Naples, where 

no one would have slept the night of our 
cident 

hating it 


romance as voleanic 
and the spectators would be de 
still. In our own surprise and 
alarm we partook of the taciturnity of the 
which I think was rather fine 
and was much decenter than any sort of 
utterance. we had oc- 
a like forbearance tow- 
ard the lover whom we passed as he stood 
courting through the ea 


witnesses 


On our way home 


easion to practise 


sement of a 
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REMAINS OF OLD ROMAN WALLS OUTSIDE 


ground floor. The soft air was full of 
the sweet of jasmine and orange blos- 
soms from the open patios. Many people 
besides ourselves were passing, but very 
gently and in a well-bred avoidance of 
the dark figure pressed to the grating and 
scarcely more recognizable than the in- 
visible figure within. I confess I thought 
it charming, and if at some period of their 
lives people must make love I do not be- 
lieve there is a more inoffensive way of 
doing it. 

Ordinarily I should say you could not 
go amiss for your profit and pleasure in 
Seville, but there are certain imperative 
objects of interest like the Casa de Pilatos 
which you really have to do. Strangely 
enough, it is very well worth doing, for, 
though it is even more factitiously Moor- 
ish than the Aleazar, it is of almost as 
great beauty and of greater dignity. Gar- 
dens, galleries, staircases, statues, paint- 
ings, all are interesting, with a mingled 
air of care and neglect which is peculiar- 
ly charming, though perhaps the keener 
sensibilities, the morbider nerves may suf- 


fer from the glar 
and hardness of thi 
tiling which render 
the place so wonder 
ful and so exquisit 
One must complain 
of something, and | 
complain of the til 
ing; I do not mind 
the house being sup 
posed like the hous 
of Pontius Pilate in 
Jerusalem. 

It belongs to th 
Duke of Medina 
Celi, who no mor 
comes to it fron 
Madrid than the 
Duke of Alva comes 
to his house, which 
I somehow perversely 
preferred. For on 
thing, the Alva pal- 
ace has eleven patios, 
all far more forgot- 
ten than the four in 
the House of Pilate, 
and I eould fully 
SEVILLE Zz lut my love of 

patios without sane 

ing half of them. 
Besides, it was in the charge of a 
typical Spanish family: a lean, leathery, 
sallow father, a fat, immovable mother, 
and a tall, silent daughter. The girl 
showed us darkly about the dreary 
place, with its fountains and orange- 
trees and palms, its damp, Moresque, 
moldy walls, its damp, moldy, beau 
tiful wooden ceilings, and its damp, 
moldy stairease leading to the family 
rooms overhead, which we could not 
see. The family stays for a _ litth 
time only in the spring and fall, but 
if ever they stay so late as we had 
come, the sunlight lying so soft and 
warm in the patio and the garden out 
of it must make them as sorry to leave 
it as we were. 

I am not sure but I valued the House 
of Alva somewhat for the chance my visit 
to it gave me of seeing a Sevillan tene- 
ment-house such as I had hoped 1 might 
see. One hears that such houses are very 
scrupulously kept by the janitors who 
compel the tenants to a cleanliness not 
perhaps always their nature. At any rate, 
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SOME SEVILLAN INCIDENTS 


his one, just across the way from the then returned for a 
Alva house, was of a Surprising neatness. It was perfectly like 
Ir was built three stories high, with gal- doni and like 


fresh discharge. 
a scene of Gol- 
many a passage of real 
ries locking into an open court and life in his native city, and I was 


rapt 
ors giving from these into the several in it 


across fifty years to the Venice 
ements. As fortune, which does not I used to know. But the difference in 
ntinually smile on travel, would have it Seville was that there was actively only 
at morning, two ladies of the house were one combatant in the strife, and the wit 
no more part in it than the 
passive resistant. 


aving a vivid ditterence of opinion on hesses took 

upper gallery. Or at least one was, 
r the other remained almost as silent I have kept the unique wonder of Seville 
the spectators who grouped themselves waiting too long already for my recogni 
vut her or put their heads out of the tion, though in its eight hundred years it 
ndows to see, as well as hear, what it 


should have learned patience enough for 
s about. I wish I knew and I would’ worse things. 
ll the reader. The injured party, and alone, if from 


From its great antiquity 
nothing else, it is plain 
am sure she must have been deeply that the Giralda at Seville could not have 
njured, showered her enemy with re- been studied from the tower of the Madi 
aches, and each time when she had son Square Garden in New York, which 
uptied the vials of her wrath with the American will recall when he sees it. 
wh shaking of her hands ia the If the case must be reversed and we must 
rong-doer’s face she went away a few allow. that the Madison Square tower 


rds and filled them up again and was studied from the Giralda, we must 
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still recognize that it is no servile copy, 
but in its frank imitation has a grace and 
beauty which achieves originality. Still, 
the Giralda is always the Giralda, and, 
though there had been no Saint-Gaudens 
to tip its summit with such a flying-footed 
nymph as poises on our own tower, the 
figure of Faith which crowns it is at least 
a good weather-vane, and from its oftice 
of turning gives the mighty bell-tower its 
name. Long centuries before the tower 
was a belfry it served the mosque, which 
the cathedral now replaces, as a minaret 
for the muezzin to eall the faithful to 
prayer, but it was then only two-thirds 
as high. The Christian belfry which con- 
tinues it is not in offensive discord with 
the structure below; its other difference 
in form and spirit achieves an impossible 
harmony. The Giralda, however, chiefly 
works ifs enchantment by its color, but 
here I must leave the proof of this to 
the picture postal which now everywhere 
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takes the bread out of the word-painter’s 
mouth. The time was when with a palett 
full of tinted adjectives one might hop« 
to do an unrivaled picture of the Giralda; 
but that time is gone; and if the reader 
colored postal by him he should 
lose no time in going to Seville and seeing 


has not a 
the original. For the best view of it I 
must advise a certain beautifully irregu 
lar small court in the neighborhood, with 
simple houses so low that you ean easily 
look up over their roofs and see the 
mighty bells of the Giralda rioting far 
aloof, flinging themselves beyond the 
openings of the belfry and making be- 
lieve to leap deafeningly out into space. 
If the traveler fails to find this court 
(for it seems now and then to be taken 
in and put away), he need not despair 
of seeing the Giralda fitly. He cannot 
see Seville at all without seeing it, and 
from every point, far or near, he sees 
it grand and glorious. 

I remember it es- 
pecially from beyond 
the Guadalquivir in 
the drive we took 
through Triana _ to 
the village of Italica, 
where three Roman 
emperors were born, 
as the guide - books 
will officiously hasten 
to tell, and steal 
away your chance of 
treating your reader 
with an_ effect of 
learned research. 
These emperors (I 
will not be stopped 
by any guide - book 
from saying) were 
Trajan, Hadrian, and 
Theodosius; and Tri- 
ana is named for the 
first of them. For- 
tunately, we turned 
to the right after 
crossing the bridge 
and so escaped the 
gipsy quarter, but we 
through a 
long street so swarm- 
ing with children 
that we wondered to 
hear whole school- 
rooms full of them 
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imming and dron- 

their lessons as 
e made our way 
nong the tenants. 
Fortunately, they 
avyed mostly in the 
itters, the larger 
woking after the 
naller when their 
ears and riches were 
few more, with 
t beautiful care 


stows on babyhood 
erywhere in Eu- 
rope. To sav that 
hose Spanish chil- 
dren were as tender- 

watchful of these 
Spanish babies as 
English children is 
0 say everything. 
Now and then a 
mother cared for a 
babe as only a moth- 
er can in an office 
which the pictures 
and images of the 
Most Holy Virgin 
consecrate and en- 
dear in lands where 
the sterilized bottle 
is unknown, but 
oftenest it was a 
little sister that 
held it in her arms 
and ecrooned whatever was the Span- 
ish of 

‘Rack back, baby, daddy shot a b’ar; 

Rack back, baby, see it hangin’ thar.” 


For there are no rocking-chairs in Triana, 
as there were none in our backwoods, and 
the little maids tilted to and fro on the 
fore-legs and hind-legs of their chairs and 
lulled their charges to sleep with seismic 
joltings. 

When the street turned into a road it 
turned into a road a hundred feet wide; 
one of those roads which Charles ITI., 
when he came to the Spanish throne from 
Naples, full of beneficent projects and 
ideals, bestowed upon his unwilling and 
ungrateful subjects. These roads were 
made about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, and they have been gathering dust 
ever since, so that the white powder now 
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lies in the one beyond Triana five or six 
inches deep. Along the sides occasional 
shade-trees stifled, and beyond them gaunt, 
verdureless fields widened away, though 
we were told that in the spring the fields 
were red with flowers and green with 
young wheat. There were no market gar- 
dens, and the chief crop seemed brown 
pigs and black goats. In some of the 
foregrounds, as well as the backgrounds, 
were olive orchards with olives heaped 
under them and peasants still resting from 
their midday breakfast. A mauve bell- 
shaped flower plentifully fringed the way- 
side; our driver said it had no name, and 
later an old peasant said it was “ bad.” 

At the entrance to the ruins of the 
amphitheater which forms the tourist’s 
chief excuse for visiting Italica the popu- 
lar manners softened toward us; the vil- 
lage children offered to sell us wild nar- 
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cissus flowers and were even willing to 
take money in charity. They followed 
us into the ruins, much forbidden by the 
fine. toothless old eustodian who took 
possession of us as his proper prey and 
led us through the moldering caverns 
and erumbling tiers of seats which form 
the amphitheater. Vast blocks, vast hunks 
of the masonry are broken off from the 
mass and lie detached, but the mass keeps 
the form and dignity of the original de- 
sign; and in the lonely fields there it had 
something august and proud beyond any 
quality of the Arena at Verona or the 
Colosseum at Rome. It is mostly stripped 
of the marble that onee faced the interior, 
and is like some monstrous oval shaped 
out of the earth, but near the imperial 
box lay some white slabs with initials eut 
in them which restored the vision of the 
“erandeur that was Rome” pretty well 
over the known world when this great 
work was in its prime. Our custodian 
was qualified by his toothlessness to lisp 
like any old Castilian the letters that all 


other Andalusians hiss, but my own 
Spanish was so slight and his patois was 
so dense that the best we could do was to 
establish a polite misunderstanding. On 
this his one word of English, repeated as 
we passed through the subterranean doors, 
“Lion, lion, lion,” cast a gleam of intel 
ligenece which brightened into a vivid com 
munity of ideas when we ended in his 
cottage, and he prepared to sell us some 
of the small Roman coins which formed 
his stock in trade. The poor place was 
beautifully neat, and from his window 
we had a view of Seville, signally the 
eathedral and the Giralda, such as could 
not be bought for money in New York. 
The one incident of our return worthy 
of literature was the dramatic triumph of 
a woman over a man and a mule as wi 
saw it exhibited on the parapet of a 
culvert over a dry torrent’s bed. It was 
the purpose of this woman, standing on 
the coping in statuesque relief and show 
ing against the sky the comfortable pro- 
portions of the Spanish housewife, to 
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man. She 
man 


behind the 
while the 
thought 
parapet; 


sunt the mule 
vaited patiently slowly 
faithlessly urged the 
then, when she put 
her hands and leaned forward to take 
the mule inched softly away and 
her to recover her balance at the 

a fall on the other side. We 
far for anything but the dumb show, but 
no doubt, words which con- 
eyed her opinions unmistakably to both 
nan and mule. 


und as we 
ile to the 


er seat, 
risk 
were too 


there were, 


With our hearts in our 
witnessed the scene and its 


epetitions till we could bear it no longer, 


iouths we 


1¢ we had bidden our cabman drive on 
vhen with a sudden spring the 
herself 
descended 
spot™which she had 
These solidly 
ith her 
de off; and I do not think any reader of 
nine would like been that mule 
or that man for the rest of the way home. 
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voman launched semicircularly 
upon the 
been aiming ~at. 
established on the 


arms fast round the 
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We met many other mules, 
exemplary, in 
four, 


much more 
teams of two. three, and 
covered with bells and 
kind of earryall and 
omnibus. These vehicles 
when the road was, 
were, like the 
forees for 


drawing 
every stage and 
were built 
about 1750, and 
road, left to the natural 
keeping themselves in repair. 
The natural forces were not wholly ade- 
either case, but the vehicles 
not so thick with dust as the road, 
because they could shake it off. They had 
each two or four passengers seated with 
the driver; 


quate, in 
were 


passengers clustered over the 
top and packed the inside, but every one 
was in the joyous mood of people 
home for the day. 
the Triana bridge you may see 


going 
In a plaza not far from 
these de- 
crepit conveyances assembling every aft- 
ernoon for their suburban 
there is no 
Seville, more home-like, more endearing. 
Of course, when I say this I leave out of 
the count the bridge over the Guadalquivir 


and 
sight in 


journey a 


more picturesque 
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at the morning or evening hour when it 
is covered with brightly caparisoned don- 
keys, themselves eovered with men need- 
ing a shave, and gay-kerchiefed women of 
every age, with boys and dogs underfoot, 
and pedestrians of every kind, and huck- 
sters selling sea-fruit and land-fruit and 
whatever else the stranger would rather 
see than eat. little outery was 
needed for the sale of these things, which 
in Naples or even in Venice would have 
attended by voviferation as 
would have sufficed to proclaim a city 
in flames. 


Very 


heen such 


On a day not long after our expedition 
to Italica we went a drive with a young 
American friend living in Seville, whom 
I look to for a book about that famous 
city such as I should like to write my- 
self if I had the time to live it as he has 
done. He promised that he would show 
us a piece of the old Roman wall, but he 
showed us ever so much more. We passed 
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out of the city by a gate where in a little 
coign of vantage a cobbler was thought- 
fully hammering away in the tumult at a 
shoe-sole, and then suddenly on our right 
we had the Julian wall: not a mere frag- 
The 
Moors had built upon it and characterized 
it, but had not so masked it as to hid 
the perdurable physiognomy of the Roman 
work. 


ment, but a good long stretch of it. 


It was vastly more Roman wall 
than you see at Rome; but far better 
than this heroic image of war and waste 
was the beautiful old aqueduct, perfectly 
Roman still, with no visible touch from 
Moor, or from Christian before or after 
the Moor, and performing its beneficent 
use after two thousand years as effectively 
as in the years before Christ 
bless the peacemakers. 


came to 
Nine miles from 
its mountain source the graceful arches 
bring the water on their shoulders; and 
though there is now an English company 
that other streams to the city 
through its underground mains, the Ro- 
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man aqueduct, eternally sublime in its 
usefulness, is constant to the purpose of 
the forgotten men who imagined it. The 
iter surfaces of the channel which it 
‘fted to the light and air were tagged 
with weeds and immemorial mosses, and 
dripped as with the sweat of its faithful 
toil. 
We followed it as far as it went on 
r way to a modern work of peace and 
e which the ancient friend and servant 
man would feel no unworthy rival. 
;oyvond the drives and gardens of the 
Delicias, where we lingered our last to 
ok at the pleasurers haunting them, we 
lrove far across the wheat-fields where a 
p-canal five miles long is cutting to 
tify the curve of the Guadalquivir and 
ring Seville many miles nearer the sea 
than it has ever been before; hitherto the 
ramp steamers have had to follow the 
irse of the ships of Tarshish in their 
nding approach. The canal is the no- 
tion of the young king of Spain, and the 
work on it goes forward nigh’; and day. 
The eleectrie lights were shedding their 
blinding glare on the deafening clatter 
f the excavating machinery, and it was 
in unworthy relief to escape from the in- 
teuse modernity of the scene to that medi- 
eval retreat nearer the city where the 
aficionados night-long watch the bulls 
oming up from their pastures for the 
fight or the feast, whichever you choose 
to eall it, of the morrow. These amateurs, 
whom it would be rude to call sports, lurk 
in the wayside café over their cups of 
chocolate and wait till in that darkest 
hour before dawn, with irregular tramp- 
ing and deep bellowing, these hapless 
heroes of the arena press to their doom. 
On the eve of All Saints, after we had 
driven over the worst road in the world 
outside of Spain or America, we arrived 
at the entrance of the cemetery where 
Baedeker had mysteriously said “some 
sort of fair was held.” Then we per- 
ceived that we were present at the prepa- 
rations for celebrating one of the most 
affecting events of the Spanish year. This 
was the visit of kindred and friends bring- 
ing tokens of remembrance and affection 
to the dead. The whole long, rough way 
we had passed these on foot, and at the 
cemetery gate we found them arriving in 
public cabs, as well as in private car- 
riages, with the dignity and gravity of 
Vor. CXXVII.—No. 757.—11 
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smooth - shaven footmen and coachmen. 
In Spain these functionaries look their of- 
fice more solemnly even than in England 
and affect you as peculiarly correct and 
eighteenth-century. But apart from their 
looks the occasion seemed more a festivity 
than a solemnity. The people bore flowers, 
mostly artificial, as well as lanterns, and 
within the cemetery they were furbishing 
up the monuments with every appliance 
according to the material, scrubbing the 
marble, whitewashing the stucco, and re- 
painting the galvanized iron. The lan- 
terns were made to match the monuments 
and fences architecturally, and the mourn- 
ers were attaching them with a gentle 
satisfaction in their fitness; I suppose 
they were to be lighted at dark and to 
burn through the night. There were men 
among the mourners, but most of them 
were women and children; some 
weeping, like a father leading his two lit- 
tle ones, and an old woman grieving for 
her dead with tears. But what prevailed 
was a community of quiet resignation, 
almost to the sort of cheerfulness which 
bereavement sometimes knows. The scene 
was tenderly affecting, but it had a tre- 
mendous touch of tragic setting in the 
long, straight avenue of black cypresses 
which slimly climbed the upward slope 
from the entrance to the farther bound 
of the cemetery. Otherwise there was 
only the patience of entire faith in this 
annually recurring visit of the living to 
the dead: the fixed belief that these should 
rise from the places where they lay, and 
they who survived them for yet a little 
more of time should join them from what- 
ever end of the earth in the morning 
of the Last Day. , 

All along I have been shirking what 
any right-minded traveler would feel al- 
most his duty, but I now own that there 
is a museum in Seville, the Museo Pro- 
vincial, which was of course once a con- 
vent and is now a gallery, with the best, 
but not the very best, Murillos in -it, not 
to speak of the best Zurbarans. I will 
not speak at all of those pictures, because 
I could in no wise say what they were, or 
were like, and because I would not have 
the reader come to them with any opinions 
of mine which he might bring away with 
him in the belief that they were his own. 
Let him not fail to go to the museum, 
however; he will be the poorer beyond 
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ealeulation if he does not; but he will 
be a beggar if he does not go to the 
Hospital de la Caridad, where in the 
ehurch he will find six Murillos out- 
Murilloing any others excepting always 
the incomparable “Vision of St. An- 
thony” in the cathedral. We did not 
think of those six Murillos when we went 
to the hospital; we knew nothing of the 
peculiar beauty and dignity of the church; 
but we came because we wished to see 
what the penitence of a man could do for 
others after a youth spent in wicked riot. 
The gentle, pensive little mother who re- 
ceived us carefully said at once that the 
hospital was not for the sick, but only 
for the superannuated and the poor and 
friendless who came to pass a night or 
an indefinite time in it, according to the 
pressure of their need; and after showing 
us the rich little church, she led us through 
long, clean corridors where old men lay 
in their white beds or sat beside them 
eating their breakfasts, very savory-look- 
ing, out of ample white bowls. Some of 
them saluted us, but the others we ex- 
eused because they were so preoccupied. 
In a special room set apart for them were 
what we brutally call tramps, but who 
doubtless are known in Spain for indigent 
brethren overtaken on their wayfaring 
without a lodging for the night. Here 
they could come for it and cook their 
supper and breakfast at the large circular 
fireplace which filled one end of their 
room. They rose at our entrance and 
bowed; and how I wish I could have asked 
them, every one, about their lives! 

There was nothing more except the 
doubt of that dear little mother when I 
gave her a silver dollar for her kindness. 
She seemed surprised and worried, and 
asked, “Is it for the charity or for me?” 
What could I do but answer, “Oh, for 
your Grace,” and add another for the 
charity. She still looked perplexed, but 
there was no way out of our misunder- 
standing, if it was one, and we left her 
with her sweet, troubled face between the 
white wings of her cap, like angel’s wings 
mounting to it from her shoulders. 

We had expected to go to Granada after 
a week in Seville, but man is always pro- 
posing beyond his disposing in strange 
lands as well as at home, and we were 
fully a fortnight in the far lovelier capi- 
tal. In the mean time we had changed 
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from our rooms in the rear of the hote| 
to others in the front, where we entered 
intimately into the life of the Plaza Sa 
Fernando as far as we might share 
from our windows. It was not ver 
active life; even the cabmen whose neat 
victorias bordered the place on three sic 
were not eager for custom; they invited 
the stranger, but they did not urge; ther 
was a continual but not a rapid passing 
through the ample oblong; there was 
good deal of still life on the benches wher 
these enjoyed the feathery shadow of th: 
palms, for the sun was apt to be too hot 
at the hour of noon, though later it co: 
duced to the slumber which in Spain a: 
companies the digestion of the midday 
meal in all classes. As the afternoon ad 
vanced, numbers of little girls came into 
the plaza and played children’s games 
which seemed a translation of games fa 
miliar to our own country. One eve- 
ning a small boy was playing with them, 
but after a while he seemed to be found 
unequal to the sport; he was ejected from 
the group and went off gloomily to griev 
apart with his little thumb in his mouth. 
The sight of his dignified desolation was 
insupportable, and we tried what a coppe: 
of the big-dog value would do to comfort 
him. He took it without looking up and 
ran away to the peanut-stand which is 
always steaming at the first corner al! 
over Christendom. Late in the evening 
in fact, after the night had fairly fallen- 
we saw him making his way into a hous 
fronting on the plaza. He tried at the 
door with one hand and in the other h 
held the bag of unexhausted peanuts. H_< 
had wasted no word of thanks on us, and 
he did not now. When he got the door 
open he backed into the interior stil! 
facing us and so fading from our sight 
and knowledge. 

He had the touch of comedy which 
makes pathos endurable, but another in- 
cident was wholly pathetic. As we came 
out of an antiquity-shop near the cathe- 
dral one afternoon we found on the ele- 
vated footway near the Gate of Pardon a 
mother and daughter, both of the same 
second youth, who gently and jointly pro- 
nounced to us the magical word encajes. 
Rather, they questioned us with it, and 
they only suzgested, very forbearingly. 
that we should come to their house with 
them to see those laces, which of course 
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were old laces; their house was quite near. 
But that one of us twain who was singly 
eoncerned in encajes had fatigued and 
perhaps overbought herself at the an- 
tiquity-shop, and she signified a regret 
which they divined too well was dissent. 
[hey looked rather than expressed a keen 
ttle disappointment; the mother began 
. faint insistence, but the daughter would 
not suffer it. Here was the pride of pov- 
erty, if not poverty itself, and it was with 
pang that we parted from these mutely 
ppealing ladies. We could not have 
rne it if we had not instantly promised 
irselves to come the next day and meet 
em and go home with them and buy all 
eir encajes that we had money for. We 
ept our promise, and we came the next 
ay and the next and every day we re- 
mained in Seville; but we never saw 
those dear ladies again. 

These are some of the cruel memories 
vhich the happiest travel leaves, and I 
gratefully recall that in the case of a 
custodian of the Columbian Museum, 
which adjoins the cathedral, we did not 
inflict a pang that rankled in our hearts 
for long. I gave him a handful of copper 
coins which I thought made up a peseta, 
but his eyes were keener, and a sorrow 
gloomed his brow which projected its 
shadow so darkly over us when we went 
into the cathedral for one of our daily 
looks that we hastened to return and make 
up the full peseta with another heap of 
coppers; a whole sunburst of smiles il- 
lumined his face, and a rainbow of the 
brightest colors arched our sky and still 
arches it whenever we think of that cus- 
todian and his rehabilitated trust in man. 

I must not fail to urge the reader’s 
seeing the Columbian Museum, which is 
richly interesting and chiefly for those 
Latin and Italian authors annotated by 
the immortal admiral’s own hand. These 
give the American a sense of him as 
the discoverer of our hemisphere which 
nothing else could, and insurpassably 
render the New World credible. They 
bring him from history and make him 
at home in the beholder’s heart, and there 
seems a mystical significance in the fact 
that the volume most abounding in margi- 
nalia should be Seneca’s Prophecies. 

The University, or, rather, the Uni- 
versity Church, I would not have any 
reader of mine fail to visit. A noise 
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of recitation from the windows looking 
into the patio followed us up-stairs; but 
maturer students were reading at tables 
in the hushed library, and at a large 
central table a circle of grave authorities 
of some sort were smoking the air blue 
with their cigarettes. One, who seemed 
chief among them, rose and bowed us into 
the freedom of the place, and again rose 
and bowed when we went out. We did 
not stay long, for a library is of the repel- 
lent interest of a wine-cellar; unless the 
books or bottles are broached it is useless 
to linger. There are eighty thousand vol- 
umes in that library, but we had to come 
away without examining half of them. 
The church was more appreciable, and its 
value was enhanced to us by the relue- 
tance of the stiff old sacristan to unlock 
it. We found it rich in a most wonder- 
ful retablo carved in wood and painted. 
Besides the excellent pictures at the high 
altar, there are two portrait brasses which 
were meant to be recumbent, but which 
are stood up against the wall, perhaps to 
their surprise, without loss of impres- 
siveness. Most notable of all is the mural 
tomb of Pedro Enriquez de Ribera and 
his wife: he who built the Casa de Pilatos, 
and as he had visited the Holy Land was 
naturally fabled to have copied it from 
the House of Pilate. Now, as if still con- 
tinuing his travels, he reposes with his 
wife in a sort of double-decker monument, 
where the Evil One would have them sug- 
gest to the beholder the notion of pas- 
sengers in the upper and lower berths of 
a Pullman sleeper. 

At noon on the 4th of November the 
sun was really hot in our plaza; but we 
were instructed that before the winter was 
over there would be cold enough, not of 
great frosty severity, of course, but nasty 
and hard to bear in the summer conditions 
which prevail through the year. I wish 
I could tell how the people live then in 
their beautiful, cool houses, but I do not 
know, and I do not know how they live 
at any season except from the scantiest 
hearsay. The women remain at home 
except when they go to church or to drive 
in the Delicias—that is to say, the women 
of society, of the nobility. There is no 
society in our sense among people of the 
middie classes ; the men when they are not 
at business are at the café; the women 
when they are not at mass are at home. 
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That is what we were told, and yet at 
@ moving-picture show we saw many 
women of the middle as well as the lower 
elasses. The frequent holidays afford 
them an outlet, and indoors they con- 
stantly see their friends and kindred at 
their tertulias. 

The land is in large holdings which 
are managed by the factors or agents of 
the noble proprietors. These, when they 
are not at Madrid, are to be found at their 
elubs, where their business men bring 
them papers to be signed, often unread. 
This sounds a little romantic, and per- 
haps it is not true. Some gentlemen take 
a great interest in the bull- feasts and 
breed the bulls and cultivate the bull- 
fighters; what other esthetic interests they 
have I do not know. All classes are said 
to be of an Oriental philosophy of life; 
they hold that the English striving and 
running to and fro and seeing strange 
countries, come in the end to the same 
thing as sitting still; and why should they 
move? There is something in that, but 
one may sit still too much; the Spanish 
ladies, as I many times heard, do overdo 
it. Not only they do not walk abroad; 
they do not walk at home; everything is 
earried to and from them; they do not 
lift hand or foot. The consequence is that 
they have very small hands and feet; 
Gautier, who seems to have grown tired 
when he reached Seville, and has com- 
paratively little to say of it, says that a 
ehild may hold a Sevillan lady’s foot in 
its hand; he does not say he saw it done. 
What is true is that no child could 
begin to clasp with both hands the waist 
of an average Sevillan lady. But here 
again the rule has its exceptions and will 
probably have more. Not only is the 
English queen-consort stimulating the 
Andalusian girls to play tennis by her 
example when she comes to Seville, but 
it has somehow become the fashion for 
ladies of all ages to leave their carriages 
in the Delicias and walk up ard down; 
we saw at least a dozen doing it. 

It may surprise some to learn that 
Spanish women do not smoke, unless they 
are cigarreras and work in the large 
tobacco factory, where the “Carmen” 
tradition has given place to the mother- 
of-a-family type, with her baby on the 
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floor beside her. Even these may prefer 
not to set the baby a bad example and 
have her grow up and smoke like thos: 
English and American women. 

The strength of the Church is, of course 
in the women’s faith, and its strength i 
unquestionable, if not quite unquestioned 
In Seville, as I have said, there are tw 
Spanish Protestant churches, and thei: 
worship is not molested. Society does 
not receive their members; but we hear( 
that with most Spanish people Protes 
tantism is a puzzle rather than offense. 
They know we are not Jews, but Chris 
tians; yet we are not Catholics; and what, 
then, are we? With the Protestants, as 
with the Catholics, there is always re- 
ligious marriage. There is civil marriag: 
for all, but without the religious rite the 
pair are not well seen by either sect. 

Whatever flirting and intriguing goes 
on, the publie sees nothing of it. In the 
street there is no gleam of sheep’s-eying 
or any manner of indecorum. The women 
look sensible and good, and I should say 
the samne of the men; the stranger’s ex- 
perience must have been more unfortunate 
than mine if he has had any rudeness or 
unkindness from them. Im the shops, 
espceially the antiquity - shops, there is 
bargaining, because the Spaniards are 
willing to gratify the foreigner’s passion 
for beating down; but otherwhere one 
price was asked and held to. In little 
things and large, I found the Spaniards 
everywhere what I heard a Piedmontese 
commercial traveler say of them in Venice 
fifty years ago: “ They are the honestest 
people in Europe.” In Italy I never be- 
gan to see the cruelty to animals which 
English tourists report, and in Spain I 
saw none at all. If the reader asks how 
with this gentleness, this civility and in- 
tegrity, the Spaniards have contrived to 
build up their repute for cruelty, treach- 
ery, mendacity, and every atrocity; how 
with their love of bull-feasts and the suf- 
fering to man and brute which these in- 
volve, they should yet seem so kind to 
both, I answer frankly, I do not know. 
I do not know how the Americans are 
reputed good and just and law-abiding, 
although they often shoot one another, 
and upon mere suspicion rather often 
burn negroes alive. 
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Slim Uncle Piet 


BY VICTOR 


“ OW, Willem Smit,” said Anna, 
N his wife, as they waited with 
their son Cornelius at Donker- 
spruit, in the Transvaal, for the down- 
country coach, “ remember that, whatever 
Uncle Piet says, you must not contradict 
him. You must say ‘ja’ when he says 
‘ja, and ‘nie’ when he says ‘nie.’ And 
so with you, Cornelius. Tant’ Emma 
Steyn has it from a cousin of her hus- 
band, who knew Uncle Piet when he was 
trading glass beads for cattle with the 
Zambesi Kaffirs, that he is worth twenty 
thousand pounds.” She rolled the syl- 
lables under her tongue. “Twenty thou- 
sand pounds! And sixty-four, and no 
children by any of his three wives, and 
not likely to marry again after having 
got into those unsettled traveling ways. 
And, above all, don’t you let any of 
those slim [eunning] Smutses get hold 
of him. They’re almost as near to him 
as we are, seeing that Jan Smuts’s 
grandfather was a cousin of Uncle Piet’s 
father’s first wife by marriage, who re- 
fused to marry him because he was 
bald, and your grandfather married Jan 
Smuts’s great-uncle’s aunt Bessie, who 
danced with Sir Henry Smith and had 
her dress ripped up with his spurs.” 

“Ha!” snorted her husband, grinding 
his teeth, “just let Jan Smuts try to 
take him away from us! He’d do any- 
thing for money if I’d let him. But 
trust me to know how to treat Uncle Piet 
properly. It shall never be said that I 
failed in hospitality or contradicted those 
of my own blood.” 

“Here comes the coach, pa,” inter- 
posed Cornelius, a lean, lack-luster youth 
of nineteen, who had been holding the 
horses. 

“And not a Smuts in sight!” ejac- 
ulated Vrouw Anna, thankfully. “Dear 
Lord! One would have expected to see 
the whole family swarming at the coach 
office like ants round a side of bacon. 
Now, Willem, remember my last words 
to you!” 


ROUSSEAU 


A cloud of dust, revolving rapidly in 
the direction of Donkerspruit, soon de- 
termined itself into a coach drawn by 
ten mules, which, enlivened by the sight 
of their tin-roofed stable, waltzed into 
the terminal, the Cape-boy driver crack- 
ing his hippopotamus-hide whip and the 
baggage leaping in the boot. The coach 
came to a standstill, the mules, freed 
from their harness, lay down and rolled 
in the dust, and a middle-aged man, wear- 
ing a silk hat and a suit of black broad- 
cloth, opened the door of the vehicle, 
glanced out, smiled pityingly at the wait- 
ing group, and descended. 

“Jan Smuts!” gasped Tant’? Anna, 
indignantly. “He must have met the 
coach at Potgieter’s!” 

“Then, ma,” said the lackadaisical 
Cornelius, “ Uncle Piet must be inside.” 

That this deduction was correct became 
obvious a moment later, for the head 
and shoulders of Jan Smuts disappeared 
inside the coach again, and then, very, 
very slowly, an elderly gentleman, enor- 
mously fat, began to emerge sidewise. 

“Careful, my dear uncle,” exclaimed 
Jan Smuts, just loudly enough for the 
words to reach the three. “A little to 
the right. Now a little to the left. Now 
you are stuck, uncle. Now you are free 
again. Now your coat-tails are caught 
on the door handle. Now bend a little, 
dear uncle, and give me your hand. So! 
Here is the ground.” He looked round. 
“ Machtig! Tessie has not yet arrived 
with the Cape cart. You will not mind 
waiting a minute or two, uncle?” 

Unele Piet, having collected his phys- 
ical medium upon the ground, looked 
round and saw the waiting three. 

“Ha! Here is a spider!” said the 
old gentleman. “In this I shall ride.” 

“No, no, that spider is no use, uncle,” 
eried Jan Smuts, in agitation. “It is 
not heavy enough. My Hessie is on the 
way now with my Cape cart. You would 
go through the bottom of that spider 
uncle.” 
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“ Nephew,” said the old gentleman, 
severely, “let me tell you that I have also 
gone through the bottom of a Cape cart. 
If I choose to go through the bottom of 
a spider instead of a Cape cart, I am 
going to do so. Are you going to stop 
me, Jan Smuts, when my father’s first 
wife refused to marry your grandfather 
because he was bald? Are you going to 
dictate to me, you who would never have 
been born at all if my father’s first wife 
had not refused to marry your grand- 
father? Answer me that, Jan Smuts!” 
exclaimed the old gentleman, who was 
rapidly working himself into a condition 
of violent agitation. 

What Jan Smuts would have answered 
is doubtful, for at that moment her 
feminine intuition informed Tant’ Anna 
that the psychological moment had come. 
Ambling forward, she flung her arms 
round Uncle Piet’s neck and bestowed a 
resonant kiss upon his cheek. 

“Welcome, Oom Piet!” she exclaimed. 
“Don’t you remember me, uncle?” 

“Why —why—this must be little 
Anna!” exclaimed the old gentleman, 
holding her off at arm’s-length and 
scrutinizing her thoughtfully. The re- 
sult of his examination proving satis- 
factory, he kissed her in turn. 

“Come here, husband, and kiss Uncle 
Piet,” she called. “ And you, Cornelius. 
Oom Piet, you remémber Willem. Don’t 
you recollect how jealous he was when 
he came to opzit with me and you had 
hidden the candle?’ 

“Ha, ha!” chuckled the old gentleman, 
holding his sides. “Put your hand in 
the small of my back, Nephew Willem. 
I’m going to laugh, and I always fall 
down when I laugh unless somebody sup- 
ports me. Ha, ha! But I’m too old to 
opzit any more. Since my last wife died, 
three months ago, I’ve been pining for 
her. I don’t think I shall get married 
again this year—perhaps never, if I can 
find a good home with somebody.” 

Anna Smit winked significantly at her 
husband, and then, perceiving that the 
routed Jan Smuts was reassembling his 
forces, she ordered him and Cornelius to 
hoist Uncle Piet into the spider. They 
got him in, creaking and groaning like a 
top-heavy chiffonnier, and he was already 
seated when Jan Smuts came to the fore. 

“Stop, uncle!” he shouted. “You 


don’t know where you are going! You 
must come home with me! Thief!” h, 
cried, shaking his fist at Willem Smii 
“you stole my office as field-cornet, an! 
you stole my good name, and now yo 
are stealing my uncle!” 

Whatever facts lay hidden beneat! 
these cryptic observations, Willem Smit 
heeded them not. 

“Now you are right, uncle,” he said 
“The ponies are strong, and so is th 
framework. Sit in the middle and bal- 
ance it, uncle. Get in, woman. Is al! 
ready, Cornelius? So! Tchkkk!” And 
the ponies set off in the direction of the 
Smit farm, leaving Jan Smuts standing 
in the road cursing and brushing his 
silk hat the wrong way in his indigna- 
tion. 

“And so this is your son,” said the 
old gentleman, when he had got his pipe 
alight. “Why, he is the very image of 
you, nephew. Is he a good boy?” 

“Fine—a fine boy, and nearly nine- 
teen,” answered Willem Smit, proudly. 
“T’m going to marry him soon. I’m 
looking round for him. There are three 
girls I’ve got my eye on, but I haven’t 
been able to decide yet. There’s Minna 
Roos, whose husband’s expected to die 
next week—he’s got water on the lungs 
and can’t live; she’s only thirty-two and 
will be a treasure to him, for she’s a 
good house-worker—but she’s rheumatic, 
and when she gets rheumatics she has to 
lie in bed, and they always come on in 
the wet season when the sheep need look- 
ing after. If only they’d come on in the 
dry season—but the doctor says it can’t 
be managed. Then there’s Paula Meyer, 
with the horse-teeth—she’s my first 
choice, but her father’s likely to lose all 
his money if the Rhodesian Bank fails, 
as people say it’s going to. And there’s 
a girl I’m inquiring about, although I 
haven’t seen her yet. She’s forty-five, 
and a little old for Cornelius, but they 
say all her sheep are imported merinos, 
and she’s got a mixture that keeps them 
alive when others die. So I say to the 
boy: ‘Go slow, Cornelius, and don’t be 
impatient. TI wasn’t married till I was 





almost twenty, and people were begin- 
ning to shake their heads and wonder 
and a 

“Took! Look!” exclaimed Uncle Piet, 
as a Cape cart came dashing along the 
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road toward them. In it, plying the whip 
against the flanks of two spirited horses, 
sat a strikingly pretty girl of about 
eighteen, with a fresh, rosy face and 
flaxen hair, one strand of which fell out 
from under the shield of a great white 
sunbonnet. ‘“ Who’s that?” he cried. 
“She can’t be married, or she would be 
home baking and washing instead of 
driving along the road. There’s the girl 
for Cornelius. Don’t say a word now, 
nephew, for I’ve set my heart on it, and 
that’s the girl I mean him to marry. 
What are you blushing with anger for, 
Cornelius? Why, Nephew Willem, you 
aren’t looking at her!” 

And to increase his consternation, the 
damsel, without the slightest acknowledg- 
ment of his bow and the friendly flourish 
of his hat, drove past them, head in air. 
Uncle Piet stared at Willem, whose eyes 
were fixed with interest upon a passing 
cloud. 

“What’s the matter, nephew?” in- 
quired the old gentleman in amazement. 
“Don’t you like looking at pretty girls? 
Didn’t you see something passing in the 
road ¢” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Willem Smit, sud- 
denly rousing himself, “you mean that 
horned toad that hopped out of the water- 
course ?” 

Oom Piet, more amazed: than ever, let 
his pipe fall, and only recovered it by an 
effort that tilted the spider violently to 
one side. Suddenly he became aware 
that Tant? Anna was winking violently 
at him with both eyes. Awakening to 
the situation, he winked back with equal 
vehemence, while Willem Smit, emitting 
puffs of smoke, peacefully contemplated 
the enlarging outlines of the farm-house 
that had sprung into view. 

“Here we are, home,” he cried, as at 
length the spider halted. “Help Oom 
Piet down, Cornelius. Come in, Oom 
Piet. Take the best chair, uncle, and 
stretch your feet out on the milking- 
stool. Wife, make coffee at once. And 
now, uncle,” he continued, taking down 
a square black bottle from a shelf, “ what 
do you say to a little tot of schnapps be- 
fore supper?” 

He poured out two liberal portions, one 
of which he handed to the old gentleman, 
who gulped it down, blinking his eyes 
rapidly. 


“T hope that you will make your home 
with us until—I mean as long as you 
live, uncle,” said Willem Smit, smacking 
his lips. “And now I must go and put 
up the horses. You won’t mind my leav- 
ing you for a few minutes, Uncle Piet?” 

“Is Willem touched here?” asked 
Uncle Piet, tapping his forehead, as 
Tant? Anna came in carrying a dish- 
pan and mixing-board. She rolled up 
her sleeves and began fashioning pan- 
cake dough. “Have you tried Antman’s 
brain syrup?” he continued. “They say 
it cures—” 

“No, uncle, you didn’t understand,” 
replied Tant’ Anna. “That girl was 
Hessie Smuts.” 

“What! Not Jan Smuts’s daughter? 
Machtig, that reminds me! Why did he 
slink off like that instead of letting me 
ride in his Cape cart? Did he think 
I would injure his cart? He’s a proud 
stomach who ought to be put down. And 
he seemed such a peaceful man, and never 
contradicted me once while we were in 
the coach. But Hessie! If I had known, 
I would have made her stop and give me 
a kiss. Hessie Smuts, the daughter of 
my dear nephew Jan!” 

“Yes, Oom Piet,” said Tant’ Anna. 
“They have the next farm, over the rise.” 

“Well, but—she isn’t married or be- 
spoken, you say? Why, Willem must be 
crazy. She’s just the girl for Cornelius 
—fifteen hundred morgen of land, and 
shorthorns and merinos, Jan Smuts was 
telling me! I must speak to Nephew 
Willem at once.” 

“No, no, uncle,” said Tant’? Anna, in 
a half-whisper. “It wouldn’t do any 
good. Willem and Jan don’t speak to 
each other now. They quarreled so bit- 
terly last Christmas that they'll never 
speak to each other again.” 

“Quarreled! Over what? Machtig, 
a man’s a fool to quarrel when he’s got 
a son and his neighber has a daughter— 
at least until the marriage is over. Then, 
of course, they always quarrel. What 
did they quarrel about ?”’ 

“They won’t tell,” said Tant’ Anna, 
plaintively. “It was so bad that they 
don’t want even to think about it. Of 
course, they’ve quarreled all their lives, 
but they always made it up again till 
now. I hoped that when Hessie Smuts 
came home from boarding- school last 
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month the children would naturally take 
to each other, but they both pass with 
their heads high in air, and she sits at 
home all day working samplers at the 
window in front ef the wagon road, and 
looking up into the air when Cornelius 


passes.” 
“Ah! Umph!” said Unele Piet, 
thoughtfully. “The window faces the 


wagon road, you say?” 

“ Yes, uncle.” 

“Why doesn’t she sit at the other win- 
dow that doesn’t face the wagon road?” 

“That’s because she wants to show 
Cornelius that she isn’t thinking about 
him, uncle.” 

“Um! Um!” said Uncle Piet, re- 
lighting his pipe and beginning to puff. 
“Send Cornelius in to me when you go 
out, niece. I want to find out if he re- 
members his catechism.” 

Presently Tant’ Anna carried away her 
dishpan and mixing-board, and a few mo- 
ments afterward Cornelius slouched in. 

“Come here at once, great - nephew,” 
cried Uncle Piet. “ How old are you?” 

“ Nineteen, great-uncle,” replied Cor- 
nelius, respectfully. “Do you want to 
hear me say my catechism ?” 

“No, I don’t, donkeyhead,” responded 
Oom Piet, in exasperation. “Do you 
want to get married, Cornelius ?”’ 

“Ja,” said Cornelius. “ Pa’s going to 
find a girl for me.” 

“ Cornelius,” said the old gentleman, 
suavely, “that was a fine girl we passed 
on the road this morning—Nephew Jan 
Smuts’s daughter. Did you happen to 
notice her?” . 

“No, great-uncle,” replied Cornelius, 
yawning. 

“No!” repeated Uncle Piet, almost 
losing his pipe in his astonishment. “ No, 
did you say? Why, her eyes are like— 
like the skies, and her lips are like—like 
rhubarb,” he continued, floundering a 
little in his search+for the right simile. 
“And her father’s got fifteen hundred 
morgen and fifty imported shorthorns; 
he told me so himself. What’s the mat- 
ter? Has the world changed since I’ve 
been away? Tell me, has the world 
changed ?” 

“T—TI haven’t heard about it, great- 
uncle,” faltered Cornelius. 

“Then why don’t you make up to 
Hessie Smuts?” shouted the old man. 


“ Pa’s going to marry me next month,” 
responded the lanky one. “ He’s waitin 
to see whether the Rhodesian Bank fai 
or not. If it doesn’t, Paula Meyer 
going to have me. If it does, it’s goin; 
to be somebody he’s got his eye on now, 
unless Minna Roos’s husband dies and 
her rheumatics gets better.” 

“You scoundrel!” shouted the old gen 
tleman, thoroughly exasperated. “ Don’! 
you ever disobey anybody ?” 

“TI always do what pa tells me to, 
great-uncle,” answered Cornelius, sen 
tentiously. 

“You smerksel! You smeerlap! You 
Kaffir dog! Get out of my sight!” ex 
ploded Uncle Piet. “Stop! Come back! 
I’ve got twenty thousand pounds, and 
you aren’t going to get a penny of it 
do you understand that? Stop arguing 
with me! I won’t be contradicted by my 
great-nephew! Now get out of my sight 
again!” 

“What's the matter, uncle?” eried 
Willem Smit, coming in through the 
stable. “Is anything wrong? Were you 
calling for some more schnapps?” 

“T—I—ja, give me some more,” stut- 
tered the old gentleman, and Willem got 
down the bottle again and poured out 
two more portions. 

“Nephew Willem, why have you quar- 
reled with Nephew Jan Smuts?” asked 
Uncle Piet, suddenly. 

“Him?” shouted Willem Smit, setting 
down his glass. “ Why, he—bhe said I 
was a robber, a mover of boundaries, 
a” 

“Ha! 
first ?” 

“T told him—I told him—” stammered 
Willem, so inarticulate from anger that 
he was unable to answer. 

Oom Piet swallowed his schnapps, 
tilted up the glass, and drained the dregs. 
Then, getting his hand with difficulty 
into the pocket of his overcoat, he pulled 
out a large nightcap of red wool, which 
he adjusted over his ears. 

“T think I shall go to bed now,” he 
said. “I’m going to think. I always go 
to bed when I’m going to think. Maybe 
I shall get up again this evening. Put 
your hands in the small of my back, 
nephew, and help me to my feet.” 

He slept soundly during the remainder 
of the afternoon, and did not get up till 
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the next morning, nor wake, except when 
lant?’ Anna brought him his supper, 
hich he ate with his eyes closed. At 
breakfast, however, he was wide awake 
nd aggressive. 
“I’m going to pay a visit to my neph- 
Jan Smuts,” he announced. 
“What, uncle!” cried Willem Smit, 
ting the knife fall from his mouth in 
s; astonishment. “Him? Don’t go 
ere, uncle. He'll never let you go 
vay again. He only wants your money.” 
“Wants my money?” Uncle Piet bel- 
ed. “ Well, what if he does? Why 
uldn’t he want my money? I hope 
ery one else wants my money. It’s 
od money, isn’t it?’ Am I going to be 
lictated to by you, Nephew Willem? 
\re you going to kidnap me to stop my 
coing to see my nephew Jan, who met 
e in the coach? Am I to have no lib- 
rty? Answer me that, nephew.” 
“Yes, uncle,” said Willem Smit, sub- 
issively. 
“T should hope so,” said the old gentle- 
an, glaring round him in a bellicose 
manner. “I’m going to visit my nephew 
Jan and his pretty daughter. Perhaps I 
shall come back again and perhaps not. 
Perhaps I shall get married again and 
rhaps not. Niece, put a candle in my 
pocket—a long one, in case I go opzit- 
fing. Bring up the horses and inspan 
them to the spider, Great-nephew Cor- 
nelius, and drive me over to visit my 
nephew Jan.” 


As pickets of opposing armies are re- 
puted to meet in friendly barter during 
improvised truces, so Tant’ Anna Smit 
ind Tant? Emma Smuts would meet by 
the watercourse separating the farms, 
whither they went to supervise the work 
‘f the Kaffir laundresses. These friendly 
reconnaissances were, indeed, indispens- 
able to two women thirsting for news in 
that sparsely inhabited district, and were 
tacitly aecepted by the heads of the two 
estranged families. 

For three days no word had come from 
Unele Piet. He had driven up to the 
Smutses’ farm, had been dismounted from 
his seat in the spider, and, being ac- 
claimed by his relatives, had shouted to 
Cornelius to drive away. And that was 
the last that had been heard of him. 

Thursday was, by mutual agreement, 
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the common washing-day. Tant’ Anna 
curbed her impatience. She knew that, 
whether to jeer or to confide, Tant’ Emma 
would not be able to resist the temptation 
to tell her of her guest’s doings. On 
Thursday morning she marched down to 
the spruit accompanied by the native 
women with laundry-bags, and, surely 
enough, encountered Tant’ Emma, with 
her own laundresses, upon the opposite 
bank. 

“Good day, Cousin Emma,” remarked 
Tant’ Anna, affably. “It is a long time 
since I have seen you. The rains are 
overdue and the grass is all withering 
away.” 

“Tf they don’t come soon the dams 
will run dry and the cattle die,” observed 
Tant? Emma, while the native women, 
winking at one another, dipped the linen 
into the stream and spread it out upon 
flat stones. 

“T hear there is a new sheep disease in 
the Zoutpansberg district,” Tant’ Anna 
said. “The Predikant says it is because 
the Government has been flying into the 
face of the Almighty by poisoning the 
locusts that He sent to plague us.” 

“Praise God it won’t spread into 
Donkerspruit,” answered the other. “ My 
husband has had all his crops ruined 
by locusts.” 

“Cousin Emma,” said Tant’ Anna, 
desperately, “ how long is Oom Piet going 
to stay with you?” 

Tant’ Emma set her hands upon her 
hips and looked at the other pityingly. 

“THaven’t you heard?” she asked, in a 
soothing voice. “Son-in-law Piet is go- 
ing to stay with us forever.” 

“ Son-in-law!” ejaculated the other. 

“Ja, I said son-in-law and I meant 
son-in-law,” said Tant? Emma. “ Don’t 
you know he has been opzitting with 
Hessie these two nights?” 

“ With Hessie!” exclaimed Tant’ Anna, 
feeling her spirits sink. “ Allemachtig! 
Why, he told me he wasn’t going to get 
married again this year.” 

“Ah, well, men are weak creatures,” 
said Emma Smuts. “They don’t know 
their own minds. It takes a woman to 
know her own mind. What a pity it is 
that my husband is so angry with poor 
Willem! ‘Jan,’ I said to him only this 
morning —‘ Jan, forgive him. Let by- 
gones be bygones and invite him to the 
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wedding like a Christian man.’ But 
you know how obstinate men are, Cousin 
Anna. I couldn’t get him to forgive 
Willem at all. Perhaps after the mar- 
riage it will be different.” 

“©Cousin Emma,” pleaded Tant’ Anna, 
“tell me what happened.” 

Unable to restrain herself any longer, 
Tant’ Emma relented. 

“Well, I'll tell you, then,” she said. 
“The very minute that Oom Piet set 
foot in the house, I saw that he was 
taken with Hessie. And what does he do 
but ogle her and stare at her all day. 
And that same night, when I asked him 
if he was ready to go to bed, he winked at 
me. ‘No,’ he said, and pulled a candle 
out of his pocket—‘no, I’m going to 
opzit with Cousin Hessie.’ So Jan and 
I went to bed, after marking the candle 
half-way down, as was only decent, see- 
ing that they had known each other such 
a short time. And there they sat to- 
gether, courting half the night; and when 
IT went into the room next morning the 
candle was burned clear down to the 
mark. So I said to Hessie: ‘Be careful, 
girl. You know what an obstinate man 
Oom Piet is, and what a fine catch he is. 
Don’t be too forward, and yet don’t con- 
tradict him, but Jead him on.’ Well, of 
course, there were tears and all sorts of 
foolishness, but I said to her: ‘Oom Piet 
is sixty-four, and his father died of 
dropsy at seventy, and his father’s father 
died of dropsy at seventy; and if we could 
find out what his father’s grandfather 
died of, you see if it wouldn’t prove to be 
dropsy at seventy, too. And Oom Piet 
has twenty thousand pounds, all in good 
money.’ So to-night—to-night I’ve made 
a candle for him that will burn eight 
hours,” she ended, triumphantly. “ And 
if a man doesn’t propose after opzitting 
for eight hours, why, then, he isn’t going 
to propose at all.” 

Tant’? Anna stood dumfounded. But 
before she could gather her wits together 
to make some answer a native boy came 
running across the fields. 

“ Missus, missus!” he cried to Tant’ 
Emma, “Baas Piet has had the Cape 
cart inspanned and driven away swear- 
ing, and Baas Jan says for you to come 
home as fast as you can!” 

This accumulation of surprises com- 
pletely broke down Tant’ Anna’s equa- 


nimity. Leaving the colored women t 
complete their tasks alone, without even 
a parting warning, she turned and hur 
ried back to the house as fast as she 
could go—-to meet a Cape cart being 
driven rapidly away, and to find Oom 
Piet installed again in the comfortable 
chair and railing at Willem Smit. 

Unele Piet turned heavily in his chair 
when she came in. 

“Where have you been, woman?” lh 
shouted to the astonished Tant’ Anna 
“Why isn’t my coffee ready ?” 

“Why, Oom Piet—” stammered th 
astonished lady, “T1—I’ll make it at 
once.” 

“Good!” snorted Uncle Piet. “ And as 
for you, nephew, keep that skellum out of 
my sight,” he continued to Willem, indi 
ating Cornelius, who, trying to appear 
as small as possible, was crowding against 
the door. “Am I to live surrounded by 
donkeyheads all my life? Am I to hav 
them make my days a misery when I com: 
to lay my bones upon my own nephew’s 
threshold in my old age? If so, I know 
where I won’t have to look far to get 
married again. If it wasn’t out of r 
spect for my last wife I’d do it at once 
Am I to live surrounded by donkey- 
heads, nephew? Answer me; am I?’ 

“No, no, Uncle Piet,” said Willen 
Smit, soothingly. “Cornelius, go int 
the stable and stop aggravating your 
great-uncle. Now, uncle, what do you 
say to a little tot of schnapps?’ 

After the schnapps and the coffee th: 
old gentleman suffered himself to be mol- 
lified. 

“Tt isn’t because I wasn’t well treat- 
ed by my dear nephew Jan that | 
came back,” he said. “No, it was be- 
eause he said things about you that | 
couldn’t endure. I wasn’t going to sit 
still and hear my own flesh and blood 
insulted. He said you lived like Kafiirs, 
and had meat only on Sundays, and that 
you were a hypocrite, and robbed th: 
offertory after you had taken up the col- 
lection, and that you—” 

“ What!” shouted Willem Smit, spring- 
ing out of his chair. “The jackal, the 
slave of Satan! Why—why—” 

“Sit down, nephew!” shouted the old 


man. “I won’t be argued with when I’m 
talking. “The way he hates you isn’t 


anything compared to the way my great- 
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niece Hessie Smuts hates Cornelius. She 
-avs he comes skulking round their farm- 
house like a Kaffir’s dog looking for a 
bone, and that his looks remind her of a 
vena, and that— Nephew! There’s 
that donkeyhead outside the door again!” 
“ Gornelius!” shouted his father, “ go 
nto the stable, or I'll sjambok you with 
1y hippopotamus-hide whip.” 
Oom Piet had evidently come back to 
tay. As for his matrimonial projects, 
hether they had proved realizable or not, 
hey had obviously been postponed, for 
old gentleman showed no signs of 
ny inclination to depart. Day by day 
s tyranny increased. Lolling back in 
e comfortable chair, his pipe in his 
uth and the red woolen nightcap 
ck grotesquely over his ears, he ruled 
the household with a rod of steel. Tant’ 
Anna, in resignation, sought only to ap- 
pease him; Willem Smit, cognizant of 
n increasing spirit of insurrection, was 
rn between two motives; as for the un- 
ppy Cornelius, he ate and slept in the 
table, and never dared show his face in- 
de the house. So five days passed. On 
the sixth day a passing transport-rider 
handed Willem a copy of Het Volk, the 
Boer Nationalist newspaper. 


Willem Smit came striding into the 
house, spectacles on waving the 
week-old sheet. His demeanor was that 
of a man under the influence of extreme 
excitement. Inside the parlor Uncle Piet 
was scolding Tant’ Anna about his break- 
fast. The lean Cornelius lounged at the 
stable door, a bitter smile upon his face. 
During the past five days he had moved 
like a sleep-walker, and his appetite had 
almost disappeared. 

“Wife! Wife! Uncle Piet!” shouted 
Willem, “the Rhodesian Bank has failed. 
Het Volk says that the depositors have 
lost a quarter of a million pounds. Ha! 
Serves them right for going against Our 
Lord’s command to lay up their treasures 
in heaven! Praise Him, I’ve always kept 
my money in the wagon-box, as my father 
did before me. Why, Uncle Piet, what’s 
wrong with you?” 

For the old gentleman’s eyes seemed 
starting out of his head, and he seemed 
to be on the verge of apoplexy. 

“ Show me the newspaper!” he gasped, 
and when his nephew placed the sheet, 
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with its great head-lines, before his eyes, 
he pushed it from him, and, rising un- 
aided, tottered into the middle of the 
room. 

“ Aren’t you well, uncle?” cried Willem. 


“ 


Come! A drop of schnapps.” 

“No, no,” muttered the old man, 
stumbling toward the door of his room. 
He halted upon the threshold, drew out 
his colored handkerchief, and began weep- 
ing noisily. “ Forgive me if I have been 
impatient with any of you,” he sobbed; 
and the door closed behind him. 

Willem Smit stared at his wife, picked 
up the newspaper which his uncle had 
let fall, looked at it, and laid it down 
again. Tant’? Anna looked at her hus- 
band. A gleam of understanding began 
to shine in Willem’s eyes. He looked 
toward the door of his uncle’s room, 
moved uncertainly in its direction, and 
had apparently made up his mind to 
enter, when Cornelius came running in. 

“Pa!” he screamed, “Jan Smuts is 
driving here as fast as he can in his Cape 
cart.” 

“ Allemachtig!” muttered Willem 
Smit, and went back to the entrance. 
Approaching rapidly, he saw Jan Smuts 
urging on his horses, and with him 
Hessie, his daughter. Jan Smuts pulled 
in his steeds, sprang out, flung the reins 
round the hitching-post, and rushed up 
to his enemy. 

“Willem! Willem!” he _ shouted, 
“have you heard the news? Allemach- 
tig! The Rhodesian Bank has failed, 
and the depositors have lost a quarter 
of a million pounds.” 

“Well?” asked Willem Smit, looking 
coldly upon the other. 

“Well!” echoed Jan Smuts, who 
seemed to have forgotten all about their 
enmity. “ Machtig! His money was all 
in that—every penny of it.” 

“ What!” cried the other, now equally 
interested. “Uncle Piet’s? How do you 
know? Did he say so?” 

“No, but he couldn’t hide it from 
me. I was curious to know if he was 
really as rich as he pretended, and I 
discovered the secret from words he let 
drop when he didn’t know I was finding 
out about it. No wonder he wanted to 
come here and live upon charity and 
marry my daughter! So as soon as I 


heard the news I had the cart inspanned 
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immediately and came here to warn you, 
and made Hessie come with me so that 
she could prove what I wanted to say to 
you.” 

“Jan Smuts,” said Willem Smit, re- 
garding the other icily, “ you said I lived 
like a Kaffir, and that my family lived 
like Kaffirs.” 

“T?’ exclaimed Jan Smuts, in a tone 
of pained surprise. 

“You said that we had meat only on 
Sundays, and that I was a hypocrite and 
robbed the offertory after I had taken 
up the collection.” 

“Willem, you’re crazy,” cried Jan 
Smuts, in indignation. “I never said 
anything of the kind. But you told 
Uncle Piet that I sjamboked three Kaffir 
children to death and put their bodies 
in the spruit under a boulder, and that 
Tant’ Emma did her washing with earth 
because she couldn’t make soap proper- 
ly, and that—” 

“Jan Smuts, youre out of your 
senses,” shouted Willem. “I never said 
anything of the sort. Who told you 
that ?” 

“Tessie, come here!” ealled Jan. 
“Didn’t Oom Piet tell me, in front of 
everybody, what I have been saying?” 

“Yes, father,” said Hessie. 

Willem Smit turned to where his son 
lounged by the stable door, an intent 
listener. 

“Come here, Cornelius,” he shouted. 
“Tidn’t Oom Piet tell me that Cousin 
Jan had said those things that I’ve been 
telling him about?” 

‘Ja, pa,” answered Cornelius. 

“And he said that your Hessie said 
that Cornclius skulked round about your 
house like a Kaffir’s dog looking for a 
bone,” continued Willem Smit, remorse- 
lessly, “and that his looks reminded her 
of a hyena.” 

“Why,” thundered Smuts, “the child 
has never said one word about your son. 
But what did your son say about her? 
That she was trying to catch Oom Piet 
because he was a rich old man and likely 
to die some day, only he was too slim 
for her, and that he wouldn’t take her 
if I had fifty thousand morgen and fifty 
thousand sheep and fifty thousand short- 
horns, and that—” 

Here Willem Smit stepped briskly up 
to his enemy. 


“Jan Smuts,” he said, “we have both 
wronged each other. We have bee: 
warming a serpent that has bitten th 
hands that fed him. I see it all now 
he wanted to make us_ enemies, us two 
old friends, so that he could profit by it. 
And I—out of the kindness of my heart 
I fed him and warmed him and iet him 
give me orders—orders to me, in my own 
home—and drive my poor son out to liv: 
in the stable, because he hated him.” 

“ Why,” exclaimed the other, “ for thre: 
days he never stopped scolding and argu- 
ing. It was more than flesh and blood 
could bear. Machtig! I wouldn’t let hin 
come back to me if I were offered a hun 
dred pounds to take him. And he had 
the impudence to want to opzit with my 
daughter !” 

“He shall not stay in my house an 
other hour,” said Willem, firmly; and 
just then the inner door opened and 
Uncle Piet came out. Smit cleared his 
throat. 

“So, Uncle Piet, I hear that you hav: 
lost all your money,” he began, firmly. 

“T, nephew?” inquired the old gentl: 
man, in mild astonishment. 

“Tn the Rhodesian Bank,” Willem con- 
tinued. “ Didn’t you put every penny of 
your savings in that godless company, 
and didn’t they fail and lose a quarter of 
a million pounds for their depositors ?” 

“Nephew, you must be mad,” said 
Uncle Piet. “ Why, my money’s all in 
my belt, strapped round my waist. That’s 
what makes me look so fat. I am a littl 
fat, but not so fat as I appear to be with 
all my money strapped round my waist 
in my belt.” 

“ Allemachtig!” ejaculated Jan Smuts 
and Willem Smit simultaneously, and 
for some seconds a painful silence lasted. 

“But why did you ery, uncle, when | 
told you the bank had failed?” asked the 
latter presently. 

“Ha!” said the old gentleman, “I was 
crying about poor Paula Meyer with her 
horse’s teeth, because she won’t be able 
to get married, now that her father’s lost 
all his money.” He glanced swiftly about 
him. “Why, look at my dear great- 
nephew Cornelius!” he said. “ Look at 
your daughter Hessie, Nephew Jan! 
Come here and put your hands in the 
small of my back, nephew; I’m going to 
laugh.” 
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The Equity in a Job 


BY, JOHN _L. MATHEWS 


O help the poor is a traditional 
British impulse. The most essen- 
tial task England has undertaken 
confounds that tradition. It aims at 
the discovery of means to obviate the 
need of charity. England is_ begin- 
ning, constructively at least, instead 

f remedially, to work her way tow- 
ard a perfected organization for find- 
ing work for every man with the least 
waste to him and to the state. She be- 
gins at a time when “ for every man who 
owns, nineteen do not own.” All that 
the nineteen possess is their working 
power. The effort to give every human 
being his chance to employ this power, 
reinforced by a vigorous campaign for 
the abolition of poverty, proves that 
socialization of feeling is in progress. 
Facilities for obtaining employment, 
scientific study of destitution, insurance 
against the irremediable fluctuations of 
industry, minimum wages in some trades, 
and a Development Commission which 
may serve as a balance to the labor mar- 
ket are important parts of the system 
already established. 

In Great Britain more than poverty 
is confronted. Mills hum with industry. 
Rich men’s pockets overflow with money. 
Never was such an era of ship - build- 
ing. Yet in this fruitful hour of pros- 
perity we face a host of working men 
and women with no jobs, having no 
share in the general well-being. Destitu- 
tion undermines the physical and men- 
tal health of the nation; two million 
of her population, under-employed or 
unemployable, are on or below the line 
which separates poverty from pauper- 
ism, destitution, and degeneracy. Most 
of them are living testimony to the fact 
that England has heretofore neglected 
her equity in a large proportion of her 
citizens. 

The strongest cog in the machinery so 
far set in place is the National Labor 
Exchange. It is therefore to the local 
branches that one must go to observe 


the basis of the work. At one of these, 
in a sordid quarter, before a dingy row 
of store buildings, was gathered a wait- 
ing throng of shabby women. Overhead 
hung a sign with the name of the or- 
ganization, and in the windows were 
placards, “ Register here for unemploy- 
ment insurance.” Within, a weaving 
mass filed by the inclosed counters where 
many clerks wrote rapidly. Here was 
the man who had been out of work two : 
months and could yet come up with a 
swing, sign his card, and hand it back 
to the clerk with a gay “Righto, old 
boy!” Behind him followed his cring- 
ing, vigorless, hopeless, unclean brother 
in misfortune, who slouched up and made 
his mark where the clerk had placed 
his initials. Two thousand registered 
at this one exchange that morning. 

A seene uninviting and commonplace, 
it is important to England and to us. It 
marks at a typical location the operation 
of two new institutions which Great 
Britain has established, in a fine spirit 
and on a large scale, in order to deal 
preventively with the deep fog of poverty 
which rests on our times. Overhead the 
pale sun was breaking through the thick, 
smoky mist of a frosty winter morning 
in London, emblematic of new light 
penetrating to the lives of the toilers. 
Among the crowd was a man of fifty, 
standing apart. He was stalwart, clear- 
eyed, and evidently a good workman. 

“T’m a p’inter,” he said. “I’ve been 
out of a job twelve weeks, now. That’s 
extraordinary for me. I’ve not in mem- 
ory been out of work more than four 
weeks at one time. It’s been rainin’ now 
for three months steady. Makes my sort 
of work bad. It’s hard on Polly and Bob 
the three kids at ’ome—Sally and Bob 
and Lizy—with no p’y comin’ in. ‘ Keep 
’em out in the fresh air,’ said one of 
these county visitors: but what good is 
fresh air when there’s nothin’ to eat, 
scurcely? I’ve been comin’ in here every 
day, and I’ve asked about outside, and 
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not a job’s offered yet. I’m a good 
pinter. I get good wiges. There simply 
isn’t enough work to go round. W’en 
you're out of work the rent goes on, the 
gettin’ hungry goes on, the coal bill goes 
on, and what money you may ’ave laid 
by don’t last long. W’en you’ve been 
out twelve weeks you ’aven’t paid many 
contributions, and your unemployment 
insurance don’t run long, either. Them 
that has just stopped after a good job 
gets quite a spell; but then it’s only seven 
shillings a week. Even at that we’re 
glad enough to get it; but what lastin’ 
good is seven shillin’s for a wife and 
three when it’s only for two or three 
weeks ?” 

“ Excell,” said a voice at his shoulder, 
“they sent me out to get you. There’s a 
job you might fit. A West End place 
telephoned. It’s inside painting, but it 
pays the same wages.” 

Excell started for the office at once 
and never looked back. He came by five 
minutes later with a new light in his 
eyes and a card in his hand. “I'll get 
it,” he said, cheerfully. He looked at 
the shabbier crowd around the insurance 
doors. “But there’s somethin’ I don’t 
understand about it,” he added. “ Every 
one of these men has a right to a job. 
The Exchange is all right. It helps. 
But it needs more than that.” With a 
puzzled expression he hurried out after 
his own new employment. 

The other countries of Europe have 
all established labor exchanges where 
master and men may come together with 
convenience. These, however, are not 
national, but communal or municipal. 
In Germany they gain a national char- 
acter by being linked together by tele- 
phone, telegraph, and mail. England 
had nothing but her local Distress Com- 
mittees to deal with unemployment. To- 
day, from its central office in London, 
the Board of Trade, an adjunct of the 
government, operates a whole system of 
exchanges, and connects, through some 
four hundred branches, all the industrial 
regions of England, Scotland, Wales, and 
Ireland. Individually and through the 
central office these function in sympathy. 
Labor, crude or specialized, young or old 
of both sexes, demanded in one region 
ean be called from any other without 
delay. 


Listed situations are either filled d 
rectly by the agency in which they aro 
filed, or, lacking the proper applicants, 
they are put “in circulation.” Every 
trade has its number and decimal divi- 
sions. On the application card a cipher 
uniformly used by the exchanges recoris 
the last work the man had, the job he 
wants now, his age, the employers he 
has been sent to, whether taken on, how 
long retained, and the general impression 
he makes. Usually the steady and ef- 
ficient men can be recognized. Employer 
and applicant are filed under the same 
trade number in separate boxes on dif- 
ferently colored cards. Instant reference 
can be made for either side. This simple 
device, being universal, enables the num- 
ber wanted to be wired to the central 
office and sent out to the branches. When 
he is located, the reply can briefly present 
the character of the applicant. In ease 
of need this man is furnished with a 
pass or railway ticket. The cost of the 
latter he is given time to repay. This 
arrangement has objectionable features, 
since the laborer must both bear the 
brunt of the expense and take the whole 
chance of the job lasting long enough 
to make it possible for him to refund 
the money to the government. In spite 
of this discouragement to long journeys, 
the exchange tends to fluidize the move- 
ment of labor throughout Great Britain, 
and furnishes a reliable, neutral medium 
of information about supply and demand. 

The administrators of the law planned 
from the first to make the act advan- 
tageous to both employer and worker. 
In this they have definitely succeeded. 
Since it is not compulsory to register 
either vacancies or applications for work, 
as it is in some European communes, the a 
record shown by the third year of opera- ; 
tion demonstrates that they are doing 
good service. Of the vacancies listed by 
employers, approximately eighty per cent. 
were filled. In four weeks of last No- 
vember more than fifty-four thousand 
adults, of whom forty-one thousand were 
men, were found situations. In the same 
period twelve thousand six hundred girls 
and boys, all between fourteen and sev- 
enteen, were given jobs. Of casual 
laborers — cotton - porters in Liverpool. 
cloth - porters in Manchester, dock - la- 
borers, sandwich-men, and others—four 
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thousand two hundred and forty men 
were given thirty-nine thousand jobs. 
Three thousand of the dock-workers re- 
eeived more than twenty-five thousand 
jobs. This is because of the systematic 
handling of this class of labor in the 
exchanges where they are not union men. 
At this time in all the textile trades there 
was a searcity of adult women and of 
skilled men for the engineering and 
metal trades, and many places could not 
be filled. In the twelve months ending 
at that time more than seven hundred 
thousand places had been filled by adults 

| children; not a bad record for a 
voluntary service still in its beginning. 

[rade- unions and employers looked 
askance at this experiment. The natural 
fear that the government would send 
strike-breakers to fill the places of strik- 
ers antagonized the unions. The em- 
ployers, familiar with the large body 
of unskilled and inefficient unemployed, 
anticipated that the men sent would be 
unsatisfactory. Both were quickly re- 
assured. The policy of the Exchange 
has been from the first to keep out 
of all trade disputes and to supply 
only efficient men, specialists if desired, 
in any sort of work where they are 
needed. When there is a strike, both 
sides may send a statement describing 
the situation to the nearest exchange and 

ew it every seven days. The ap- 
plicant for a job is permitted to read 
these and determine for himself what 
course he will follow. 

Out of the calamitous class with which 
Englaud’s Poor Law continually and 
vainly battles, one hundred thousand 
registered at the start, the worst of the 
casual, unskilled and incompetent. The 
Exchange had to fight its way through 
the whole mass to get the desirables. It 
does not intentionally send a man to a 
situation he is not capable of filling. 
When recognized, the Exchange must let 
the horde of helpless pass by, however 
sadly, only noting them as they go on 
their way to the Poor Law administrator 
or to the gates of private charity. Auto- 
matically this class diminished of its 
own accord because it was too onerous 
a task to appear at the exchange and 
register, according to the requirements, 
Mi day. Their cards lie in the “dead” 
0X. 


Laboring-men of the sturdy type 
found profit in registering their names 
with a machine in which the majority of 
the jobs of the entire nation were dropped, 
classified, and handed out. Efficient men 
all over the country were enlisted. In 
the early days of the operation, an engi- 
neering firm which needed a particularly 
skilled man whom they had been unable 
to find by the old methods wrote to the 
Exchange and described exactly what it 
wanted. The manager immediately sent 
out an inquiry for such a man, went to 
great trouble to search for him, and in 
a short time located him in another part 
of England. He proved entirely satis- 
factory to his employers. That firm 
thereafter used the same source to, fill 
all its vacancies. Several hundred great 
industrial corporations now set up at 
their gates metal placards bearing the 
information that they engage all their 
labor through the National Exchange. 
There is sound and practical reason 
in this. While it relieves the manu- 
facturer, it also puts an end to the 
weary tramping of unemployed labor, 
rain or shine, day after day, from factory 
to factory. The Exchange sends the 
best choice of the applicants, but the 
manager can come himself to select men 
from the lists or the waiting crowd. 
“ By luck or merit ” the National Labor 
Exchange has won favor in its pramary 
function. It has possibilities greater 
than this, clearly proven in the case of 
the Liverpool dock-workers. There it 
was utilized as a regularizer of the mar- 
ket. No means for solving the difficult 
problems of the casuals has ever worked 
so successfully. 

Transport-workers, where they are not 
tightly unionized as they are in London, 
cotton-porters in Lancashire and York- 
shire, unskilled labor, men without trades, 
constitute a force to be dealt with by 
some system worked out to the satisfac- 
tion of both sides concerned. The Liver- 
pool “dockers” presented this task to 
the Labor Exchange in 1912. There was 
an enormous number of casual work- 
ers, in the main unorganized, requiring 
some skill for their trade; they were 
overwhelmed by the horde, often farm- 
laborers, lured to the city by the five shil- 
lings a man might earn by a day’s work 
on the docks, making the condition of 
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those already dependent upon these jobs 
more casual and more precarious. 

With all these men seeking jobs, the 
employers frequently complained they 
could get no labor. There would be a 
dearth of men at one point and a crowd 
at another in the eight miles of river- 
front. The problem was under-employ- 
ment at its worst, and presented a new 
sort of undertaking for the officials. 
How many men were needed, how to 
create an intelligent fluidity of labor, 
how to determine the identity of the real 
dockers, were the basic questions. Em- 
ployers and unions consenting, six stands 
were set up on the docks where all jobs 
going would be registered by the em- 
ployers. These stands were all connected 
by telephone with the central office of 
the Exchange, which kept track of the 
demand for men. Tally-cards were 
given to those who could show that they 
had worked on the docks. Only those 
having these cards, on which were their 
names and numbers, were permitted to 
use the stands, to each of which a definite 
squad was assigned. 

Having thus systematized the supply 
of labor and the supply of jobs, they 
provided two surplus stands. All men 
not employed up to a certain hour went 
to these and waited for applications 
from employers for reasons connected 
with, the tides, late arrivals, or early 
despatch of vessels suddenly needing 
extra men. This arrangement was found 
to work admirably. It has an added bene- 
fit. Previously the men had lost fre- 
quently half a day collecting their wages. 
Now employers send the accounts and the 
money to the Labor Exchange. These are 
distributed at the stands to which the 
men report for assignment. It is a con- 
crete demonstration of the ability of the 
new system to organize a local labor 
market. The drain of job-hunting is 
eliminated, the chaotic influx of raw 
material has been stopped, the men are 
satisfied, and the employers have as many 
men as they require. A committee peri- 
odically determines when fresh blood is 
needed and issues new tally-cards. 

Feats like this are for England the 
preliminary stages in labor engineering, 
a distinct and little-developed branch 
of social engineering. They could not 
have been done unless employers and 
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workers had agreed upon compulsor 
hiring through this agency. Legal com 
pulsory listing of all vacancies and a))- 
plications might make of the Exchang 

a test-tube in the laboratory of labor i 

which not only the unfit would be d& 

tected, but the other elements of un 

employment be clearly distinguishable } 

the lay as well as the academic eco: 

omist. From the standpoint of un 

employment insurance it is equal! 

necessary. If “reasonable employment ” 
can be furnished, insurance pay is not 
given. Automatically the Exchane 
should know the supply of jobs. 

The junior department shows imm: 
diately the principal source of povert 
to-day. It is a cheerful and a hopefu! 
place, but it proves definitely and wit! 
abundant illustration that the root of 
trouble lies in the flood of untrained 
juveniles dumped from the school-hous 
doors at the age of fourteen on the !abor 
market. In London, where there are few 
big industries but unnumbered situation 
for boys and giris constantly shifting 
this flood of aimless children is easily 
to be observed. There are encouraging 
reports of the number of places filled, 
and it is not the fault of the Exchang 
that it cannot report on the jobs kept 
Except in the negative, when the job- 
takers come back for a new enlistment 
they do not know. Girls and boys are 
in separate departments, as are also adult 
women, and all have women officers in 
charge of them. Generally well and in 
telligently managed, with every consid 
eration for the ultimate welfare of th 
applicant, the officers direct some youths 
into permanent employment who would 
otherwise be “drifters.” With all they 
ean honestly an conscientiously do, new 
thousands float yearly toward the mass 
of unskilled, who at forty lack initiative 
or efficiency, and sooner or later come on 
the rates. Even with the most encourag- 
ing applicants the dangers are obvious. 

James Rough knew what he wanted: 
a place at fifteen shillings. He was 
seventeen years old, and in three years, 
with typical lack of aim, had had twelve 
different jobs. All he could remember of 
these was that he had been an errand- 
boy, a page, a helper in an electric firm, 
clerk in a store, and finally a worker in 
a shop where he had learned to use the 
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lathe. “I liked that,” he said. “Stayed 
there six months; but the boss found a 
younger boy for less money.” 

It took much telephoning te other ex- 
changes to locate a job on the lathe. 
James was given an official card and sent 
off cheerfully to seek his new chance. 
His experience with the smaller boy and 
the lesser price is undoubtedly the same 
experience other lads have had, for 
James worked his way up. Every year 
forty or fifty thousand children who come 
to the adult wage period, particularly in 
the textile factories where they have 
learned no trade, are dismissed to make 
room for the incoming “ fourteens,” as 
they are industrially known. Unless 
they have some self-directing ability, as 
James Rough appears to have developed, 
at twenty they are dispensable. 

“Sammy ’Adler,” as he called himself, 
age fourteen, followed James. He had 
found himself a job with a tailor the first 
day out of school. He didn’t like that 
trade, but he didn’t know what he wanted. 
The customary thumb-nail report which 
the head-master is supposed to furnish 
the Exchange with every “leaver” read: 
“Fair capability, somewhat deterred by 
lack of interest in exerting himself. 
Father in the mortuary line, mother 
decent.” 

Questioned by the young woman in 
charge, Sammy testified that he had 
earned eight shillings and wanted that 
again, that he wouldn’t go to another 
tailor, and that his parents didn’t know 
what he ought to do. The officer, in an 
undertone, consulted her assistant. 

“The father’s trade is a close trade,” 
she suggested. “Perhaps he would take 
the boy into the undertaking business.” 
Sammy shook his head when this was 
proposed to him. 

The Exchange officer ran her eye over 
the new list of vacancies. There was a 
job listed at Robinson’s drapery - shop 
with eight shillings, but it meant “liv- 
ing-in.” 

“'Mother’s decent,” she commented to 
the assistant. “The boy would be better 
off at home than living-in. He’d not 
suit Robinson, either. He likes them 
sharp.” She turned to Sammy. “ What 
do you say to being a butcher’s assist- 
ant?’ Sammy was silent and unmoved. 

“Can you ride a bicycle?” His dull, 
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gooseberry eyes gleamed for the first 
time, and his manner was almost en- 
thusiastic. “Yes, miss, I can ride a 
bike.” 

“Well, then, you would deliver for 
him, and in the time at the shop you 
could learn ‘boning-out.’ It’s a good 
trade; seven shillings a week to start 
with.” Sammy hesitated an instant over 
the money, but soon departed. The 
butcher’s trade looked to him like a 
profitable career because it was intimate- 
ly connected with a “ bike.” 

Three days later he was back for an- 
other try. To carry a full basket on the 
handle of a bicycle and dodge taxi-cabs 
and busses on a slimy street requires 
nerve and skill. Sammy lacked them. 
After he had spilled three or four loads, 
his chance to learn “ boning-out” and 
other parts of the butcher’s trade van- 
ished. His mother, sent for on his first 
application, appeared at the evening con- 
ference which the Junior Department has 
established. Sammy seemed to her quite 
clever. “ When ’e was a toike,” she said, 
“*’e used to draw wot ’e knew about, an’ 
that was ’earses, is farther being in the 
business, I s’pose.” The exchange officer 
duly recommended courses in drawing at 
night school; but Sammy had had enough 
of school. It was too late for that. He 
was provided with a new place as page 
in a store. The affinity between Sanmy 
and the men down-stairs was plain. 

In the girl’s department was Maggie, 
a tailor’s improver. The ranks in this 
trade are apprentice, improver, and as- 
sistant. She was sixteen, and expected 
ten shillings a week, considered good 
pay for that age. 

The officer went through the list of 
jobs. “Let me see—you’re gentlemen’s 
trousers, aren’t you?” she was asked. 

“Yes’m,” replied Maggie, unoffended. 

“Do you do anything else?” 

“No, miss.” 

“T haven’t that now. The tailoring 
trade is slack. You have never done any- 
thing on coats?” 

“ No’m, only once I filled in on ladies’.” 
The officer called up the other exchanges. 
One had a job at buttonholes. 

“T can’t do them. I know it pays bet- 
ter. I have an aunt who does ’oles. 
She’s too tired at night to teach me.” 

“Come in to-morrow, then. I will 
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notify the General Office. It’s a little 
sad waiting, but you shall have some- 
thing as soon as it turns up.” 

One little girl in London, and all the 
branches of the National Exchange look- 
ing for the one specific set of seams she 
could sew! <A wonderful new agency; 
but the heart of the matter is that Mag- 
gie knows neither what comes before nor 
what follows her piece of work. The 
Exchange officers do their best, often a 
very good best under the existing con- 
ditions. To alter these is beyond their 
reach. It must be done long before the 
children come into their hands. It is 
behind the boys and girls with the one 
specialized task, and no training even 
for that at fourteen. It is in the period 
which precedes their appearance on the 
labor market, fourteen years, in which 
the little they acquire beyond reading 
and writing has no connection with their 
later work. 

Not yet at the springs of youth where 
the children begin their education for 
citizenship, neglecting for the time the 
reservoiring at the fountain-head, searce- 
ly touching the upper reaches where they 
are being stunted and deformed mentally 
and physically, but at the confluence of 
all the tributaries where they have been 
plunged into the flowing torrent of un- 
skilled labor, England has begun her at- 
tack upon her greatest problem, the 
permanent proportion of unemployed. 
Systematized over the entire country, the 
labor exchanges attest the beginning of 
a struggle to grasp and master at its 
climax the great body of possibly em- 
ployable, and prevent it from sweeping 
on into destitution. By the mobilization 
of labor which is thus far advanced she 
is providing a solution of the problem 
of the working-man who cannot be em- 
ployed in his own neighborhood and has 
no way of his own of getting advice of 
any but the immediate local demand 
for his ability to work; the man who 
slips gradually into poverty and unless 
rescued drops into the unemployable. 
To-day the country of Great Britain 
with all its labor offerings is in the manu- 
facturing centers within an hour’s walk 
from his lodging-place. 

The state has gone even further than 
this, and is also creating and mobilizing 
special jobs to keep a man employed un- 


til he can be permanently placed by the 
Exchange. Potentially great and wholly 
constructive for this purpose is the De- 
velopment Commission, to which have 
been given unique powers which it will 
test at the next marked trade depression. 
This remarkable commission occupies a 
strategic position on the stream of the 
unemployed. Posted some distance be 
low the Labor Exchange, it is construct 
ing sluices through which to turn the 
surplus men over new fields of industry 
in time of distress and use them on 
necessary projects. The commission has 
power to create on its own responsibility 
great public works, and is intrusted by 
the government with an ample income. 
Being specifically required to carry on 
these projects “with regard to the state 
of the labor market,” the commission 
may arrange them to meet those crises 
when there is great congestion of the un- 
employed in the cities. 

By the work offered on these big en- 
terprises it will be possible to decentral- 
ize the pressure of the surplus of labor. 
This surplus is in three divisions: the 
seasonable labor which is out of work 
for a part of each year, like Excell, the 
painter, by slacking from climatic or 
industrial causes; the cyclically unem- 
ployed who are idle only when the world 
market is overstocked and the whole 
trade world is depressed; and the un- 
skilled, efficient or inefficient, who have 
too little to do unless contractors are busy 
with big work. For each of these classes 
this Development work will offer a new 
chance of occupation. Reforesting the 
rocky hills, moors, and heather lands, 
building new ports, reservoiring destruc- 
tive rivers, developing water-power, drain- 
ing and settling farm-lands, are within 
the scope of the plans. The commission 
in its relation to the labor market is a 
pioneer in a new field, and may serve 
as a great diversion channel. 

In the light of such efforts, from the 
dusky background of neglect to which it 
has too long been relegated, comes forth 
the fact that every man possesses the 
right to have work; he has an equity in 
a job. No effort to cure labor and pov- 
erty ean be fully successful until this 
correlative of the state’s equity in a man 
is acknowledged. Truly a_ provocative 
statement, it is always met by the Bib- 
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the omni- 
Hand in hand with 
it goes the old faith of the aristocracy 
that the natural inequality of man, which 
no amount will pre- 
will create rich and 

Herein the differentiation between 
grades of poverty, destitution, 
and comparative 
riches is not made. 


lieal quotation concerning 


presence of the poor. 


of law, of course, 
vent, continue to 
poor. 
the 


sufficiency, 


in- 
lack of 
Poverty in the last 
sense cannot be exorcised. Destitution 
and positive insufficiency can. 

The state must, then, while working 
upon its own equity in a man, acknowl- 
edge his equity in his job. Efficient or 
inefficient, the equity of the individual 
exists, but when he is incompetent it is 
so badly damaged as to be of slight value. 
His taxes are in arrears. The outstand- 
his abilities held by 
society makes it impossible for him to 
realize anything on this neglected prop- 
erty. Likewise the equity of the state 
is rendered useless. It then becomes a 
question what sort of bankruptcy court 
he must enter. 


ing mortgage on 


The old refuges of hu- 
man insolvency, poorhouses, asylums, and 
jails, have answered no purpose but isola- 
tion. Labor colonies have only a limited 
usefulness. 

For the state this is unprofitable busi- 
It has left two things entirely un- 
3ound by the traditional fear of 
destroying individual initiative and re- 
sponsibility, it has neither delivered the 
job nor begun to develop its equity in 
the children so that they will be able 
and fairly certain to make proper returns 
on society’s investment when they have 
matured. With work to be 


ness, 


done. 


enormous 


done, it has thrown youth, unprepared, 


unskilled, pellmell into industry. It has 
been compelled to maintain in institu- 
tions the men and women who result 
from this lack of foresight, and to pay 
heavily besides in marked physical degen- 
eration, crime, and insidious disease. The 
waste of the system is appalling. To a 
loss it is impossible to estimate, both in 
England and our own country, must be 
added the debit of equally widespread and 
increasing human misery. 

The state needs its men. Every effort 
to inerease, to protect, and conserve a 
man’s working power must be made. 
Men still wearing out in industry often 
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might be saved by a re-education to sim- 
ple trades. In the Midlands the quarries 
are filled with shoe-operatives, exhausted 
for factory work by the vibration and 
speeding-up. They fortunately find here 
at hand this simple labor, easily learned, 
out-of-doors. In the cities such change 
of occupation is less easily effected. If 
the state intelligently undertook, before 
he became hopeless, re-education and re- 
placing of the individual, possibly pro- 
viding separate maintenance for the fam- 
ily while the trade was being learned, it 
would logically attack 
crime, and cost at 


and 
than 


destitution 
least no 
our present wasteful system. 

“The back of England’s poor is 
broken,” said Hilaire Belloc. The 
government alone can do that marvelous 
surgery which makes it possible to live 
and work with a fractured spinal col- 
umn, an operation until recently 
lieved both physically and economically 
impossible. Mending the present genera- 
tion with humane legislation has led to 
the invention of instruments, now 
somewhat clumsy, rudimentary, and in- 
efficient, but the evolution of which is 
like to be as wonderful and imaginative 
as the aeroplane, and on a far greater 
plan. Wages boards and arbitration 
courts, to provide that adults shall re- 
ceive sufficient compensation, are now 
operating in some few trades and bid 
fair to be extended. 
humanitarian relief, 
against illness, accident, 
unemployment is a 
social justice. 
ment 


more 


be- 


new 


fine 
insurance 
old and 
brave attempt at 

At present the unemploy- 
involves the back - handed 
settlement of questions demanding con- 
structive rather than 
tack. 

The task of dispelling the enveloping 
fog of poverty, while tremendously dif- 
ficult and only just begun, is well under- 
taken. The similar though less con- 
gested mass of out-of-work men which 
exists in the United States renders Eng- 
land’s method of grappling with the prob- 
lem pregnant with suggestion for us as 
we set out on the task of first protecting 
and then improving our equity in a man, 
a necessary part of the great “ welfare 
war” which represents the rising spirit 
of America. 
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HE old minister shook his head an 
5 i inconceivable number of times and 

looked over his glasses, which he 
wore away down on his nose, quite out 
of range of his eyes, with kindly though 
somewhat inattentive gaze at the big 
young man who sat opposite him. 

“There’s no denying it, John,” he 
said, tapping the table with slender, 
philosophical fingers, “no denying it 
whatever. I’ve failed with Miss Luly 
Toethacre. She is my one regret in 
leaving North Fairport. I’ve failed 
there.” 

The big young man crossed his arms 
on the much-littered table and leaned 
forward on them. 

“Who knows, Doctor?” he said, brisk- 
ly. “Perhaps Miss Luly Toothacre was 
left for me. There isn’t—there doesn’t 
seem to be—much for a fighting man to 
do here. Everybody, from all you tell 
me, is so exceptionally good.” 

Again the old minister shook his head. 
“That’s it,” he said, enigmatically— 
“that’s it—good. I don’t know—I don’t 
know ee bs 

“You mean there’s a difference be- 
tween virtue and goodness?” 

“Perhaps I do. One road is more 
shut than the other certainly. There are 
a godly lot of folk here. They all come 
to the church each Sabbath day to hear 
the Word. The collection is to be count- 
ed upon to a cent. There are no poor. 
The streets are kept clean and the cit- 
izenship is good.” He spoke as if he 
were trying to convince himself of some- 
thing. “And yet—” 

“Perhaps,” said the younger man, 
leaning nearer — “perhaps, sir, they’re 
too good. You know what I mean. Too 
virtuous.” 

The old minister smiled. “ You’re 
young,” he said, a little wistfully; “the 
fight is all before you, and the sun is 
high. They need youth. That’s why I’m 
retiring. Go at them in your own way, 
God’s way, without fear. I think they’ve 
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grown complacent in mine. They need 
stirring.” 

There was silence for a moment. Then 
the old minister said, “ There are just 
two things I want to ask you to do for 
me.” 

“Done, sir!” said the big young man, 
with accomplishing vigor in his voice. 

The older man again looked wistfully 
at him, with the longing for youth in 
his gaze. “One of them, as you may 
have conceived, is Miss Luly Toothacre. 
Do what I have failed to do. None of 
us can do it now. We’ve lost our chance. 
We’re too late. Her life has been hard 
and bitter, I fear, and strangely alone. 
And too silent, too silent!” 

The younger man nodded. He hadn’t 
the old-fashioned phraseology of the 
other, but he was keen to understand 
the genuine feeling in the words. 

“What’s the other thing, sir?” 

“The other thing is rather more per- 
sonal. I had no notion of asking it 
when you came in. I’ve no notion now 
why I ask it—except that there is some- 
thing about you—well, it’s this. Will 
you take the trouble, once in a while, to 
look at our cemetery lot, Margaret’s and 
mine? My son and my daughter lie 
there, and their mother and I have 
formed the habit these twenty years of—” 

The younger man broke in. “ Thank 
you for that, Doctor,” he said. “Tl 
go every week. You may count upon 
me.” 

“T do. And I thank you. So will 
Margaret. She finds it particularly hard 
to leave—that place, even for Italy. But 
you will find it a pleasant place to go.” 

“Tl go gladly, sir. Now tell me a 
little about Miss Luly Toothacre. If 
I’m to help where you’ve failed, as you 
say, I’ve a big thing to do. It’s rather 
refreshing to think of. I like big things 
to do!” 

The wistful look came again into the 
old minister’s face. “I understand,” he 
said, gently. 
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“Of course I know I 
unless you set me fair along the road 

The old minister smiled. “It’s a long 
story, stretching over forty years, and 
yet there isn’t much to tell. That’s the 
pity of it. Not much to tell. ... When 
[ came here forty years ago, next 
Sabbath day, I heard from time to time 
of—what was called- 
duct of Miss 
three 
that time.” 

“What had she done?” 

The old minister put the tips of his 
slender fingers contemplatively together 
and pursed his soft, old, thin lips. “I 
wouldn’t 
delicately, 


couldn’t do it 


come 


the scandalous con- 
Luly Toothacre. 
or four or 


She was 


twenty thereabouts at 


discuss a 
“with man, 
the one who might help her.” 


woman,” he said, 


another except 

“Of course not, sir.” 

“She had been 
than that. It seems 
one David Holt, 
find out, harm in 
being a dreamer of dreams. 


No 
had a lover; 
far as | 


indiscreet. more 
she 
who, so can 
him, beyond 

Miss Luly, 
I believe, was very simple and straight 
and practical, and he was the poetry of 
her life. 


had ho 


When I come to say it in words, 
it sounds very meager, and yet it is this 
woman’s whole life. Well, he—they—I 
believe the charge was, part of it, that 
they — read the 
woods—” 


poetry together — in 
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The younger man threw back his head, 
and his ringing laugh filled the room. 
There was the rush of youth in it and 
the comfort of youth He 
stopped suddenly. 

“ How terrible!” he 


for youth. 


said, the signif- 


icance of the story suddenly coming over 
“ How terrible!” 

“Tt wasn’t so very bad, what they did 
said the old minister, “the chief wrong 


” 


being that no one had ever done it before 
them. But it might have been better 
for them if they had been content to 
stop at the edge of the woods.” 

* Of course they wouldn’t do that!” ... 

“Well, maybe not, maybe not. Yes, 
you're right. They wouldn’t do that. I 
don’t judge them. 
young.” 


Their hearts were 
“ Forty years! 
of them ?”’ 
The old minister rose to open a win- 
dow. “Tt’s close in 
“That’s the point. 


“Poor girl!” 


What became of him 


here,” he said. 


He died.” 


“Te, poor girl!” 

They both forgot they were speaking 
of a sour old woman of more than sixty 
years. 

“ie taken ill 
pneumonia, I believe. Their story always 
affected He ill only a short 
time, and—well, here’s the point of it all. 


was suddenly, with 
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Miss Luly Toothacre, who lived quite 
alone, I believe, and had no relatives, 
took him into her own house and nursed 
him there until the end.” 

* And that’s all?” 

“That’s all.” 

“* Cruel!” 

- The will of God!” 

“With man’s will clouding it. Poor 
girl! Anything more?” 

“This. The church criticized her 
severely for it. Sent the minister to rea- 
son with her the day the boy died. She 
never forgave them that.” 

‘IT don’t blame her!” 

The old minister put his hand across 
his mouth with a gesture that was al- 
most feeble. 

“What else, sir?” 

“Not much. She moved out on the 
edge of the town, out the cemetery way. 
L used to go to see her. I went a number 
of times. But it did no good.” 

“What happened, sir?” 

“ She—turned me out.” 

“Turned you out!” 

“Just that. The poor soul shut the 
door in my face. She’s a vigorous wom- 
an. She felt I was her enemy—” 


“And  David’s 


couldn’t forgive.” 


that’s what she 


“My calling was against me. The 
voice of God was hushed in her poor 
heart.” 

“Did this happen more than once, 
sir?” 

‘A number of times. I prayed and 
persisted. But she never let me get near 
enough to speak. At last she took a 
simpler way of ridding herself of us all. 
When she saw any one of us coming 
and she seemed to sense it more than 
see it, more like a creature than a wom- 
an, she would put on her bonnet and 
shawl and pass us by, at her own gate, 
with her head in the air and a bitter 
line about her mouth, poor, sad woman!” 

“And this has gone on for forty 
years ?” 

“Forty years. Some people are dead 
who were young at the beginning of those 
years, some have forgotten, and the others 
don’t care.” 

“Don’t you think they ought to care?” 

“Ah yes. But forty years is a long 
time, a long time.” 


“ 


A long time indeed for a woman to 
suffer alone, sir!” 





THEY READ POETRY TOGETHER IN THE WOODS 
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SHE WOULD PASS US BY 


“We met her at the cemetery often, 
Margaret and I, and we tried there to 
speak to her. But she left suddenly in 
anger. Margaret said that was her only 
comfort—going there. 
wiser in grief than a man. 


And a woman is 
So we let her 
be. We did not intrude upon her there.” 
“T’d like to know her.” 
“Well, I believe you may find a way 
to it.” 
3e sure I shall try, sir. 
“One thing she continues to do and has 


” 


done for many years, even in spite of pro- 


test. This marks her unpopularity 

“What's that?” 

“Feeds the tramps. Dozens of them, 
droves of them, come to her house to beg. 
They remain to work. All of her work 
is done, I believe, by tramps. The town 
has protested in various ways, thinking 








AT HER OWN GATE 


did no 


way in all 


it makes a center for them. It 
good. She has taken her 
things, and in this.” 

‘But I think that’s a splendid thing 
for her to do! She makes them 
doesn’t she—really work ?” 

“Oh yes. Three of them, I am told, 
built her a small barn. They were there 
many weeks. Oh yes, they work.” 

“Then she’s a publie benefactor. 
habit of mind 
tramp. 

“That’s right; believe in her. 
the to help her. I wish I 
younger. I, too, might find a way. But 
not not So I pass my desire 
and my prayer on to you.” 


work, 


The 
is all the trouble with a 
She changes that.” 

That’s 
way were 


now, now. 
“T want to 

“She interests me 
I’ve nothing to give 


The big young man rose. 
know her,” he said. 
strangely. I feel 
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her but human sympathy and _ under- 
standing and my belief in her.” 
“So God speaks, my son!” 


“ Te’s a good boy, Margaret,” said the 
old minister over his tea. “TI like him. 
I wish we had a son like—like that... . 
More tea, dear, if you please. It’s un- 
commonly good. . . . You’re looking like 
a rose to-night, Margaret.” 


The first Saturday afternoon after he 
was settled in North Fairport, John 
Hamilton went out to look over the Doc- 
tor’s lot. He wore his oldest clothes, a 
rough, gray flannel shirt, open, and show- 
ing a fine-enough young throat; rather 
a disreputable-looking hat, and he ear- 
ried a rake and hoe over his shoulder. 
He passed along the street whistling, 
with his heart clear. John Hamilton 
was good to look at in his fresh, uncon- 
scious youth, evidently a brown, out-of- 
doors fellow, with freedom for his call. 
North Fairport was his first parish, and 
he meant to do well by it. His heart 
was full of dreams, and his mind was 
keen to carry them out. He met a few 
of his parishioners, all of whom stared 
at him very frankly, and looked long 
after he had passed, of which he was 
thoroughly unconscious. He stopped and 
talked, the disreputable hat in hand, with 
little Mary Cheney, whom he was to love 
later. And long after he had passed her, 
picking up his whistle where he left off, 
he smiled happily, remembering her eye- 
lids when she looked down. 

“ Lashes like a child’s,” he said to him- 
self, and trilled along his gay tune, not 
knowing that youth and love and spring 
were at him. He bowed as ceremonious- 
ly to old Mother Winston, the voluble 
baker lady, as he did to Mrs. Wilkes- 
Farrington, in her easy carriage. 

The cemetery was on a hill, above the 
town, and, as the old minister had said, 
was a pleasant-enough place to go to. 

“Good!” said John Hamilton, throw- 
ing his hat on the ground. “I feel just 
like digging in the earth!” 

He put his tools down and rolled up 
his sleeves, reading the two inscriptions 
ou the one big stone as he did so. “ They 
lie pleasantly,” he said to himself. “I 
want to get down on my hands and knees 
and smell the earth’s freshness. Hello!” 


For he had caught sight of a strang: 
thing in the next lot, near by. 

A gaunt old woman sat with her back 
against a big tree, reading aloud. Her 
calico sunbonnet lay on the ground be- 
side her, and the wind blew the gray 
wisps of her hair about her face. John 
Hamilton watched her for a moment. 
He heard: 


“*Thou still unravish’d bride of quietness! 
Thou foster-child of Silence and slow 
Time.’ ™ 


“ Keats!” said John Hamilton. “ Miss 
Luly Toothacre!” And he quickly with- 
drew his gaze and set himself to dig 
about the rose-bed where the hardened 
earth lay. Something burned in John 
Hamilton’s eyes. He so purposely avoid- 
ed paying attention to the next lot that 
he presently began to whistle ever so 
softly to himself. 

Suddenly he heard a harsh voice say, 
“Stop that whistling!” 

John Hamilton obeyed without turn- 
ing his head. There was silence for a 
moment, and he went on with his work. 
Then he heard again: 

“*More happy love, more happy, happy 
love! 

Forever warm and still to be enjoyed, 

Forever panting and forever young’ 


John Hamilton suddenly stopped his 
work, shouldered his tools, and walked 
swiftly away, taking care not to glance 
toward the old woman as she sat, her 
feet straight out before her, on the 
ground, reading to her dead lover, in a 
voice made tender by the love she could 
not forget. 

Three times he went thus out to work, 
and three times he found Miss Luly 
Toothacre there. Once he saw her lean 
over to flick some dead leaves off the 
mound with tender possession, as a wom- 
an might touch her lover’s sleeve. 

At first she had looked at him indig- 
nantly as an intruder, but John did not 
glance toward her; so she got used to 
seeing the young man at his work, and 
went on with her reading. It seemed to 
be Keats that she read mostly, sometimes 
Shelley, and once a poet that he did not 
know. It flashed across his mind that 
perhaps it was her own poet whose lines 
she was reading. This was the time she 
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leaned over to brush the dead leaves from 
the grave. Then John felt sure. 

And to-day she spoke to him, to 
his surprise and unreasonable delight. 
“There'll be a rain before night, likely.” 

And John answered without turning, 
‘ Yes.” 

Then she began reading, and John 
Hamilton went on with his work. He 
vas building a low stone wall about the 
lot to keep the terrace from slipping 
vith the spring rains. Ile had carried 
the stones in his old farm wagon, and 
his horse stood by, comfortably cropping 
the grass along the path. 

Suddenly Miss Luly Toothacre stopped 
reading, put a leaf in her book t 


the place, and came over to him. 


» mark 


‘Young man,” she said, in an ae- 
cusing tone. John Hamilton turned. 
“You are employed by this—man—to 
look after his lot?” 

“Yes, | am to take eare of it,” said 
John, choosing his words carefully. 

“Well, do you want to earn a little 
more ?” 

With quick insight he saw a chance 
to serve her. Yes, I do,” he said. 

‘You ain’t a tramp, are you?” she 
isked, and John answered, “ No.” 

‘You ain’t hungry, are you?” 

“Yes, I am,” answered John Hamil- 
ton, honestly. “I generally am hungry.” 

“You see that white house?” said 
Miss Luly Toothacre, pointing to a low, 
rambling cottage a half-mile away. 

“The one with the two towers?” asked 
John. 

“ They ain’t towers,” Miss 
Luly said, indignantly; 
™ they’re silos.” 

“Oh yes.” 

“Well, I make ’em work 
for me there on that place. 
And I give ’em the best food 
I’ve got, and plenty of it. 
You’re welcome there.” 

“ Thank you,” said John 
Hamilton, with fervor. 

The old woman shifted 
her weight and took off her 
slatted sunbonnet to fan her 
face. 

“If it rains before night 
I want those flowers taken 
off that grave, and in the 
mornin’ I want some fresh 
Vor. CXXVII.—No. 757.—14 


SHE SAT 


DAVID 





ones onto it. I’ve got to 
day. Can I trust you to do it?” 

‘Yes,” said John Hamilton, “Ill do 
%.” 


go off for a 


“Would you rather take it out in food 
or money?” asked Miss Luly Toothacre. 

“ Food.” 

“Well, Vd rather pay you in food. 
I don’t like to pay money for this, 
though I’m an old fool to say it. What's 
your name?” she asked, tiercely. 

* John.” 

“Where d’you live?” 

John pointed to the village. “ Over 
there.” 

“Well, God help you!” said Miss 
Luly, with seeming inappropriateness. 
“Tl be back to-morrow by dark. Can 
you last out till then?” 

John stooped for his rake. “ This is 
wicked of me,” he said to himself, and 

Yes,” he said aloud. “* Easy. Ill 
come to -mor- 
row night if 
you'll let me.” 

“Let you!” 
said Miss Luly 
“Why shouldn't 
1? Ain’t you 
hungry? Well, 


if you’re hun- 










T 
gry, ecome 
along. Food’s 


food, whether 
it’s mine or 
yours, and due 
to all. Put the 
pink buds on,” 
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said Miss Luly, moving away from him. 
“Come over here and I'll show you... 
these. They'll be open by mornin’, es- 
pecially if it rains. They’re tight now, 
but I know ’em. They can’t fool me! 
They'll be open. And you put that crowd 
of white ones on the other two graves.” 

“T will,” said John Hamilton. 

Miss Luly looked at him sharply, then 
she dived down into a voluminous pocket. 

“ Here!” “ Nothin’ like an 
apple to fill you up. You eat that. It’s 
off my own place. So I know it, from 
the seed up. I’m goin’ now. Don’t for- 
get.” 

“T won't.” He stood looking at her, 
the apple in his hand, as she stalked 
grimly away, like some Fate. Then he 
turned and saw on the low urn that 
headed the mound one word, “ David.” 

“That’s her whole story.” said John 
Hamilton; “David.” And he ealled 


she said. 


‘ 





after her: “Shall I loosen this earth 
a little around these roses? It “ll be 
good for the rain to get deep into it.” 

Miss Luly turned and came _ back 
quickly, as if glad of an excuse. “ Well, 
you might,” she said. “ Let’s see.” And 
they both kneeled down and put their 
hands on the earth. “ Dry’s a bone, and 
packed flat!” said Miss Luly, getting up 
a little stiffly. John wanted to help 
her, but sat on his hand instead to keep 
it down. 

“You loosen it.” 

‘I will. Glad to.” 

Miss Luly looked at him again sharp- 
ly, then turned away. “ Don’t you break 
any ot my shoots,” she said. 

‘I won't. I know about working a 
garden.” 

Miss Luly turned quickly. “ You 
think it’s a garden, too,” she said. “So 
do 1.” She walked three steps toward 
him, then retreated four. 

“See here,’ she — said, 
roughly. “T was just 
thinkin’ when you hollered 
after me. “I need a man’s 
hand to this place. Bendin’ 
a back ’s old as mine *s no 
good to it, nor to the earth, 
either. I haven’t got the 
strength I used to have, 
though V’ve enough, I’ve 
enough,” she said, with 
curious, creeping tenderness 
in her voice, as if reassur- 
ing David. Then she sud- 
denly remembered John. 

“P’ raps,” she said, in a 
brisk, businesslike tone— 
“n’r’aps you'd like a job— 
permanent. Would you?” 

John Hamilton didn’t 
take time to think. He 
answered quickly: “ Yes. 
I’m to look after his—I 
could do yours just as well 
as not, if you’d let me.” 

“For pay?” asked Miss 
Luly Toothacre, sharply. 

John paused long enough 
to catch her searching look. 
Then he said: “ Oh yes, for 


4 pay, or—food. Just what- 
Pa ever you thought. I’d do it 
pe for nothing if you’d let 


” 
JOHN HAMILTON WATCHED HER FOR A MOMENT me. 
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“Why ?” asked Miss 
Luly. 


you do it 


“Why should 
for noth- 
She was 
quickly on the de- 
John saw 
He an- 


roughly 


in ¢ 


fensive. 
his mistake. 
swered as 

as he could: 

“ No reason at all. 
You pay me and Ill 
do it. And [ll do it 
to please you, too,” 
he added. 

“You will or 
I'll know it!” 
Miss Luly. 

John thought, “ So 
will I,” and _ bent 
over a rose-bush to 


said 


hide his smile. 

“Tl give you fifty 
month to do 
not a cent 
more,” said M i s5 
Luly. John quickly 
considered her 
osition. It 
the way. 
wouldn’t let 
think further. 

“Isn't that — : 
good deal ?” 

—* And not a cent 
” said Miss Luly, 
as if just 
pleting her last re- 
mark. 

“All right,” John 
Hamilton said, 
ging carefully 
down on 


cents a 
it, and 


prop- 
seemed 
He 


himself 


only 


less, 


com- 


THEY BOTH KNEELED DOWN AND PUT THEIR HANDS 


dig- 
root he 
now, not to let her 
“All right, but I’d rather 
take it out in food.” 

“So you can,” said Miss Luly. 
knows I’ve plenty and to spare. 
*Tain’t nothin’ to 


about a was 
his knees 


see his face. 


“ Lord 
You’re 
welcome. which 
you take.” 

“Tll come up to-morrow night 
you can settle it. Then if you want 
me to work for you, I will,” said John, 
digging feverishly. 

“T want you if you suit me. 
hard to please, young man!” 


me 


and 


And I’m 
And with 
these threatening words she left him. 

John Hamilton mopped his brow. The 
perspiration stood in beads on his fore- 


ON THE EARTH 


head. “ Well!” he said. 
Just so I don’t lose her... . I hope she’ll 
find it out—here,” he said, looking help- 
lessly at the low urn marked “ David.” 


“T’ve done it! 


“ Well, ain’t a snivelin’ 
anyway,” said Miss Luly, 


you parson, 
“but you’re a 
deceivin’ young man. What ’d you do 
it for?” He looked up 
at her as she stood towering over him; 
he had never noticed before what a tall 
old woman 


she demanded. 


He was sitting at 
the spotless deal table in her kitchen, 
eating his first meal for the “pay” she 
He held a piece of 
bread in his fingers and crumbled it help- 
lessly into his plate. 


she was. 


was to give him. 
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“There wasn’t any other way to know 
you,” he said. “I had to. I felt it 
wasn’t quite—fair, but I had to.” 

“Why in—thunder—did you want to 
know me?” 

*I—I liked you.” 

Miss Luly sat down suddenly. 
beat me!” said. “I never 
man like you in my whole life. 

John crumbled his bread. 

“TIT suppose they told you great tales 
of me?” she asked, with sudden suspicion. 

“ No,” said John. 
to me of you except—a friend of yours— 
once.” 

“T haven’t any 
Luly. “ Who?” 

“Old Dr. Merideth.” 

“Pshaw!” said Miss Luly. 
man’s a soft fool 1” 

“He’s your friend 

“Pshaw!” said Miss Luly 

re suppose I 
But I did 


my church.” 


“You 
saw a 
Never!” 


she 


No one ever spoke 


friends,” said M iss 


“That old 


again. 
wrong. I know I 
want come to 


was 
was. you to 

Miss Luly rose and slammed two: doors, 
with no apparent “Well, I 
she ean put 
it! I 


reason. 
“And you 
pipe and 


said. 
your 


won't!” 
that in 
won't!” 
John Hamilton 
couldn’t help it. 


smoke 


smiled at her. He 


Miss 


your 


“You’re a great parson!” said 


“ 


Luly. 
church!” 

“Not exactly,” said John. “Be fair! 
I told you before I asked you to come.” 

“The sheep and the goats!” said Miss 
Luly. “There ain’t a sheep, let alone a 
goat, that wouldn’t act with more sense 
than most people, and have more charity. 
You’re imposin’ on the creatures to liken 
’em to people.” 

John felt his theology gradually de- 
parting from him. “TI suppose that idea 
came from the fold, and all that—the 
eare of them, know,” he 
weakly. 

“ I 
“Care! 
take. 
body !” 

John stood up beside her and folded 
his napkin carefully. “ But you will let 
me work on the place for you?” he said, 
anxiously. “If I do it to suit you?” 


“Why should I?’ said Miss Luly, 


Tryin’ to trick me to 


you said, 

don’t know,” 
Care, indeed! 

God help us! 


Miss Luly said. 
Fine care they 
T don’t need any- 
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‘You’re a man of 
Well!” 

“A man of God may dig in th« 
earth for a friend,” said John Hamilton, 
quietly. 

“ Friend!” 


wrathfully. 
ain’t you? 


God, 


said Miss Luly Toothacre, 
sniffing, as if it had been long years since 
she had thought of the word. “ Pshaw!” 
She walked over to the window and stood 
there for a moment with her back to him. 
Then she turned. 

“You're a deceivin’ young man,” she 
said, relentlessly, “ and I don’t want any 
more of you. You go your way and [ll 
I’ve gone mine a long time 
know it. 


mine. 
now, so I 


go 
Leave the hungry 
men to me. They’re my friends.” 
“There are different 
ger,” John Hamilton said. 
“Now you're goin’ to preach. 
not in this house. 


kinds of hun- 
Well, 
Prayin’ is over here. 
You talk sense or you get out! That’s 
all.” 

“j go to the Doctor’s twice a week,” 
John pleaded, as if for some great gain. 
“You needn’t see me. I don’t care for 
that. But I wish you’d let me work on 
the lot.” 

“ Why ?” 


with 


Miss 


sob in 


said Luly Toothacre, 
her voice, which 


“You tell me 


almost a 
she covered by harshness. 
why.” 

“ Because there isn’t any reason,” John 
said, stupidly. 

“Every chance you’d get you’d fetch 
the Gospel to me. Oh, I know you! I 
won't hear a word of cant. I’m not made 
so’s to bear it. That’s all. If there is a 
God,” said Miss Luly, as if to herself, 
“David knows it, and that’s enough for 
me. I don’t need to. He’s not the kind 
of God they preach about. I know fhat.” 

It was the first time she had spoken 
David’s name, and John Hamilton felt 
that she had given him a gift. He moved 
a little nearer her. 

“T wish you’d let me,” he said, help- 
lessly for so big a young man. “I’m used 
to that place now. I need the good old 
brown earth to dig in. 
see me. 


You needn’t ever 
I'll come when you aren’t there.” 

“Youre the most persistent young 
man I ever did said Miss Luly 
Toothacre. “There ain’t a grain of 
your of talkin’ or doin’. 
How could I pay the minister to do a 
job for me?” 


see!” 


sense in way 
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“ Put it in the church plate, then.” 

“T won't!” said Miss Luly, savagely. 
“T won’t! and that’s flat!” 

“Of course not. Well, give it to some 
other fellow, then.” 

“T don’t believe in givin’ money to 
tramps.” 

“Then pay me!” John said, desperate- 
ly. “Pay me! Why shouldn’t you?” 

“Ain’t you the biggest fool alive, 
now!” said Miss Luly, almost admiring- 
ly. “I never did!” 

“T like that place,” said John, only 
heeding the pain hidden in her voice. 
“T’m used to it now. It rests me to 
work there. I don’t ask you to come to 
my church or to listen to my God. I 
ask you to let me come to yours.” 

It was growing dusk, and John Ham- 
ilton suddenly felt tired and dispirited. 
He knew that if he went away the old 
woman would never let him come again. 
The habit of a lifetime stood in the way 
of that. Yet there seemed nothing more 
he could say. He turned to the door. 

“Well, if you won’t—” he said. 

“Who said I wouldn’t ?”’ 

“Will you?” 

“Did I say I would?’ 

“ No.” 

“Well, then, I will. But don’t you 
say any prayin’ words over me or—over 


David. We don’t want ’em. You let 
us be.” 

“T will,” said John, eagerly. “I will, 
all I can.” 

“What d’you mean—all you can?” 

“Oh, nothing. I—I don’t always know 
when I’m praying,” John said, smiling. 

“Then you guard against it, you un- 
derstand! I won’t have it.” 

“All right,” said John Hamilton, “ if 
you'll let me work for you, I don’t care 
a rap about the praying part.” And he 
added to himself, “It’s all the same.” 

“Here,” said Miss Luly, “you strike 
a match and light the lamp. It’s 
darker’n pitch! You haven’t ate a mite 
of supper!” she accused him. 

“T couldn’t, you know, until I’d~told 
you.” 

“Timph! Well, now’s you’re here and 
it’s all set out, you may as well eat it.” 

“T will,” said John, slipping boyishly 
into his chair. “I’m as hungry as a 
bear. I hate—I hate to eat alone. I 
wish you'd 

“Oh, I just pick!” said Miss Luly. 
“T don’t eat. I just pick! You eat 
your food now. Words enough!” 

He did not tell her that there came 
very near being no prayer-meeting that 
night because the new minister was un- 
accountably late. 


Loss 


BY JESSIE B. 


RITTENHOUSE 


2 are was the need of you 

A pain too great to bear, 

And all my heart went calling you 
In work and song and prayer. 


But now dull time has brought 
A sadder, stranger lot- 

That I should look upon the day 
And find I need you not. 
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Exploring the Atom 


BY HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, M.D. 


your thumb and fingers, you may 

readily reduce it to an impalpable 
powder. If you were to dust some of 
the almost invisible grains of this powder 
upon a glass slide and examine them 
through a microscope, you would find 
that the smallest of the dust-like par- 
ticles now seems rather like a rough and 
jagged piece of rock than like the in- 
finitesimal thing that it appeared to the 
naked eye. It is easy to believe that this 
fragment of matter is built up of smaller 
particles, and is nowhere near the limits 
of divisibility. 

If now you put a few drops of water on 
the slide, vou will see the rock-like par- 
ticle of salt fade away and dissolve into 


|: you take a lump of dry salt between 


nothingness. It has become absolutely 
invisible. If the microscope you are 
using is a powerful one, this means that 
there remains no particle of the salt of 
the size of one-hundred-thousandth of an 
inch. 

In point of fact, the portion of salt 
has now been separated into molecules so 
small that many millions of them must 
be massed together to form the smallest 
visible particle of matter. These mole- 
cules are moving about freely in the 
solution among the molecules of water. 
Individually they are so small that they 
do not obstruct the light-waves; hence 
the transparency of the solution of which 
they now form a part. 

But if you were to thrust a platinum 
wire into the solution and then hold the 
wire in the flame of a Bunsen gas- 
burner, the flame will instantly take on 
a peculiar green color which proves to 
the discerning eye that the particles of 
salt have been rendered luminous. If 
this green flame is examined through a 
spectroscope, the rays of light coming 
from it will be observed to be split up 
into a characteristic series of lines. 

This particular series of spectral lines 
would not appear in light emanating from 
anything but sodium. No other sub- 


stance in the world can duplicate that 
record. The same series of lines might 
appear in the light coming from the sun 
or from a star; but they would prove 
the presence of sodium at the source of 
light. These lines spell sodium in the 
language which any chemist in the world 
ean read; and the signature of the spec- 
trum cannot be forged or duplicated. 

What is true of sodium is true of 
every other element. Each has a sign 
manual which it writes as a series of 
lines in the spectrum. The chemical test 
thus afforded is exquisitely delicate. 
There may be but the smallest trace of 
a given substance present, as in the 
ease of our infinitesimal droplet of salt 
solution, but the telltale lines of the 
spectrum will record the trace of this 
individual substance, even in the midst 
of many other substances. 

If while examining our sodium flame 
through the spectroscope we were to hold 
the flame between the poles of a power- 
ful electro-magnet, we should observe that 
the sodium lines which before appeared 
single are now split in two and sep- 
arated. This phenomenon is called the 
Zeeman effect, in honor of its discoverer, 
Professor Peter Zeeman, of Amsterdam. 
It is a phenomenon of vast importance 
from the physicist’s standpoint, inasmuch 
as it gives interesting clues to the ac- 
tivities of the atomic forces and to the 
character of light. 

This phenomenon of the splitting-up 
of spectral lines has been observed by 
Professor George E. Hale, Director of 
the Mount Wilson Observatory, in con- 
nection with the light emanating from 
spots on the surface of the sun. The 
observation shows that sun-spots are 
powerful magnetic fields. Thus the sun- 
spot gives a demonstration on a mag- 
nificent scale of physical laws that may 
be tested, changed only in degree and 
not in kind, in the laboratory. Inci- 
dentally, Professor Hale’s observation ex- 
plains the relation that had previously 
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been observed between outbursts of sun- 
spots—which are in reality gigantie vol- 
canoes of gaseous matter—and the phe- 
nomena of terrestrial magnetism. 

A further interest attaches to the Zee- 
inan effect (whether manifested in the 
laboratory or in the sun) from the fact 
that it demonstrates the close relation- 
ship between magnetism and light. In 
Professor Zeeman’s words, it shows that 
Mean- 


time our experiment with the sodium 


light is an electrical phenomenon. 


flame demonstrated, obviously enough, a 
close relation between the activities of 
molecules or atoms of matter and the 
origin of light itself. 

A single experiment thus suffices to 
show curious and interesting relation- 
ships between the ultimate particles of 
matter and those manifestations cf energy 
which we term light, electricity, and mag- 
netism. Meantime it is matter of every- 
day observation that there is ordinarily 
the closest relationship between light and 
that other manifestation of energy termed 
heat. 

It is no matter for great surprise, then, 
to be told that the different portions of 
the spectrum into which a beam of light 
is spread out show different degrees of 
temperature when tested by an apparatus 
of sufficient delicacy. It appears, in point 
of fact, that the dark lines in the spec- 
trum are also areas of relative coolness, 
and that the spectrum may be charted 
by moving a sufficiently delicate heat- 
measurer along it. The instrument with 
which this feat of measuring infinitesi- 
mal gradations of temperature is accom- 
plished is known as a bolometer, and was 
invented by the late Professor Langley, 
of the Smithsonian Institution. 

The principle on which the bolometer 
is constructed demonstrates that any 
change of temperature in a metal changes 
the capacity of that metal as a conductor 
of electricity. By using an excessively 
tenuous, flattened thread of platinum for 
his conductor, and an exquisitely sensi- 
tive galvanometer to register the effects, 
Langley produced an instrument which 
wil] respond to changes of temperature so 
slight in degree that no one could reason- 
ably have supposed them measurable. In- 
deed, the feats accomplished by the little 
instrument are as incredible, not to say 
fantastic, as the feats of the spectro- 
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A generation ago instru- 
ments for physical research had attained 


scope itself. 


a high stage of development; but to meas- 
ure a change of temperature of one- 
thousandth of a degree was considered a 
remarkable feat. The layman will be 
disposed to admit that it is a remarkable 
feat. But the perfected Langley bolom- 
eter measures a change of one-hundred- 
millionth of a degree. It is competent 
to deal with the infinitesimal quantities 
of heat that come to us from such bodies 
as the moon and the brighter stars. 

As a practical apparatus the bolom- 
eter’s chief use has been to test the pre- 
cise quantities of heat that come to us 
from the sun. Langley himself used it 
for this purpose, and since his death 
Professor C. G. Abbott has conducted an 
elaborate series of experiments, chiefly 
at the solar observatory at Mount Wil- 
son, to determine the “solar constant.” 
Knowledge thus gained will perhaps ulti- 
mately be available in predicting weather 
conditions here on the earth as influenced 
by sun-spots or other solar phenomena. 

But aside from these practical results, 
very great interest attaches to the work 
done with the bolometer, in that it en- 
ables the observer to detect and measure 
the presence of waves of energy beyond 
the visible spectrum. Indeed, it appears 
that the chief concentration of heat-rays 
occurs in the dark region below the deep- 
est. red. 
lometer to chart this infra-red region of 
invisible light, if the term be permitted. 
He not only tested its gradations of heat, 
but showed that it is crossed by hundreds 
of characteristie cool bands comparable 
to the dark lines of the visible spectrum. 
Meantime it had been discovered that 
the rays of light that chiefly affect the 
photographie plate are those toward the 
violet end of the spectrum, and extend- 
ing into a vegion beyond the utmost vis- 
ible portion of the violet. It had long 
been known that the color red represents 
relatively jong light-waves, whereas vio- 
let represents short waves. It now be- 
came obvious that the eye detects only 
a small part of the series of ethereal 
vibrations, and that all radiant energy 
given off by a luminous body includes a 


Langley was able with the bo- 


long series of waves on either side of the 
visible spectrum, each series having its 
peculiar and characteristic effects. 
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This dissection of the ray of radiant 
energy was made, as we have seen, with 
the aid of the spectroscope. It is obvious, 
however, that an ordinary beam of light, 
before it is split up by a prism, must 
contain the entire series of 
energy — heat- waves, 
ultra-violet 
mingled. 


waves of 
light-waves, and 
waves — blended and _ inter- 
We have just seen that dif- 
ferent portions of these waves may be 
tested by the thermometer (or by its more 
delicate counterpart, the bolometer), by 
the eye with or without the aid of the 
spectroscope, and by 
plate. 

But there is a joint effect of the waves 
of radiant energy which may be inter- 
preted in terms neither of heat, light, 
nor photographie effect, but in terms of 
physical pressure. 

The exquisitely delicate 
which measures this effect is called the 
radiometer. It was devised by two Amer- 
ican physicists, Professors E. F. Nichols 
and G. F. Hull, and it is in effect a more 
delicate , apparatus 
first made by the English physicist Sir 
William Crookes. The little instrument 
demonstrates that the waves in the ether 
which are interpreted as heat or light or 
electro-magnetism, and which are rush- 
ing through space at the speed of 186,000 
miles per second, wash against any object 
that lies in their path with an actual 
pressure — manifesting themselves as a 
positive push, in addition to their other 
effects. 


the photographic 


instrument 


modification of an 


This is quite what one might expect, 
perhaps, were it not that the ether is so 


exceedingly intangible an entity — one 
dare not say substance. Clerk-Maxwell, 
the most famous student of the ether, 
did indeed declare, from theoreticz! con- 
siderations, that this push must take 
place. But between theory and de- 
monstration there may be a wide gap, 
and it remained for the experiments of 
Professor Lebedew in Europe and of Pro- 
fessors Nichols and Hull in America, 
undertaken simultaneously but quite in- 
dependently, to place the matter beyond 
dispute. Now we know that every ray 
of sunlight gives a positive push to any 
material substance it reaches, and that a 
similar push accompanies all other radia- 
tions. And as every body not at the 
absolute zero of temperature—a degree 
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of cold never yet attained in a terrestrial 
laboratory, and obtaining, if anywhere, 
only in the depths of stellar space—is 
giving off radiations, it follows that all 
bodies are pushing and tending to repel 
all other bodies that their radiations can 
reach, 

The instrument that has demonstrated 
the existence of this hitherto only vague- 
ly suspected force consists of two disks 
of thin glass (one disk blackened, the 
other polished), suspended by a 
thread in a vacuum. When 
radiant energy impinge on this delicat 
apparatus they disturb its balance, be- 
cause the blackened disk absorbs the rays, 
whereas the bright disk reflects them. 
So wonderfully delicate is the adjust- 
ment that a candle placed more than 
one-third of a mile away turns the vanes 
of the instrument through nearly one 
hundred seale-divisions. As one-tenth of 
a single division can be readily detected, 
it will be seen that a candle at this dis- 
tance by no means puts the implement to 
its fullest test. 

It is estimated that, were there no at- 
mospheric obstruction, the candle could 
be detected at a distance of sixteen miles. 
The face of an observer can be detected 
at a distance of several miles; at two 
thousand feet it turns the vanes through 
twenty-five scale-divisions. 


mica 
waves of 


So every hu- 
glows as a_ beacon- 
light, signaling out for miles in every 
direction — only one must be equipped 
with a radiometer if one would note or 
heed the signals. 

Directed toward the sky, the radiometer 
proves adequate to the task of registering 
the radiant energy of the larger stars and 
planets. The experiments of Professor 
Nichols have sufficed to show that the 
radiation push of a star cannot be defi- 
nitely predicated from observation of its 
luminosity. Thus it was found that the 
planet Saturn has only about three- 
fourths the thermal effect of the star 
Vega; the star Arcturus produces three 
times the effect of Saturn; the planet 
Jupiter more than six times as much— 
relations quite different from the relative 
brightness to the eye of these various 
bodies. 

Doubtless in 
tions will 
about the 


man countenance 


time extended observa- 
teach us important lessons 
nature of the various stars, 
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as recorded by variations in radiation. 
Meantime, the proof that this radiant 
push exists and is everywhere operative 
is in the highest degree interesting. and 
important. For an ether wave that 
nushes with such force against anything 
with which it comes in contact must be 

factor in the distribution throughout 
the universe not only of energy but of 
matter. Professor Svante Arrhenius, the 
famous Swedish physicist, has estimated 
the size of a particle of matter which 

ould be driven before the light-waves, 

; particles of dust are driven before the 

ind. He believes that radiation pressure 
explains the phenomena of the comet’s 
tail, of the sun’s corona, and of the 
aurora borealis, the latter being due to 
the activities of electrified particles 
driven to the earth from the sun. Thus 
radiation is in a sense a counterforce to 
cravitation. 

What gives the phenomenon chief in- 
terest from the present standpoint, how- 
ever, is that it shows the tremendous 
energy of the atomic forces that send out 
the ether waves. A molecule or atom 
vibrating in such a way as to send off— 

t the rate of many billions per second, 
and at a speed of 186,000 miles per sec- 
ond—waves powerful enough to drive rel- 
atively large particles of matter before 
them must be in itself a center of energy 
of astounding power, notwithstanding the 
incomprehensible minuteness of its size. 

All these studies of the different mani- 
festations of energy point in the diree- 
tion of the atom, and give us more or 
less vague estimates of the activities of 
its tiny structure. It remained for a 
new line of investigation to reveal the 
atom itself. The new observations came 
about through the discovery of substances 
having eurious properties hitherto un- 
suspected but now familiar to every one 
under the name of radioactivity. 

The initial diseovery of a radioactive 
substance was made by the French 
physicist Beequerel, through the acci- 
dental observation of the effect of the 
chemical called uranium on a_ photo- 
graphic plate. The discovery of other 
radioactive substances, including radium, 
by Professor and Madame Curie, quick- 
ly followed, and the strange new prop- 
erties were studied by many workers, 
chief among whom is Professor Ernest 
Vor. CXXVII.—No. 757.—15 
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Rutherford, now of Manchester Uni- 
versity. 

The essential phenomenon of radio- 
activity consists in the giving off of rays 
eapable of affecting the photographic 
plate and of penetrating opaque sub- 
stances. The radiation comprises at 
least three different types of rays, which 
have been named alpha, beta, and gamma 
rays. It is now known that the alpha 
rays consist of relatively heavy particles 
which are in reality atoms of helium, 
each carrying a double charge of positive 
electricity. The beta ray is identical with 
the cathode ray, which develops when 
electricity is passed through a Crookes 
or vacuum tube. The gamma ray is 
identical with the X-ray, which is de- 
veloped when a eathode ray strikes the 
walls of the glass receptacle. It is due 
to the impingement of beta rays on the 
particles of the radioactive substance it- 
self, and it probably constitutes a pulsa- 
tion in the ether of a kind analogous to 
the waves of light and electro-magnetism. 
But its precise nature is not very clearly 
understood. 

The alpha ray has been studied with 
great care, and it has given up one secret 
after another. That the alpha particle 
is an atom of helium is a startling fact. 
For helium is an element, hitherto known 
as an inert constituent of the. atmos- 
phere. And to suppose that one element 
can be transformed into another is to 
suggest a restoration of the obsolete 
heresy of the alchemist. Nevertheless 
the demonstration is complete that the 
alpha ray does consist of helium atoms, 
and that it is precisely the same whether 
it emanates from thorium, from radium, 
or from any other known radioactive sub- 
stance however the fact may be ex- 
plained. 

Of the many theoretical and practical 
considerations that attend the subject, 
none perhaps has a greater interest 
than the experiments which have made 
it possible to isolate an individual atom 
and actually to test its size. 

The apparatus through which this 
seemingly miraculous feat has been ac- 
complished is known as the electroscope. 
It is an instrument which constantly 
serves the student of radioactivity. Even 
as compared with the spectroscope and 
bolometer and radiometer, it is an ap- 
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paratus of extraordinary delicacy. The 
spectroscope, as we have seen, reveals in- 
finitesimal traces of a substance; it can 
show the presence of the minutest quan- 
tity of a gas in a tube that, in ordinary 
parlance, would be said to be absolutely 
empty. But even the best vacuum that 
the physicist is able to produce contains 
many millions of gaseous molecules to 
the cubic inch; so, after all, the spectro- 
scope is dealing with a vast swarm of 
molecules when it performs its most deli- 
eate feats. But the electroscope, as just 
intimated, is capable, under certain cir- 
cumstances, of detecting the presence of 
a single atom. The tests that it can 
apply are estimated to be 500,000 times 
more delicate than the finest tests of the 
spectroscope. 

In principle the electroscope is sim- 
plicity itself. It consists essentially of 
two bits of gold-leaf suspended loosely 
together. If these gold-leaves are electri- 
fied, their mutual repulsion holds them 
apart. But if the electricity is dis- 
charged, they fall together. Under ordi- 
nary conditions perfectly dry air is a 
non-conductor of electricity; therefore a 
charged electroscope shows its leaves 
spread apart. If the atmosphere is elec- 
trified, or, as the technical phrase is, 
ionized, it becomes a conductor and per- 
mits the electricity to escape. 

The test which -showed the ultimate 
eapacity of the electroscope was made 
recently by Professor Ernest Rutherford. 
He connected an electroscope with a 
closed cavity having a small aperture 
on one side, and near this aperture he 
placed a surface covered with radium. 
A certain number of the alpha particles 
thrown out by the radium could enter 
the receptacle through the aperture. The 
radium was placed at such a distance that 
only three or four particles per minute 
would be shot through the little window. 
It was found possible to adjust the elec- 
troscope to such a state of delicate re- 
sponsiveness that the entrance of a sin- 
gle alpha particle discharged it. Thus it 
was possible to compute the number of 
alpha particles that are sent out by a 
given quantity of radium in a given time. 
Other experiments conducted by Pro- 
fessor James Dewar, of London, have 
carefully measured the quantity of helium 
gas that arises from a given quantity of 


radium. It is obvious that the two ex- 
periments combined show the number of 
helium atoms that make up a given quan- 
tity of helium gas. 

Now it has long been known that al! 
gases under equal conditions of tem- 
perature and pressure contain the sam 
number of molecules. A molecule ma) 
contain one or more atoms, but this als 
is something that the physicist has lon; 
been able to compute. It follows that 
the physicist is now able, thanks to th 
test performed by Professor Rutherford 
with the electroscope, to compute th: 
number of atoms in any gas of known 
chemical composition. As most solid sub 
stances can be reduced to the gaseous 
condition in known proportions, the num- 
ber of atoms in a given quantity of any ; 
solid may also be quite generally com- 
puted. 1 

The figures revealed are utterly be- 
wildering. Professor Rutherford found 
that a gram of radium gives off thirty-six 
billion helium atoms per second. A cubi: 
centimeter of helium gas contains atoms 
to a number represented by this absurd 
row of figures: 2,560,000,000,000,000,000,- 
000—which is read, I believe, two sex- 
tillion, five hundred and sixty quin- 
tillions. The weight of a single atom ‘a 
is the part of a gram represented by a oa 
fraction having 1 for the numerator, 
and for denominator 68 followed by 
twenty-four ciphers—carrying the count 
to octillions. j 

Of course, such figures convey little 
definite meaning. Perhaps they serve, 
however, to give at least an inkling of 
the utterly incomprehensible smallness 
of an atom. Reflecting, then, that th 
electroscope is able to detect the presenc 
of a single one of these atoms, we find 
ourselves in the presence of an instru- 
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ment the delicacy of whose operation is , 
little less than awe-inspiring. ie 

We know that the big telescopes, aided a 
by the photographie plate, reveal stars t: ae 


the number of at least one hundred mill- 
ions lying utterly beyond the confines oi 
unaided vision. Now it appears that a 
pinch of salt which one could hold on 
the point of a penknife is made up of 
atoms numbering not hundreds of mill- 
jons merely, but billions of billions. The 
population of atoms in the smallest par- 
ticle of matter visible under the micro- 
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scope is greater by far than the total 
human population of the globe since the 
race developed. And a little instrument 
mposed of two fragments of gold-leaf 
akes it possible to perform the miracle 
f counting these denizens of the realm 
infinite littleness. 

Moreover, there is a second method, 
lso devised by Professor Rutherford, 

which the helium atoms may be 
unted as they fly off in the form of 
pha particles from radium; a method 
it seems even more wonderful than 

e other, because of its extreme sim- 

icity and the fact that it depends upon 
lirect vision. The method consists of 

atching through a microscope a small 
portion of a sereen covered with a com- 

und of sulphide of zine or willemite. 
[his sereen, as originally devised by Pro- 
essor Crookes, has the property of emit- 
ting sparks of light when bombarded by 
the alpha particles as they fly off from 

radioactive substance. As ordinarily 
witnessed, the bombardment suggests a 
shower of shooting-stars; or it may be 
even better likened to the splash of rain- 
drops on a dimly lighted pavement. The 
instrument is ealled a sphinthariscope. 

Professor Rutherford adjusts a bit of 

dium near the screen in such a way 

at all the rays are shut off from it 
xcept those passing through a small 
perture. He can then through a micro- 
cope count the splashes of light, each of 

hich is due to the impact of a single 

lnha particle. He can thus estimate 
ecurately the number of particles given 
if by a known quantity of radium in a 
‘ertain time, as before. The result co- 
neides with the other method of count- 
ing, within the limit of errors of observa- 
tion. Thus there is a check on the 
method of counting and measuring the 
itoms, and we may feel fairly sure that 
the bewildering result already given rep- 
resents substantially the facts. 

Although this method of counting the 
itoms depends upon direct vision, it must 
not be inferred that the observer actually 
sees the atom itself. What he sees is 
the commotion created among the par- 
ticles of the sensitized screen when the 
atom dashes into their midst. When you 
fire a rifle-ball into the smooth surface 
of a lake half a mile away, you see the 
splash of the water clearly enough, but 
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of course you do not see the rifle - ball 
itself. The effect is precisely similar 
when the splash of light caused by the 
alpha particle is viewed. The alpha par- 
ticle itself is as far beyond the range of 
vision, even aided by the most powerful 
microscope, as a rifle-ball would be at 
the distance of several miles. 

To give a tangible idea of the hopeless 
invisibility of an atom, we may note that 
the smallest particle of matter visible un- 
der the magnifying influence of the most 
powerful microscope is of such dimensions 
that 50,000 such particles placed in line 
would be required to extend across the 
space of one centimeter (about two-fifths 
of an inch). If we calculate the cube 
of this nurnber, we find that 125 thousand 
billion such particles could be crowded 
into the space of a cubic centimeter. 
But Professor Rutherford’s census of the 
atoms, as just outlined, shows us that 
twenty billion times that number of heli- 
um atoms would exist in the form of gas 
in the same space. Of course, the mole- 
cules of a gas are widely separated. So 
it follows that the smallest particle of 
solid matter visible through the most 
powerful microscope contains many times 
twenty billion atoms. 

Very recently Sir Joseph Thomson has 
discovered yet another method of making 
individual atoms give visible evidence of 
their presence. The medium through 
which the record is transcribed is in 
this case the photographic plate. In a 
word, Professor Thomson literally photo- 
graphs the atoms. His method of let- 
ting the atom transcribe its own record 
on the sensitive plate is by far the most 
delicate method yet devised of analyzing 
the constituents of a gas. 

The gases to be tested are introduced 
in exceedingly small quantities into a 
glass bulb, which is called a vacuum bulb 
because it is supposed to contain nothing 
at all. When an electric current is passed 
through this vacuum, the bulb glows 
with a peculiar phosphorescence, and the 
now familiar phenomena of the cathode 
ray are manifested—the cathode ray con- 
sisting, as we have seen, of negative par- 
ticles of electricity. It has now been 


shown that particles of another type 
traverse the tube in the opposite direction 
to that in which the cathode particles are 
streaming. A perforation being made in 
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the electric cathode, these retrograde 
particles pass through the aperture and 
impinge on the glass bulb back of the 
eathode. Because of the method in which 
they are tested, these rays have been called 
“canal rays” by the German physicist 
Goldstein, who first observed them. 

Sir Joseph Thomson tested these rays 
by subjecting them to the simultaneous 
influence of an electric current and a 
magnetic field. Electricity deflects them 
in one direction, and magnetism in an- 
other, so that as a result they are divert- 
ed from their direct path and assume 
an elliptical orbit. The record of their 
divergent flight is instantaneously im- 
pressed on a photographic plate. To 
casual observation the photograph sug- 
gests a shower of shooting-stars or tiny 
comets, or in some cases an auroral dis- 
play. But Sir Joseph Thomson has been 
able to demonstrate that each streak of 
light represents the flight of a particular 
type of atom, and that different atoms 
are deflected in degrees precisely depend- 
ent upon their atomic weights. The 
hydrogen atom, for example, being very 
light, is deflected more than the helium 
atom, and this in turn is deflected more 
than the still heavier atom of oxygen. 
So here again the individual atoms are 
made to record their presence. 

The method has great interest for the 
chemist because it enables him to detect 
the presence of quantities of a foreign 
gas too minute to be indicated by the 
spectroscope. The rays are registered 
within less than a millionth of a second 
after their formation, and Sir Joseph 
Thomson suggests that when chemical 
combination or decomposition is occur- 
ring in the tube the method may disclose 
the existence of intermediate forms which 
have only a transient existence. 

Already it has been shown that even 
an elementary gas may consist of a mix- 
ture of a great many different substances. 
In the case of oxygen, the photographs 
reveal no fewer than eight different forms 
of atoms and molecules, ranging from 
individual neutral atoms of oxygen to 
molecules composed of six atoms with a 
positive charge of electricity. 

Thus the physicist not only photo- 
graphs the atoms, but records their in- 
timate transformations and combinations. 

We have seen that the atoms which 


thus give up their secrets to the photo- 
graphic plate are billions of times smaller 
than the smallest particle of matter that 
is directly visible under the microscop 
It would seem, then, as if this recent 
feat of Sir Joseph Thomson, together 
with the spectacular demonstrations 
Professor Rutherford, must carry us int 
the realm of the invisible almost to 
the limits of imaginable minuteness 
But, in point of fact, there remains 
other step that the physical investigator 
of our time have been able to take, whic 
would still further tax credulity were it 
not certain that the things recorded ar 
the results of definite experimentation 
and not of mere day-dreaming. 

The final feat of analysis to which | 
now refer is that which demonstrates 
that withiz the smallest atom there is 1 
something almost two thousand times 
smaller than the atom itself—a some- 
thing that is detachable from the atom, 
and susceptible of being measured as to 
its mass and tested as to its electric 
charge with the aid of apparatus actual- 
ly in use in the laboratory. This ulti- 
mate particle of matter is called the 
electrie corpuscle or electron. We ow 
our knowledge of it chiefly to Sir Josep! 
Thomson. It is the smallest thing i: 
the world; and it is probably the basa! 
substance out of which all matter of 
whatever character is built. Our present 
view of it must be confined to a brief 
reference to the manner in which it has 
been weighed and measured. 

The electron was first revealed in th 
cathode ray, which, as we have seen, is 
generated in a vacuum tube when elec- 
tricity passes through it. The cathod 
ray, as such, consists of a stream of 
electrons driven off from the negativ: 
pole or cathode. The fact that these 
particles are deflected by an electric cur- 
rent shows that they are tangible sub- 
stances, and the amount of deflection 
with a given current makes it possible 
to compute the charge of electricity they 
carry. 

The electron appears again as the con- 
stituent of the so-called beta ray given 
off by a radioactive substance. Electrons 
may also be liberated from ordinary mat- 
ter when any substance is heated to a 
very high degree, or when rays of ultra- 
violet light impinge on a metal at ordi- 
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nary temperature. Yet again, they ap- 
pear in ordinary gases when a heavy 
charge of electricity is forced through 
the gas—say, a lightning-stroke. They 
are likewise liberated in a gas subjected 
to the X-ray or to the so-called gamma 
ray of radium. 

It required a vast deal of experiment- 
ing to show that the electrified particles 
which appear under these diverse cir- 
cumstances are in reality one and the 
same thing. The demonstration was 
made, however, and several means were 
found of testing the quantity of elec- 
tricity which the particle carries, and 
even of counting the particles themselves. 

The simplest method of counting the 
particles is by passing the X-ray through 
a portion of air, and then allowing the 
air to expand in a receptacle. Expan- 
sion cools the air and causes the deposit 
of droplets of water—in effect miniature 
dew-drops—upon the electrons. The par- 
ticles of water thus formed constitute 
a fog which begins to settle toward the 
bottom of the receptacle. The rate at 
which the particles settle can be deter- 
mined by direct observation of the upper 
surface of the fog. 

Heavy substances, as everybody knows, 
fall under influence of gravity at a fixed 
rate, regardless of size or weight. But 
minute particles, on the other hand, make 
their way downward through the atmos- 
phere at a rate that varies with their 
size, in accordance with a law named 
Stokes’s law, after its discoverer. This 
direct observation of the rate of settling 
of the particles of water condensed on 
the electron gives the size of the par- 
ticles. Another computation shows the 
total amount of condensed vapor; so a 
simple division gives us the number of 
the droplets, and hence of the electrons. 
Then the total charge of electricity car- 
ried by all the electrons can readily 
be measured with the electrometer, and 
again all that is necessary is to divide 
this quantity by the number of electrons 
to find the quantity of electricity which 
each conveys. 

The experiment shows that the unit 
charge of electricity carried by the 
electron is always the same. Professor 
R. A. Millikan, of the University of 
Chicago, has recently confirmed this by 
a series of ingenious experiments, in 
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which he isolates a droplet of oil and 
observes it through a miniature tele- 
seope while it takes up one or more 
electrons from the air. His experiments 
permit him not only to measvre accurate- 
ly the electric charge of an electron, but 
to deduce the number of molecules in 
any substance, the force of molecular 
energy, and the weight of the atom. 

The experiments show, further, that 
the total mass of the electron is due to 
its electric charge. Stated otherwise, the 
electron is not merely a unit particle 
of electricity —it is nothing but elec- 
tricity. It is not matter in the ordinary 
sense of the word. It is a center of force, 
a concentration of energy, and may per- 
haps be thought of as a little whirl in 
the ether. It carries energy in a perfect- 
ly definite quantity, and must be thought 
of as occupying a definite position in 
space, and as having what might be called 
an atomic structure. 

But the amazing thing is that its mass 
is found to be about seventeen hundred 
times smaller than the mass of the hydro- 
gen atom, which had hitherto been the 
smallest thing of which the imagination 
of men of science had taken cognizance. 
We have already reviewed mystifying 
rows of figures, showing us that the 
helium atom is trillions of times smaller 
than the smallest particle visible under 
the microscope. Yet we know that’ this 
helium atom is four times as large as 
the atom of hydrogen. And now it ap- 
pears that the electron is seventeen hun- 
dred times smaller still. It taxed the 
imagination to conceive even in the 
vaguest way the all but infinite littleness 
of the helium atom; yet to build up the 
structure of one such atom would require 
almost seven thousand electrons. 

As regards bulk, the electron is, ac- 
cording to the French physicist Jean 
Beequerel, billions of billions of times 
smaller than the atom. To make the 
comparison vivid, Becquerel likens the 
electrons in an atom to a swarm of gnats 
gravitating about in the dome of a 
cathedral. 

As we penetrate thus far and farther 
into the realm of the infinitely little, 
seeing in imagination the smallest visible 
particle of matter resolved into myriads 
of molecules, each molecule into sundry 
atoms, and each atom into its teeming 
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swarms of electrons, the question natural- 
ly arises, What lies beyond? 

The answer is, that, so far as present- 
day science knows, the electron is the last 
term of the series. Since the mind can- 
not grasp the conception of empty space, 
physicists imagine an all-pervading ether, 
permeating everywhere between the par- 
ticles of matter, and serving as the me- 
dium of communication whereby energy 
is transmitted from one particle of mat- 
ter to another throughout the universe. 
Light, electricity, magnetism, radiant 
heat, are various manifestations of en- 
ergy transmitted, as it is believed, in the 
form of waves in the ether. 

This ether, as the physicist conceives 
it, has neither weight nor discrete sub- 
stance. It is the unique, all-pervading 
something that is neither energy nor mat- 
ter. Its importance from a human stand- 
point may be summarized in the state- 
ment that but for the ether neither light 
nor heat would come to us from the sun. 
When we reflect that the ether is sup- 
posed to penetrate everywhere between 
the particles of matter, and that material 
substances, so far as experiment goes, 
move through the ether without being in 
the remotest degree obstructed, it will be 
obvious that this all-pervading medium 
is an ever-present mystery. It has been 
a puzzle to surmise how the particles of 
mafter could producé waves in a medium 
which seemed in no wise to obstruct the 
activities of these particles. 

But now it appears that the link be- 
tween the structureless ether and mat- 
ter, with its atomic structure, is found 
in the electron. This infinitesimal par- 
ticle grips the ether somewhat as mate- 
rial substances grip the air, and its ac- 
tivities set up waves in the ether which 
are as tangible as the waves that radiate 
out from a pebble dropped into the smooth 
surface of a pond. 

The ether-waves set up by the electron 
vary in length or degree of agitation. 
But they move through space at a uni- 
form rate of speed which has been de- 
monstrated to be about 186,000 miles per 
second. Waves of a certain degree of 
agitation we interpret as heat; waves of 
another order we interpret as light— 
red light, or green or yellow or blue or 
violet, according as the waves are longer 


or shorter. Still shorter waves produ: 
ultra-violet light, which affects the phot. 
graphic plate, but is invisible to the ey 
Waves of yet another order constitut 
electro - magnetic currents, such as ar 
used in wireless telegraphy. 

But, according to the view of present 
day physics, no one of these sets of wave 
would agitate the ether were it not for 
the activities of the electrons, which, 
grouped in various fashions, are hurtling 
hither and thither within the structur 
of every atom of matter, or are dashing 
at breakneck speed from one atom to an- 
other. 

Some imaginative physicists think of 
the electrons as making up planetary 
systems within the atom, and as circling 
about with infinite speeds in orbits dif 
fering only in their infinitesimal small 
ness from the orbits of planets and stars 
of the visible universe. Other physicists 
caution us against drawing too close 
analogies between the stellar and atomic 
systems. But all are agreed that the 
activities of the electron, whether thought 
of as orbital or as vibratory, are enor- 
mous. Sir Joseph Thomson estimates 
that an electron once dislodged from its 
atomic system may dash hither and 
thither from one atom to another at such 
speed as to change its location forty 
million times in a second. 

Be that as it may, the demonstration 
seems complete that the activities of the 
electron, and these alone, produce the 
manifestations of energy which we in- 
terpret as light, radiant heat, and elec- 
tricity. All chemical action is likewise 
held to be due to the activities of the 
electron. It is suspected that gravitation 
is of the same origin. 

The electron which thus seems to be 
responsible for all manifestations of en- 
ergy is regarded by many physicists as 
the sole constituent of matter. Different 
kinds of atoms, in this view, differ from 
one another only in the varying number 
or diverse arrangement of their com- 
ponent electrons. It seems well within 
bounds, therefore, to say that this in- 
conceivably minute particle, which is far 
and away the smallest thing of which 
present-day science has any knowledge, is 
at the same time far and away the most 
important thing in the universe. 
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Huntford’s Fair Nihilist 


BY HOWARD PYLE 


HE romantic episode of the fair 
T Nihilist occurred in that period 

of Huntford’s life before he began 
painting great mural paintings and 
while he was as yet merely in repute as 
a clever painter of illustrations for the 
magazines of the day. 

It was in the fall of ’81, and at that 
time he occupied a rather large but dingy 
studio, with a bedroom adjoining, in a 
lean and ugly four-story brick building on 
Thirteenth Street, just off Broadway. He 
had come to New York from a provincial 
city two years before, with a great deal 
of talent and some excellent letters of 
introduction. 

His talents found him plenty of work, 
his letters of introduction admitted him 
into pleasant homes, and his poverty 
spurred him on to those vehement efforts 
that were afterward crowned with so 
great a success. 

Huntford used to breakfast and lunch 
at the old Budapest Bakery, where they 
had the best coffee and rolls in New York. 
He dined at a cellar restaurant on Broad- 
way, just below Fortieth Street. It was a 
great resort, that cellar restaurant, where 
the younger artists of the day, and some 
of the older fellows also, used to dine. 
A long table was provided for the artist 
patrons, and anybody could sit where 
he pleased — only that old Bowles, the 
sculptor, always sat at one end, and 
McClafferty, the landscape- painter, at 
the other. 

That was a democratic table where 
those young fellows sat and dined. They 
all talked Art; they argued with loud 
voices; they interrupted one another; 
they disputed and contradicted—some- 
times with loud shoutings at one another. 
Each man was sure that his own opinions 
were perfectly correct, and that his neigh- 
bor was, to state it mildly, altogether 
mistaken in his views. 

Such was the free-and-easy life that 
Huntford led in those green and salad 
days of his beginnings. It was upon 





this life that the personality of Friiulein 
Victoria, the fair Nihilist, was sudden- 
ly projected, changing the entire color 
and fiavor of his after existence. 

Huntford’s studio was on the second 
floor of the building which he occupied, 
and just over the frame-maker’s shop. On 
the third floor back was a smaller suite 
of rooms, consisting of a studio, a little 
reception-room, and a bedchamber: all 
of which overlooked the quadrangular 
well of a big brick building in the rear. 
Old Blount, the marine-painter, occupied 
those rooms when Huntford first came 
to New York, but in the fall of ’81 he 
moved out. Shortly afterward the apart- 
ment was taken by an elderly German, 
and the words “Frederick Vollmer— 
Heraldic Designer” appeared upon the 
tin sign tacked upon the door. 

Herr Vollmer was established in his 
studio for nearly two weeks before Hunt- 
ford became really acquainted with him. 
He used to hear the old fellow sometimes 
going down-stairs. This was always after 
dark—for he never came out of his room 
during the daytime. His step, though 
firm, was very light and soft, and h« 
would always hesitate at the bottom land 
ing for a moment or two before passing 
out into the lamplit street. No one ever 
entered his studio, and no one, so far as 
Huntford could learn, ever spoke to him. 
At intervals Huntford could hear the 
notes of a piano, beautifully played, 
sounding from his studio, but beyond 
these he made no other sign of life. The 
young fellow came to feel very sorry for 
the old German gentleman in his loneli- 
ness and solitude. 

One evening, just after the dusk of 
twilight had fallen, Huntford left his 
studio with intent to take a little walk 
up-town before his dinner. He lingered 
for a while upon: the landing and listened, 
for Herr Vollmer was playing Chopin 
very beautifully in his studio upon the 
floor above. A sudden resolution seized 
upon Huntford to call upon him. He 
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ascended the stairs, instinctively walking 
upon tiptoe; he hesitated for a moment 
or two upon the landing before the door, 
and then tapped lightly upon the panel. 

Instantly the musie ceased, and there 
was a pause of dead silence. Huntford 
stood patiently in the lamplit dusk, and 
presently he heard Herr Vollmer moving 
softly within. Then the door was opened 
very slowly to the width of an inch or 
so, and one eye and a section of Herr 
Vollmer’s face appeared at the narrow 
crack. 

“T hope I don’t intrude,” said Hunt- 
ford, “but it seemed to me that such 
near neighbors as we are ought to be 
better acquainted with each other. The 
fact is,” he added, “I am ashamed of 
myself that I have not called upon you 
before.” 

“ Ach, ja!” said Herr Vollmer. “ Dot 
is so! Come in! Come in!” He stood 
aside and Huntford entered. Herr Voll- 
mer motioned him to a sofa or lounge 
beneath the studio window, and as Hunt- 
ford sat himself down upon the soft— 
the luxuriously soft—seat, he was im- 
pressed (although he could see but indis- 
tinctly in the rapidly gathering darkness) 
with the elegance, it may even be said 
with the sumptuousness, of Herr Voll- 
mer’s surroundings. The only signs of 
Herr Vollmer’s particular craft was a 
partly finished heraldic design pinned to 
a drawing-table with thumb-tacks, and 
a large colored drawing of a coat of arms, 
finished, framed, and hung against the 
wall beside the floor. 

“Do you speak German?” said Herr 
Vollmer. turning from the lamp which 
he had just lighted. 

“No,” said Huntford. “I wish I did.” 

“Do you speak French?’ Herr Vollmer 
asked again. 

“Not very well,” Huntford acknowl- 
edged. “Indeed,” he added, “I should 
make a poor fist at it if I tried.” 

“ Ach, ja!” said Herr Vollmer. “ Dot 
is a pity.” 

“You speak beautiful English, sir,” 
said Huntford. 

“You think so?’ said Herr Vollmer, 
with a pleased smile. 

Then there was a pause of silence, in 
which Herr Vollmer smoked contentedly, 
as though relegating it to Huntford to 
carry on the conversation. 


“You were playing very beautifull: 
upon the piano just now when I cam 
in,” said Huntford. 

“ Ah?” said Herr Vollmer. “ You lik 
my playing?” 

“Indeed I did.” said Huntford, and 
he added, crudely: “ Chopin is my favor 
ite. I wish you would play some more.” 

“To be sure! To be sure!” said the 
old gentleman. He instantly arose ani 
went to the piano and began playing. 
Huntford knew but little of music, but 
he was conscious that Herr Vollmer in- 
deed played very remarkably. He sat 
partly listening, partly thinking—specu- 
lating and guessing about the old gentle- 
man and his surroundings: Who anid 
what was he? Whence did he come? 
Why did he live so luxuriously in so poor 
a neighborhood? He could then evolv 
no theory to fit the facts as they ap 
peared before him. 

Such was the beginning of an ac- 
quaintance which, if it may be said to 
have matured, did so entirely through 
Huntford’s own efforts. For Herr Voll- 
mer, though he was always pleased, kind, 
cordial, made no advances upon his own 
part. Nevertheless he accepted all Hunt- 
ford’s civilities with an urbane and very 
gentlemanly good-humor. 

Huntford was often in his room, and 
was always welcomed, and two or three 
times (always upon Huntford’s invita- 
tion) Herr Vollmer visited the young 
fellow’s studio, where he looked curious- 
ly at his pictures and with great apparent 
interest, but without any professional 
comment whatsoever. Upon Huntford’s 
invitation he went with him several times 
to dinner at Muldoon’s, the cellar restau- 
rant where the fellows dined, and on 
these occasions the old gentleman would 
eat his dinner almost in silence, smiling 
pleasantly, answering to all that was said 
with great civility, but always remotely 
individual and apart from the others. 
The young fellows called him “Count 
Vollmer,” and he accepted the title smil- 
ingly, without comment or remark. 

This phase of Huntford’s acquaintance 
with Herr Vollmer continued for two or 
three weeks. Then came a very mem- 
orable evening, when the old German was 
suddenly presented to his consideration 
in an altogether different light. 

It was after a dinner at Muldoon’s— 
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the last dinner that Herr Vollmer ever 
ate in the cellar restaurant. Huntford 
and he had finished, and were upon their 
way back to Herr Vollmer’s room. Hunt- 
ford was speaking about some German 
illustrations, and he was so busy talking 
and so interested in what he was saying 
that he did not notice that Herr Vollmer 
was unusually silent and unresponsive. 

As they drew near to Thirteenth Street, 
Herr Vollmer suddenly slipped his arm 
within Huntford’s. “ My friend,” he said, 
cutting in upon Huntford’s talk, “do not 
turn at Thirteenth Street; we are being 
followed.” 

Huntford was struck silent in an in- 
stant. “ Followed!” he repeated, blankly. 

“Ja,” said Herr Vollmer; “do not 
turn your head, but walk as though you 
did not know.” 

Huntford’s mind was instantly flung 
into a tumult. Followed! What did it 
mean? Why were they being followed? 
Who was following them? It required 
almost a physical effort upon his part 
to prevent himself from turning his head. 
Meantime Herr Vollmer said nothing, 


being busied, apparently, with his own 


thoughts. He still kept his arm linked 
within Huntford’s, and so they walked 
quietly up Broadway, around the corner 
of Fourteenth Street, and toward the cab- 
stand opposite the old Rialto in front 
of the Union Square Theatre. As they 
approached the stand, Herr Vollmer said, 
speaking very quietly: 

“We shall take a cab, and then I will 
leave you. When you get to the end of 
your ride pay the cabman and let him 
go; I will pay you again when you re- 
turn.” 

Huntford, astounded and silent, fol- 
lowed his companion across the dim, 
lamplit street. Herr Vollmer chose a 
cab with some particularity. 

“Drive us,” he said to the cabman, 
speaking in a clear and distinct voice— 
“drive us to four hundred and fifty-two 
Fifth Avenue.” 

He opened the door and entered the 
cab, Huntford following him, still silent 
and bewildered. 

The cabman climbed to his seat and 
folded his blanket carefully about his 
legs. As he gathered up his reins, Herr 
Vollmer quickly and quietly opened the 
door near to him and stepped out into the 
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street upon the side away from the side- 
walk. As he did so the cab drove off, 
and Huntford, after a moment or two of 
paralysis, closed the door which his com- 
panion in his sudden flight had left open. 

Huntford’s thoughts as he traveled up 
Fifth Avenue were, as may be supposed, 
both tumultuous and confused. He was 
thrilled with a not unpleasurable excite- 
ment. What did it all mean? He felt 
like a man in a story, and he could hard- 
ly believe that these things were really 
happening to him. Hardly for a moment 
did he entertain the thought that’ Herr 
Vollmer was a mere vulgar criminal es- 
eaping from justice; but a thousand sur- 
mises flew through his mind as to why 
the old gentleman should be escaping a 
pursuer, and as to why it had been neces- 
sary for him to escape by a cunning 
trick like the clever rogue in a detective 
story. 

At last the cab drew up to the curb, 
and Huntford leaped out and handed 
the man his fare. The fellow was evi- 
dently greatly astonished to see only one 
gentleman get out of the carriage wherein 
two had entered, but he made no com- 
ment. He gathered up his reins and 
drove slowly away up the lamplit street. 

Ere the cab disappeared, another drove 
rapidly up, and even before it had 
stopped the door was flung violently open 
and a stout, burly little man, with black 
mustaches waxed and turned up at the 
point, hopped out upon the pavement. 
He ran to Huntford and, catching him 
violently by the arm, poured out upon him 
a torrent of excited German words. 

“T don’t understand you,” said Hunt- 
ford. “I don’t speak German.” 

“ Ach!” cried the other, with an oath. 
“Dot man who vas mit you come, vere is 
he alretty ?” 

“You're mistaken,” said Huntford. 
“ Nobody was with me; I came alone.” 

The little German cried out aloud in 
his own language. He paused—he smote 
his fist violently against his forehead. 
“ Ach!” he cried to the cabman. “ Fol- 
low dot cabriolet und catch it ven it stops, 
und I gif you five taller!” He leaped in 
even as he spoke, banged to the door, 
and the cab went off with a whirl. 

Huntford went straight back to Thir- 
teenth Street and to Herr Vollmer’s 
studio. He was so consumed with curi- 
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osity to know what the late adventure 
portended that he ran up the stairs two 
or three steps at a time and smote his 
knuckles very sharply upon Herr Voll- 
mer’s door. 

“Come in,” Herr Vollmer called, and 
Huntford entered. Herr Vollmer was 
placidly reading a German newspaper 
and smoking his great meerschaum pipe. 
He looked up over his eye- glasses at 
Huntford. “Ah,” he said, “you have 
returned? That is good! Now I will 
play for you Beethoven, or Mozart, or 
Chopin, or what you like!” 

Only once did Herr Vollmer again re- 
fer to the episode. As Huntford was 
going he said, “ How much did you pay 
the cabriolet ?” 

“T gave him a dollar,” said Huntford. 

“That was a great deal,” remarked 
the old gentleman. He took out a pocket- 
book that was apparently well filled and 
gave Huntford a crisp, new note. He 
never afterward spoke of the affair. 

It was shortly after this that the mys- 
tery that surrounded Herr Vollmer was 
further complicated by the appearance of 
the fair Nihilist upon the scene. 

A day or two after the incident of the 
cab ride, Huntford returned from lunch 
at the Budapest Bakery and saw an ex- 
ceedingly neat but very plain coupé, with 
a driver and a footman clad in plain 
livery, waiting in froft of the entrance 
of the studio building. He wondered to 
whom the outfit could belong, and as he 
stood speculating for a moment with his 
foot upon the step the postman came. 
Huntford asked if there were any letters, 
and the postman gave him three. 

“Here’s one for Mr. Frederick Voll- 
mer,” the man said. 

“All right! Give it to me,” said Hunt- 
ford, “and T’ll take it up to him myself.” 

He went straight up to Herr Vollmer’s 
studio and rapped upon the door, and he 
was surprised, almost startled, to hear a 
clear, high, feminine voice from within 
call out, “ Entrez!” and then, “ Come in!” 

He was so taken aback that he hesi- 
tated a moment, with his hand touching 
the knob. Then the voice called out a 
little louder and a little higher than be- 
fore, “Come in!” and thereupon Hunt- 
ford opened the door. 

A young lady was sitting under the 
studio window. The light from above 


and behind fell upon a soft mass of ex 
ceedingly fair hair, and seemed to su: 
round her head as with an aureole of 
brightness. This same light was reflected 
back into her face and illuminated it wit! 
a clear and pearly luster. She was fault 
lessly dressed, but with almost an exuber 
ant taste. A cloak trimmed with fur, ; 
great black hat with a mass of curling 
ostrich feathers, and a pair of slim, gra 
gauntlets lay upon the «ouch beside her. 

Huntford, holding the door partly open 
as in preparation for an immediate with 
drawal, said, “I beg your pardon. | 
didn’t know that Herr Vollmer had 
visitor. I only came up to bring him 
letter that the postman left with m 
the door.” 

He was very much embarrassed, and 
was conscious that his excuse had been 
clumsily framed. She looked coolly and 
steadily at him for a moment or tw 
and then smiled, and said in a queer, 
lisping, accented, yet perfect English: 

“You are Mr. Huntford?” Huntford 
bowed acknowledgment. “Herr Vol! 
mer—my uncle Frederick,” she said 
“has often spoken of you to me.” 

At that instant Herr Vollmer himself 
entered the studio from a back room. He 
had a portfolio in his hand, and he ap 
peared hurried and vexed. 

Huntford again made his explanation 
with distressing embarrassment. He said 
that he did not know that Herr Vollmer 
had a visitor—that the postman had given 
him a letter, and that he had fetched it 
to save delay and by way of an accom 
modation—that he was very sorry indeed 
to have intruded. 

Even before he had finished his lam: 
and halting excuses, Herr Vollmer turne«| 
his back almost brusquely and laid down 
his portfolio with a smack upon the piano. 

The young lady had watched first th: 
one and then the other. Then, as th: 
old gentleman smacked down his port 
folio, she spoke, suddenly, sharply, and 
imperatively, in German. The effect 
was magical. Herr Vollmer instantly 
swung around and bowed to her almost 
submissively. She spoke again with 
equal sharpness and emphasis, and Herr 
Vollmer instantly clicked his heels to- 
gether and delivered a deep and stately 
bow to Huntford,. bending his body as 
by a hinge at the hips. 
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“Mr. Huntford,” he said, “ at her re- 
quest I have the honor of presenting you 
to Fraulein Victoria— my niece, Friu- 
lein Victoria Wittenheim.” He spoke very 
precisely, as though choosing his words 
with elaboration, and he enunciated them 
with a more than usual foreign accent. 
Friiulein Victoria smiled very kindly upon 
ITuntford as he bowed. 

“Herr Vollmer,” she said, “‘lid not 
mean to be cross to you” (she spoke very 
quaintly), “but he is just uow vexed. 
[t happens that we have some important 
matters to be discussed, and so I know 
that you will not want to stay. But I 
hope soon—very soon—to have the pleas- 
ure of making your better acquaintance.” 

Then Huntford in some way got him- 
self out of Herr Vollmer’s room and went 
down-stairs to his own studio. 

The next morning there was a knock 
at his door. He opened it, and was 
astonished to see Herr Vollmer. The 
old gentleman had never come uninvited 
before. He did not enter now, but, stand- 
ing upon the landing, he delivered to 
Huntford a profound bow similar to that 
with which he had favored him the day 
before, when he introduced him to Friu- 
lein Victoria Wittenheim—a very stiff, 
very formal bow—his heels close together, 
and his body bending hingelike in the 
middle, 

“Mr. Huntford,” he said, “the Friu- 
lein Victoria, my niece, has commanded 
me to tell you that she will be pleased to 
have you dine with her in the evening.” 

Huntford was very much surprised. 
“Oh! Thank you,” he said. “TI shall 
be delighted. Won’t you come in?” 

“Thank you, no,” said Herr Vollmer. 
“T have matters that need my attention. 
[ will call for you at half-past seven.” 

That evening the old gentleman called, 
as he had promised, promptly at half-past 
seven. “You will find a carriage at the 
door,” he said. “If you will go down 
and take your seat in it, I will join you 
in a moment.” 

Huntford obeyed, somewhat astonished. 
The neat coupé which he had seen the 
day before was at the curb in front of 
the building, the footman standing be- 
side it waiting, with his gloved hands 
folded in front of him. He opened the 
door the instant that Huntford appeared, 
and then held it ajar after he had seated 
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himself. A moment later Herr Vollmer 
appeared at the door of the building. He 
paused within the portal for a moment, 
looking sharply up and down the street 
ere he came forth. Then he stepped 
quickly across the pavement and popped 
into the carriage beside Huntford. In- 
stantly the door was shut, and at the same 
moment Herr Vollmer pulled down the 
curtain on his side, and almost immediate- 
ly the carriage moved away at a rapid 
pace. 

Huntford did not speak. He was struck 
with the obvious solicitude of the old 
gentleman to escape observation. - He 
wondered why Herr Vollmer was so anx- 
ious not to be seen. Perhaps he feared 
lest the stout little gentleman with the 
black, waxed mustaches should be near by. 
Then he noticed that the coupé in which 
he rode was very luxurious. He won- 
dered what it all meant! He wondered 
where he was being taken! 

The coupé drove rapidly down to Fifth 
Avenue; down to Washington Square; 
around the square and up Fifth Avenue 
again, moving ever more and more swift- 
ly. It whirled rapidly up Fifth Avenue 
to Twenty-third Street; across Madison 
Square; up Madison Avenue to Thirty- 
fifth Street, and then around the corner 
toward Park Avenue. Then it drew up 
sharply in front of one of those plain, 
narrow, typical houses of the genteel side 
streets of the day. 

Even as the carriage stopped at the 
curb, the footman dropped from his seat 
and opened the door, and Herr Vollmer 
stepped out and hurried across the pave- 
ment to the house. The door was imme- 
diately opened to him, and as they passed 
within was immediately closed behind 
them. 

There was a wonderful flavor of mystery 
about the entire affair—Huntford thrilled 
with the romance of it. The mysterious 
riding around and around ere the final 
and not distant destination was reached 
was startlingly suggestive of infinite pre- 
caution to escape pursuit. Who were 
these people with whom he was becoming 
acquainted? Why did they seek so ob- 
viously to escape notice ? 

Now that he stood in Friulein Vic- 
toria’s house he was amazed at the un- 
expected style and affluent taste of the 
establishment. Two silent men servants 
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instantly appeared as if by magie and 
relieved him and Herr Vollmer of their 
hats and coats. There were rich, soft 
rugs upon the floor; there were pictures 
upon the walls; the furniture was ornate 
and heavy; a perfume of flowers filled 
the house. 

They entered the drawing-room, and 
as they did so the Fraulein Victoria laid 
aside a book which she was indolently 
reading and arose to greet them. 

She was clad in an evening dress of 
soft, clinging white, simply but perfectly 
made, and fitting her slender figure with 
astonishing precision. Her long, slender, 
perfectly round white neck was encircled 
with a necklace of diamonds, and her 
fingers were brilliant—almost too brill- 
iant—with a load of jeweled rings. 

The little dinner for three was of the 
very best, and was served to perfection. 
Friulein Victoria played the hostess 
with a certain easy dignity, which was 
only lessened in Huntford’s eyes when, 
at the end of the dinner, with her cof- 
fee she lit a cigarette. It was in 
those days altogether unusual for ladies 
to smoke cigarettes after dinner. She 
perhaps read something of Huntford’s 
surprise in his looks, for she said: 

“Your American ladies do not smoke 
cigarettes? No? Try one of these and 
you will see what they miss. The Aus- 
trian Ambassador—” 

Herr Vollmer interrupted her with a 
few words in German. She laughed, and 
gave a puff of her cigarette. 

“True,” she said. “I forgot. No mat- 
ter about the Austrian Ambassador.” 

After dinner they ascended to the rooms 
above. 

“And now,” she said, “Herr Vollmer 
—my uncle Frederick—shall play us some 
Chopin, and we will sit in the next room 
and listen to him.” . 

She did listen for a little while, fan- 
ning herself very slowly. Then presently 
she began to talk to Huntford about him- 
self. The frankness of her questions con- 
eerning his most intimate affairs would 
have been impertinent had she not been 
so obviously and so innocently unecon- 
scious. She was very much interested 
in all that he told her about him- 
self, and was evidently quite as much 
amused. She asked him about his people, 
his associates, the life he led in the 
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studio, the life he led im society; abo 
how long he worked every day, and lh: 
much he earned. She asked everything 
as though she had a perfect authority 1 
do so, and Huntford, delighted with t} 
drollery of it all, told her everything th 
she desired to know. 

Then he began asking her about he: 
self—it seemed to him to be only fai: 
that he should be allowed to do so 
return for his complaisance in submitting 
to her cross-examination. She was muc! 
amused that he should question her, but 
was apparently a little reluctant to ar 
swer him. 

Huntford was more interested in her 
than he had ever been in any one in all of 
his life before. Her total lack of know! 
edge of social life, the perfect and 
embarrassed freedom with which she aske« 
him about himself and his most intimat 
affairs both amused and entertained him 
He could in no wise reconcile her perfect 
ignorance of the social limitations 
such a common matter as the ordinar 
limit to impertinent curiosity with th 
perfect ease and precision with which sh. 
had been able to play the grand hostess 
at her own table. Who was she, and what 
vas she, he wondered—and it was just 

his point in his thoughts that she told 
him that her people did not allow her ‘ 
know society. “Who are your people?” 
he asked. 

In an instant the smile faded from her 
face; she drew herself up and looked, or 
rather stared, coldly and haughtily at him. 
The next moment, however, she smiled 
You should not ask me suc! 
questions,” she said. 

There was a moment’s pause; Hunt 
ford felt that he had been distinctly r 
buffed. 

“You must not be cross,” she said. 
“ There are things that are forbidden for 
me to talk about to any one. Herr Voll 
mer—my uncle Frederick,” she 
tinued, changing the subject—“ says that 
your friends with whom he sometimes 
dines call him ‘ Count.’ ” 

“ Yes,” said Huntford, “they do. H: 
has rather a distinguished, aristocratic 
air. You may have observed it yourself.” 

She laughed very heartily. “ Poor 
Uncle Frederick,” she said. 

“T feel very sorry for him,” said Hunt 
ford. “He must be under considerable 
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expense, and I don’t think he has had a 
single order for heraldic designs since he 
set up his studio.” 

Again she laughed joyously. “ Oh, Mr. 
Huntford,” she said, “that is very 
droll! Mais n’importe; I see to it that 
poor Uncle Frederick has all that he 
needs.” 

Huntford was suddenly enlightened 
upon one point. That explained why the 
poor old gentleman lived so luxuriously, 
and why he was so in awe of his niece. 
She was wealthy and she was supporting 
him. Huntford had almost forgotten the 
music; now he suddenly began listening 
to it again. Poor old Herr Vollmer! He 
was playing so patiently and so beauti- 
fully in the adjoining room. He doubtless 
had to play when she bade him, and to 
cease when she told him to stop. The 
pathos of his servile position struck 
Huntford with a pang of pity. “It is a 


sad thing,” he said, “for a man to be 
dependent upon another for his support.” 

She smiled with perfect indifference. 
“Ah,” she said, “you mean Herr Voll- 
He does not mind; he has been 
dependent upon my family as long as I 


mer ¢ 


can remember.” 

Again Huntford wondered who her 
family eould be, but this time he did not 
venture to question her. 

Suddenly, as he sat thinking, she turned 
toward him. “ And now, Mr. Huntford,” 
she said, very calmly, “I am going to 
venture to ask you to go. The evening 
has been very pleasant to me, and I hope 
that you will call upon me soon again, for 
I like you very much.” She smiled up at 
him yery kindly, but did not arise. 

As Huntford walked home that night 
his brain was in a whirl. What did it 
all mean? Who were these strange peo- 
ple? Who was she? Then suddenly, in 
a flash, the secret stood revealed. A 
short time before, the Czar of Russia had 
been assassinated, and people still talked 
much about it. These people were Nihil- 
ists! They had escaped from Europe and 
were hiding here in New York! In an 
instant he saw it all as plain as day. 

Huntford began calling at the little 
house in Thirty-fifth Street once or twice 
a week, and ended by ealling every day. 
He frequently dined at the house, and 
was always treated as an intimate and 
privileged visitor. 
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Of course he fell in love—ardently, 
deeply, profoundly, passionately in love; 
how could it be otherwise? Her beauty; 
the charm of her alternating moods of 
condescending, amused familiarity and 
sudden hauteur; the singular mystery 
that surrounded her; all so attracted him 
and so appealed to his imagination that 
his passion, when it became kindled, did 
not quit him day or night. It became 
with him so that he could not chain his 
attention to his work because of the divine 
restlessness that haunted him. 

For a while he struggled against his 
fate. He knew how impossible hope was 
for him. She was a woman with unteil- 
able secrets buried in her life. Her ex- 
istence was separated from his by an im- 
passable gulf. And yet in his love dreams 
it seemed to him that by some chance 
of fate the impossible might become the 
possible. 

And then came the end. 

He had called upon her in the after- 
noon. She sat upon a sofa and he upon 
a soft, deep chair facing her. He gazed 
at her, and his love was so vivid that it 
seemed to struggle like a live thing with- 
in him. His heart thrilled and his every 
nerve tingled. Suddenly she looked stead- 
ily at him. 

“Mr. Huntford,” she said, quite coolly, 
“surely you are not going to make love 
to me.” 

He sat stunned. Had she dealt him 
a blow he could not have been more over- 
whelmed. It seemed to him for a moment 
that he had not powerto move. He heard, 
as remotely, the blood surging in his ears. 
At last he found speech. “ Why should 
IT not?” he said, in a hoarse and panting 
voice. 

She raised her brows ever so little. 
“Why should you not?’ she repeated. 
“Well, there are many reasons why you 
should not—but I cannot tell them to you. 
But this I will say: if you knew who I 
am, and what I am, and why I: live in 
your ugly city of New York as I do, you 
would no more think of making love to 
me than you would to a woman in an- 
other world. Cela suffit.” 

“T do not care who you are or what 
you are!” cried Huntford, in a voice 
smothered with passion. “I do know 
that you and your uncle are hiding here 
in New York from the police of your 
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own country, but I do not care for that! 
I do know that you are—that you are—” 
He paused. : 

“That we are what?’ said she, in a 
very quiet voice. 

“That you are Nihilists, and that you 
have probably escaped from Russia. But 
I do not care for that either!” 

She looked at him very steadily for a 
few seconds. “ Well,” she said, “ and now 
that you have discovered my secret, what 
do you propose?” 

“Nothing but to tell you that I love 
you and that I would give my life to save 
you from a misfortune that I am sure 
will sometime befall you.” 

“T am very much obliged to you, Mr. 
Huntford,” said she, “but I do not need 
a protector as yet. I am sorry that you 
should have spoken as you have, for I 
like you more than you can guess. But I 
have no heart to give you. So now I will 
not say to you ‘Good afternoon,’ but 
‘ Adieu,’ for you must never come back 
here again.” 

For two days Huntford’s life was a 
joyless thing. He ate his food, but it 
was as without salt. He lived his life, 
but it also was without its salt. Then, 
upon the third day, there befell an in- 
cident that directed his thoughts away 
from his own hurt. 

He had gone out for a long walk in 
the damp chill of the November night. 
The direction of his walk, twisted by his 
strong desire, led him to Thirty-fifth 
Street, and he stood under the lamp- 
post opposite to Friiulein Victoria’s house, 
looking at the shaded windows and won- 
dering what they were doing behind those 
curtains. 

As he stood so, leaning against the 
lamp-post, he was aware that a short, 
stout gentleman was walking briskly down 
the street. He passed Huntford, and then, 
after going a few steps beyond, he turned 
and came back again. As he re-entered 
the circle of the lamplight, Huntford saw 
that it was the littl German with the 
black, waxed mustache turned up at the 
ends from whom Herr Vollmer had es- 
caped by means of the cab. 

“Ach!” said the German, “’tis mein 
American friendt, after all. Vas you 
vaiting for Herr Vollmer or for de laty ?”’ 

Huntford looked him up and ‘down. “I 
don’t know what you mean,” he said, and 


then he turned on his heel and walke| 
away. Poor girl, were the beagles 
close upon her heels as that? What could 
he do to help her? Nothing! He mu 
suffer events to take their course. 

The next morning as he ate his brea! 
fast at the Budapest Bakery, with hi 
newspaper propped up against the caraf 
before him, the head-lines of an impor 
tant paragraph caught his eyes. “A 
sassination of the Grand Duke of Hess 
Gruenstadt. Nihilists throw a bomb b 
neath the Grand Duke’s carriage as | 
returns from the opera, and he is in 
stantly killed.” The paragraph fitted 
perfectly into his thoughts that it strucl 
him almost as with a physical shoc! 
Could Fraulein Victoria be concerned 
with this? He drank his coffee off at a 
draught, and then, without finishing h: 
egg and roll, he hurried around to the 
studio building. He ran up the step 
two at a time to the third story ani 
knocked sharply upon Herr Vollme: 
door. 

The old gentleman came in his dressing 
gown and opened it. A distinct look of 


displeasure passed across his blond count: 


nance as he saw Huntford, and he made 
as though to close the door. 

“Don’t shut the door, please, Herr 
Vollmer,” Huntford said. “ Have 
seen the morning paper yet?” 

“No,” said Herr Vollmer. “Why do 
you ask me?’ 

“There is news in it that I thought 
perhaps might interest you.” 

“News! What news?’ said Herr Vo!! 
mer, and as he spoke he opened the door 
wide. 

“T’ve brought the paper with me,” sai: 
Huntford. “There is a heading in it 
that says that the Grand Duke of Hesse 
Gruenstadt was assassinated by Nihilists 
as he left the opera-house last night.” 

Never before had Huntford beheld 4 
human countenance so smitten as by som: 
stupendous emotion. The face of the old 
man went as white as ashes. His eyes 
looked at Huntford as though seeing, yet 
not seeing him. 

“Herr Volimer!’ 
“are you ill?” 

The old man put the question by. “ It 
cannot be true!” he cried, in a shrill, 
piping voice. “It cannot be true!” 

“Here is the cable account in this 
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ning’s paper,” said Huntford. “ You 
read it for yourself.” 
b . old man fairly snatched the paper 
3 + of Huntford’s hands. He gave no 
; of thanks or acknowledgment, but 
nged the door in his visitor's face. 
ntford stood for a while on the land- 
gy. He heard the inmate of the room 
ing tumultuously about; he heard 
um talking excitedly to himself in Ger- 
man; then by and by he himself went 
lown-stairs to his own studio. 

About fifteen minutes later he heard 
Herr Vollmer’s door flung violently open, 
ind then his footsteps running furiously 

wn the stairs. Huntford came to his 
studio door and called after him, 
but the old man paid no heed to the voice, 
but ran on down the stairs and out into 
the street without using any of the pre- 
caution he had observed of late to see 
that no one was following him. Then 
Huntford closed his door and sat down 
to think about it all. 

About an hour later he heard footsteps 
running as violently wp the stairs. He 
thought at first that it might be Herr 
= Vollmer returning, but a moment after- 
3 ards he heard some one beating upon 
te the heraldic artist’s door. He went to 
his own door and looked up the stairs. 
It was the little German with the black, 
vaxed mustache whom he had seen twice 
before. “If you’re looking for Herr Voll- 





? own 


, mer,” Huntford said, taking his pipe out 
f his mouth, “he’s been gone a long 
time.” 


The littke man cried out violently in 

German, and thereupon, turning, he 

raced down the stairs with such pre- 

cipitation that Huntford expected to see 

him fall headlong. He passed Hunt- 

ford without speech or acknowledgment 

of any kind and, rushing down the 

lower flight of steps, disappeared out 

. nto the street. 

’ That evening Huntford went around to 
the little house on Thirty-fifth Street and 
rang at the door. It was opened by the 
vell-known man in the plain dress coat. 
He did not smile at Huntford this time, 
but informed him very civilly that the 
voung lady had gone away with her uncle. 
No; he could not say where they had 
No; she had left New York for 
good, and did not expect ever to return 
again. Huntford could see through the 
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open door that the house was being dis- 
mantled, and he could hear the distant 
noise of hammering. 

For a few weeks—for a month or more 
perhaps—his tragedy hung like a cloud 
above his head. Then by little and little 
the sun began to shine forth again, and 
by and by his habits had resumed their 
normal course. His old interest in his 
growing success became reawakened; the 
world was bright once more, and he took 
joy in the congratulations of his friends 
upon his first splendid success. 


Old Eleazar Walton, president of one 
of the great banks of the day, was a 
connection of Huntford’s. Mrs. Walton 
was first cousin to Huntford’s mother, 
and Huntford always called her “ Cousin 
Henrietta.” She was very kind to Hunt- 
ford when he first came to New York; 
she received him familiarly, called him 
“dear Jack,” and often asked him to 
Sunday dinner. 

Mrs. Walton had been socially ambi- 
tious, and her ambitions had been fully 
realized. Her husband, through good 
investments in the later seventies, when 
the condition of panic of the earlier years 
of the decade were passing away and 
values were increasing, had been very 
fortunate, and he was now recognized as 
one of the multimillionaires of New 
York. The Waltons lived in a gloomy 
brownstone house on Fifth Avenue, and 
they were now within the very heart of 
social life. Mrs. Walton thought highly 
of her position. 

Huntford liked her and was amused at 
her simple-minded snobbery. 

“My dear Jack,” she would say, “I 
wish you were something else than an 
artist. Everybody’s talking about your 
picture—the painting of the old Puritan 
and his daughter, you know—and I would 
so like to introduce you into real society, 
but—” and she left the rest of her speech 
unfinished. Huntford laughed. 

“Never mind, Cousin Henrietta,” he 
said. “I’m not ambitious for the’ unat- 
tainable.” And so he was asked to their 
family Sunday dinners and now and then 
to a week-day dinner. 

This was all very well, and Huntford, 
who had made a success of his own and 
who knew a number of very nice people, 
could afford to treat lightly the fact that 
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he was not one belonging to the inner 
life of the exclusive set. But in the 
spring Evelina Walton returned from Eu- 
rope—beautiful, polished, perfectly man- 
nered, perfectly dressed, and very much 
a woman of the world. Then Huntford 
felt indeed the loss of not being admitted 
into that inner circle where she belonged, 
for with her advent came the real love 
of his life—not a violent and consuming 
passion like that which he had felt for 
poor Fraulein Victoria, but the deep, the 
profound, the sincere yet quiet love of 
a man for the woman who is the choice 
not only of his heart but of his intelli- 
gence. 

Then it was that Huntford did indeed 
regret that he stood upon the outside 
of that charmed circle. For he knew 
that Evelina Walton was destined for 
marriage with great wealth, and he 
recognized what it was to be nothing but 
an artist—even though he were a suc- 
cessful artist. 

Meantime, as his love waxed warmer 
and warmer, Cousin MHenrietta’s cor- 
diality grew proportionately colder and 
colder. At last she did not even ask him 
to those Sunday dinners, and he saw less 
and less of the girl he loved. 

One evening Huntford met Evelina 
Walton at the Van Altons’ dance. She 
sat through a quadrille with him, and 
she told him that she was going abroad 
with her father and mother in about four 
weeks. 

“ Where are you going?” he asked. 

“T believe,” she answered, “we are 
going first of all to Hesse-Gruenstadt. 
You know it? A little grand duchy in 
North Germany.” 

Know it! What memories did the name 
of Hesse-Gruenstadt call up before Hunt- 
ford’s mind! It was the Grand Duke of 
Hesse-Gruenstadt who had been assas- 
sinated when coming home from the op- 
era, and Huntford immediately thought 
of the beautiful but unfortunate Friu- 
lein Victoria—his fair Nihilist—who had 
been somehow connected with that trag- 
edy. He was silent for a few seconds. 
He was looking at the beautiful girl be- 
side him and wondering at his infatua- 
tion for that pale-faced adventuress who 
was maintained by the Nihilists and who 
smoked cigarettes after a French-cooked 
dinner. Only six months had passed, but 
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it seemed as though it had been year 
since that episode had happened. 

“What are you going to do in Hess 
Gruenstadt?” he said. 

“Oh, the Kinsboroughs are going,” 
said. “They were there last summer, a: 
are wild about the place. Mr. Kin 
borough is, you know, papa’s particu 
friend.” 

Huntford’s heart fell like a lump of 
lead. He had heard the talk about Ev 
lina Walton and Tom Kinsborough. H 
was silent for a while, and her col 
deepened at his silence. She knew th 
he was thinking of Tom Kinsboroug 
and of her. 

“TI think I shall go to Hesse-Grue: 
stadt too,” he said at last. 

“You!” she exclaimed. “ Why should 
you go to Hesse-Gruenstadt ?” 

“Well,” he said, “ for the same reaso: 
that your father is going. Two cousin 
of mine are going and are taking thei: 
daughter with them, so I shall go t 
Is there any law in the closed circles 
New York that prohibits a poor devil | 
an artist going to Hesse-Gruenstadt ?” 

“Oh, Jack,” she said, “why do 
talk so?” 

“Oh, Evelina,” 
not guess ?” 

So Huntford went to Europe upon th: 
same steamer with the Waltons, and 
Cousin Henrietta was hardly civil to him 

Cousin Henrietta was still more offend 
ed when she found that Huntford wa- 
going on to Hesse-Gruenstadt with them 
and she was very cross with her husband 
when he expressed his hearty pleasure at 
the -prospect of having the young artis! 
in their party. 

When they came to Hesse-Gruenstad 
they found that the Kinsboroughs wer 
not there, for Mr. Kinsborough was stil! 
in Baden-Baden taking the waters. Cous 
in Henrietta was for leaving immediat: 
ly, but her friend the United States con 
sul persuaded her to remain until th 
following week. The Princess Sophia 
was to be married in the early fall to th: 
Prince Maurice of Saxe-Dittingen. On 
Thursday the old custom of a Hess 
Gruenstadt betrothal was to be cel: 
brated. Prince Maurice would com 
upon Tuesday, and it was part of th 
local custom of betrothal that the futur 
bride and her father should go to meet 
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the accepted lover. It would be a pretty 
sight, the consul said, to see the entrance 
of Prince Maurice into the town. And so 
the Waltons stayed. 

Mr. Walton secured a balcony in an 
advantageous situation, and in the full- 
ness of his heart he asked Huntford to 
join them. Huntford accepted joyously, 
and again Cousin Henrietta was ex- 
tremely cross. 

It was a perfect day. If Prince 
Maurice had chosen it himself, it could 
not have been more auspicious. The 
sun shone with a wonderful bright- 
ness and the sky was perfectly blue and 
full of great white floating clouds. As 
the American party sat in their balcony, 
they could look directly down the quaint 
vista of the stone-paved street, the red 
houses with their steep roofs, their 
gables, and their quaint leaded windows 
shining in the springtide day. Below, 
the street was alive upon either side with 
people, many in the quaint costume of 
Hesse - Gruenstadt. A vast babble of 
voices filled the soft, warm air, mellow 
with the fullness of springtime. There 
was a military lane cleared in the mid- 
dle of the street below, and the people 
crowded good-naturedly up and down 
the sidewalks. 

At about ten o’clock the procession 
suddenly appeared at the far-away distant 
end of the street, glittering in the sun 
as it turned into the main thoroughfare 
at the junction of Heinrich Strasse and 
Wilhelm Strasse on its way from the 
railroad station. 

The procession came nearer and nearer. 
By and by it reached the stand where they 
sat. The cuirassiers rode crashing be- 
neath them, and then, and in the midst 
of a tumult of shouts and huzzas, the 
victoria came full within their view. 

The Princess Sophia, smiling, happy, 
and beautiful, sat beside her father, bow- 
ing to the people from side to side. 
Prince Maurice sat on the front seat, 
facing the Grand Buke and his daughter. 

Huntford as he looked down could see 
directly into her face, and he sat staring 
as though struck to stone. The Princess 
Sophia was none other than the Friulein 
Victoria to whom he had made love in 
New York six months before. 

He heard as though remotely the up- 
roar of cheering in the street below. Ten 
Vor. CXXVII.—No. 757.—17 
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thousand thoughts were whirling in a 
tempest through his brain: Who! What! 
How! He knew not what to think. 
Suddenly she looked up and directly 
at him. She stared; for a moment her 
happy face turned blank. Then a brill- 
iant and glorious smile of recognition 


irradiated her entire countenance. She 


made as though to rise in her seat, 
then she clutched the arm first of one 
and then of the other of the gentlemen 
in the carriage with her. They both 
turned and looked up at the balcony. 
The Princess Sophia pointed toward 
Huntford with her finger. The two gen- 
tlemen smiled to him and lifted their 
hats, and Huntford stood up and bowed. 

Had the heavens fallen and shivered 
into fragments about her, Cousin Henri- 
etta could not have been more astonished. 
She could neither move nor speak, but 
could only sit staring open - mouthed. 
Then the carriage passed beneath them, 
followed by the thunder of cheers, and 
only the crowd was left staring up at the 
baleony where sat the American gentle- 
man to whom the Princess Sophia had 
spoken, 

Cousin Henrietta found her voice. 
“John Huntford!” She nearly shrieked 
in her astonishment. “Do you know 
her ?” 

“Ves,” said Huntford. “I met her 
last winter in New York. I know her 
very well. I used to go to dinner at her 
house, and I ealled frequently.” 

“ You—knew—her—in—New York!” 
gasped Cousin Henrietta, “ and you never 
told us a word about it!” 

“She was living then incognito,” said 
Huntford. “TI should not have said any- 
thing about it even now if she hadn’t 
spoken to me.” 

The whole party looked at Huntford 
as though he were some one else—as 
though he had been suddenly uplifted and 
exalted into another plane. None of them 
said anything for a long while. Then 
Cousin Henrietta spoke. 

“You must come,” she said, “ and take 
lunch with us to-day and tell us all 
about it.” 

“T shall be delighted,” said Huntford. 

But he did not take lunch with the 
Waltons that day, for about eleven o’clock 
a young officer presented himself at 
the hotel with a note for Huntford. It 
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was an invitation—or a 
rather — to lunch informally at the 
Schloss. Cousin Henrietta was almost 
ready to bow to the young artist as he 
made his excuses to her for withdrawing 
his acceptance to lunch. 

Huntford went to the Schloss with 
some trepidation. But there 
the least occasion for anxiety. 
a strictly family lunch, 
wondered if it had been 
formal upon his account. 
present the Grand Duke, a very kind 
and polite old gentleman; his sister, 
the Princess Frederica, 2 withered middle- 
aged German lady, who spoke very im- 
perfect English; Prince Maurice, a fine, 
soldierly young fellow, of about Hunt- 
ford’s age; and the Princess Sophia her- 
self. After luncheon, Prince Maurice 
and Huntford walked up and down the 
terrace of the Schloss and smoked their 
cigars. The Prince was evidently alto- 
gether prepossessed in Huntford’s favor. 
He talked quite frankly, almost frater- 
nally, about the Princess Sophia, telling 
Huntford how she happened to be in New 
York. 


summoning, 


It was 
and Huntford 
made so in- 

There were 


The former 
had determined 


It was all very simple. 
Grand Duke, her uncle, 
upon a political marriage for her—she was 


heart-broken — her father had sympa- 
thized with her and had connived at her 
escape. She had gone to America under 
an assumed name and in charge of Gen- 
eral Count von Arnheim, whom Huntford 
had known as Herr Vollmer. The Grand 
Duke had thought she was in France, and 
had searched for her everywheres—that 
was why she had gone to America—that he 
might be misled. Her whereabouts would 
never have been known had not Fritz 
Zeigler, of the secret service, got track 
of her escape by steamer. Fortunately, 
when he had finally located her where- 
abouts in New York, it was just too late, 


was not, 
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for the Grand Duke had been assassinat 
ed. Then there was nothing to prevent 
her immediate return to Hesse-Grue: 

stadt. The Prince said nothing as to h 

own part in the romance, but Huntford 
could give a shrewd guess at what it had 
been, for he remembered how Friulein 
Victoria had told him that she had no 
heart to bestow. 

That afternoon Count von Arnheim 
called upon Huntford at his hotel. Th: 
old gentleman was very heartily glad to 
see him again. He was exactly the Herr 
Vollmer that Huntford had known in 
New York, before he had grown dis 
pleased at Huntford’s visits to the littl 
house of Thirty-fifth Street; the sam 
red face, the same white hair and mus- 
tache, the same military bearing, the 
same good-natured smile and kindly man 
ners. 

The Waltons remained in Hesse-Gruen 
stadt for nearly two weeks. They wer 
invited to the ball at court. They at 
tended a dinner at the Schloss, wher 
Huntford and Evelina Walton were th 
recipients of particular civility. Hunt 
ford, and this time Miss Walton also, 
were bidden to another lunch, and alt 
gether their visit was a crowning and 
glorious success. The hotel people wer 
so civil that they were almost obs 
quious, and Huntford was the 
the hour. 

Of course he was asked to make on 
of that coaching trip through the Black 
Forest—Cousin Henrietta herself pressed 
him to join their party—and when they 
returned to America the two young people 
were engaged. 

It is one thing to disapprove of the 
attentions to your daughter of a man 
who does nothing better than to paint 
pictures, but it is quite a different thing 
to welcome a son-in-law who is intimate 
with royalty. 
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in general terms what Americanisms 

are not. Far harder is the task to 
point out what they are. The subject 
has been confused by wrong attribution 
in consequence of wrong conception of 
what legitimately is to be included under 
the term. In addition to this, the con- 
fusion as to what constitutes an Amer- 
icanism has been further confounded by 
the ignorance of certain processes which 
are constantly going on in the develop- 
ment of language. Accordingly a good 
deal of ground has to be cleared up be- 
fore we ean approach the subject with 
any hope of ascertaining not merely what 
words are justifiably so designated, but 
what ones of these are justifiably formed 
in accordance with the analogies of the 
speech. Three of the many processes 
referred to as taking place in our tongue 
are here worthy of special consideration. 
Upon the proper comprehension of the 
part they play depends our judgment of 
the correctness or desirability of many 
of the expressions described as Amer- 
icanisms. 

The first of these characteristics of our 
language which it is necessary to con- 
sider is the ability its words possess of 
passing from one part of speech into 
another, Disregard of this peculiarity, 
or lack of acquaintance with it, has led 
to much criticism of usage and much 
ignorant comment on expressions -which 
either were or were supposed-to be Amer- 
icanisms. In the course of its “history 
English has been largely stripped of the 
endings which once characterized dif- 
ferent parts of speech. Our infinitives 
no longer end in en, the representative 
of an eaglier an. We do not say tellen, 
still less” tellan, but simply fell. Our 
nouns have discarded the a or e or u 
in whieh many of them terminated orig- 
inally.. Dropa has become “ drop,” ende 
has beconie “end,” wudu has become 


|’ is comparatively easy to designate 





“wood.” In consequence of the disap- 
pearance of the terminations, words have 
been reduced to their root form. Hence 
they pass with little difficulty from one 
part of speech into another. This was 
not so once. Let us take our old, fa- 
Teiar grammatical friend love as an 
illustration. In Latin it is amare as a 
verb; as a noun it is amor. One in con- 
sequence cannot be used for the other. 
Such transition difference of termination 
completely prevents. So in our earliest 
English speech the noun love was lufu, 
the verb was lufian. Here again one 
could not be used for the other. But 
when the substantive ending was dropped 
from lufu and the verbal ending from 
lufian, the root luf alone remained. That 
has given us the word love. This can 
be used indifferently either as a noun 
or a verb. In both cases the existing 
final e is of no importance. It is a mere 
lifeless survival which has weight only 
in the conventional spelling, and nowhere 
else. 

This point can be brought out even 
more emphatically by an illustration 
drawn from two closely related words in 
which a distinctive ending is found in 
one instance and is not found in the 
other. Black is strictly an adjective. 
But it can be and frequently is used 
as a verb and also as a noun. Add to 
it, however, the verbal suffix en. Then 
we have blacken. This is a word which 
under all conditions remains a verb and 
a verb only. It cannot pass into any 
other part of speech without violence. 
When such distinctive endings as this 
exist, transition is limited. When they 
do not exist, the transference of a word 
from one part of speech to another is 
largely at the discretion of the individual. 
Take, for instance, the reduplicated in- 
terjection pooh pooh. It may be and has 
been used both as a noun and as a verb. 
“T go on perhapsing” is a phrase found 
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in Disraeli’s novel The Young Duke. 
Examples like these could be multiplied 
almost endlessly. 

Still, while this transition is possible 
in the case of other parts of speech, it 
is in the interchange of noun and verb 
that it occurs on the most extensive scale. 
Especially is this true of the passage of 
the former into the latter. Most of these 
common transitions are duly recorded in 
dictionaries. But the process can be ex- 
tended with little restriction. Few are the 
nouns—especially those derived from na- 
tive sources—that cannot be changed into 
verbs at the will or whim of the speaker 
or writer. We are so accustomed to it 
that whenever we meet a new instance 
of it we hardly heed it. At best it ex- 
cites surprise or amusement. “ Are in- 
fants to be mnutcrackered into their 
tombs?” cries Mr. Pocket in Great Ezx- 
; pectations. When, again, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes in his Elsie Venner speaks of 
“the part of the community that . 
kid-glove their hands and French-bonnet 
Sh their ladies’ heads”; when he further 
says of one of his female characters that 
she “was purgatoried between the old 
doctors”; when he sees another “ba- 
rouching about Rockland,” he, like Dick- 
ens, was merely exercising a privilege 
which belongs to every writer by the laws 
which regulate the development of the 
speech. Unless such self-explanatory 
r, transitions are limited to one or more 
H 
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ry special meanings of the noun instead of 
i being extended to all, there is little need 
a of inserting them in dictionaries, at least 
48) of doing anything more than record the 

‘ j fact of their existence. 

: It is not meant to be implied that this 
is a liberty of which men are always 
eager to avail themselves. Still less is 
it one to which they will be permitted 
by their fellow-men to resort recklessly. 
In both cases the contrary is the fact. 
Some of the proposed changes from one 
part of speech into. another are received 
with reluctance if not with aversion. No 
certain prediction can ever be made as 
to the favor with which any particular 
transference will meet. Language is just 
as capricious as the men who use it. 
One method of expression ‘it welcomes 
not simply without hesitation, but with 
the highest approval. From another pre- 


; cisely similar it will turn away with dis- 
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like. At another still it will hesitate, som: 
persons favoring it, others regarding it 
with hostility. The only point to be mad: 
emphatic is that the power of transition 
from one part of speech into another j 
always latent in the tongue. The right 
to resort to it is the privilege of ever: 


one. The acceptance of the proposed 
change rests with the great body 
cultivated speakers. If the word 


transferred strikes them as in any wa 
objectionable, no violent attack upon it 
is needed to insure its rejection. Hun , 
dreds of such new usages of words ar 
constantly called; few are chosen. Em 
ployed once or twice, they are never heard 
of again. 

The varying and inconsistent attitud 
of the users of speech can be illustrated 
by the consideration of certain words 
connected with a particular part of the 
body. Let us begin with one for which 
many express distaste. This is the em 
ployment of the substantive voice as a y 
verb. Such employment of it men may 
like or dislike; but it is manifest from 
what has just been said that it is in ful! 
accord with the analogies of the language. . 
It is found, furthermore, in the writings 
of some of our greatest authors. 
Bacon and Shakespeare, for instance, fur- 
nish examples of its use. If we 
fine our attention to that part of the per- 
son from which the voice emanates, w: 
shall find plenty of support both for the 
favor and for the disfavor with which 
this particular usage is regarded. No 
one would hesitate a moment about using 
the nouns head and face and eye as verbs. 
Yet no one is likely to use in this man- 
ner tooth or ear. Mouth and nose and 
tongue as verbs are found at times in 
the best of writers; so is brain in a special 
sense; in colloquial or slang use even 
jaw is so employed. On the other hand, 
brow and forehead and hair and cheek 
and nostril and throat, and still others. + 
are either not used as verbs, or, if so, . 
are used in special significations. Ther« 
is no reason in the nature of things why 
this should not be done constantly in the 
case of all of these, if men choose so to 
do. They simply do not choose. 

This tendency for words to pass from 
one part of speech into another, so gen- 
eral in our speech, was once hard for 
many to accept as justifiable, and doubt- 
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less still remains hard for some. Few 
things have been more provocative of 
criticism both at home and abroad in 
the consideration of real or supposed 
Americanisms. How little the principle 
was understood by even the most intel- 
ligent and acute men of past generations 
has a remarkable exemplification in the 
ease of Franklin. His ever-active mind 
was little likely to overlook the subject 
of language. It is not perhaps to his 
discredit that he shared in the notions 
about it which prevailed among the men 
of his generation. Here, at any rate, 
failed him the robust common sense 
which enabled him to detect the frequent 
fallacies lurking in statements common- 
ly made, not to say magisterially pro- 
claimed. The practice of converting 
nouns into verbs, at least certain nouns, 
much disturbed him. He died in April, 
1790. Four months previous to that 
event he wrote a letter to Noah Webster 
on this very point. Throughout it he 
showed himself the most thoroughgoing 
of conservatives in various ways. He 


avowed his hostility to the practice, which 
was coming into general use, of no longer 


capitalizing the initial letter of nouns. 
He objected also to the form s which 
had begun to displace entirely the other 
form of the letter which caused it to be 
mistaken so constantly for an /f. 

But it was te certain words and con- 
structions that he paid his respects with 
special vigor and venom. These, accord- 
ing to him, had come to be employed in 
America during his official residence 
abroad. This, it may be said in passing, 
had extended from 1776 to 1785. “ Dur- 
ing my late residence in France,” he 
wrote, “I find that several new 
words have been introduced into our 
parliamentary language; for example, I 
find a verb formed from the substantive 
notice, . . . another verb from the sub- 
stantive advocate, another verb from the 
substantive progress, the most awkward 
and abominable word of the three. .. . 
The word opposed, though not a new word, 
I find used in a new manner, as ‘ the gen- 
tlemen who are opposed to the measure’; 
“to which I have also myself always been 
opposed.’ If you should happen to be of 
my opinion with respect to these innova- 
tions, you will use your authority in 
reprobating them.” 
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It is manifest that Webster did not 
happen to be of Franklin’s opinion. It 
was probably due to the fact that, in- 
tellectually inferior as he was to Frank- 
lin, he happened to have a much more 
intimate acquaintance with the subject 
of language. Such knowledge has the 
tendency to make its possessor cautious 
in the expression of opinion on points 
where irresponsible ignorance pronounces 
itself unhesitatingly. In the three in- 
stances cited Franklin was plainly un- 
acquainted with the history of the words 
he was condemning. Worse than that, 
he was setting himself in opposition to 
the movements which are always going 
on in the development of speech. Such 
all these words exemplified.” Notice as 
a verb was a natural abbreviation for the 
fuller expression “take notice of.” This 
was an abbreviation which might be said 
to have been inevitable; for language is 
always economical and cuts down, wher- 
ever practicable, unnecessary circumlocu- 
tions. Hence the verb would have been 
sure to have maintained itself in the 
language, even had it been an American- 
ism. Such, however, it was not. It had 
been in use in England centuries before, 
though possibly not in much use. Per- 
haps it had been more frequently em- 
ployed in North Britain. It was cer- 
tainly a usage which that linguistic old 
granny, the poet Beattie, had set down 
in his list of Scotticisms which it was 
desirable to avoid. 

Again, the use of advocate as a verb 
did not originate in this country. At 
that time, to be sure, it had probably 
come to be more common here than in 
England. Pickering, our first collector 
of Americanisms, tells us that the Lon- 
don editor of Ramsay’s History of the 
Revolution condescendingly classed it 
among the words which, according to 
him, the English “have altogether de- 
clined to countenance” as a verb in- 
vented without any apparent reason. As 
might be expected, this observation was 
chiefly noteworthy for the disclosure of 
its maker’s ignorance of his own tongue. 
It came soon to be discovered that 
advocate had been employed as a verb 
by great English writers. Hence from it 
the curse of being an Americanism was 
removed. It is doubtless true, however, 
that its use was then comparatively un- 
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common in England. The designation of 
the collective members of the Scottish 
bar as the Faculty of Advocates had 
made the noun much more familiar north 
of the Tweed. Its transition to a verb 
was in consequence practically certain 
to follow. As in several other instances, 
its use in Scotland facilitated its trans- 
ference to this country and its frequent 
employment. It was then pretty surely 
found here more often than in England. 
Still, in no proper sense of the word 
was it an Americanism. 

Yet such was the charge constantly 
brought against it in the English re- 
views at or near the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. Later there came to 
rage about it a mild sort of linguistic 
tempest in a teapot. The hearts of the 
highly conservative preservers of the 
purity of speech on this side of the At- 
lantie were naturally bowed down at the 
conduct of their compatriots who, by 
using advocate as a verb, were recklessly 
bent, according to the best European 
advices, on ruining the language. Con- 
solation came to them from an unex- 
pected quarter. The Rev. Jonathan 


Bouchier, who died in 1804, compiled 
as a supplement to Dr. Johnson’s dic- 
tionary a glossary of archaic and pro- 


vincial words. Part of it was published 
a few years after his death. In this, 
under the verb advocate, occurred the 
remark that it had been spoken of as 
“an improvement on the English lan- 
guage,” which had been discovered by 
the Americans after the separation. On 
the contrary, affirmed Bouchier, it was 
an old and common usage in Scotland. 
The mildness of this reproof of an al- 
leged boast on our part was not satis- 
factory to the next man who came to 
consider the matter. In 1814 the Rev. 
Henry John Todd brought out the first 
part of a new edition of Johnson’s dic- 
tionary. In it he took occasion to rebuke 
the pretensions of the Americans in af- 
fecting “to plume themselves on this 
pretended improvement of the language.” 
“Let them as well as their abettors,” he 
added, sternly, “ withdraw the unfounded 
claim to discovery in turning to the prose 
writings of Milton.” He furthermore 
cited a passage from Burke containing 
advocate as a verb. Those Americans 
who had been long engaged in deploring 
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such use of it by their countrymen wer 
grieved beyond measure to find that the 
of all men, were charged with pridin, 
themselves upon its employment. Tl: 
humbly protested against the assert 
that they had “plumed” themsely. 
upon the invention of a word which had 
not found favor with English reviewer 
Had they not unceasingly devoted then 
selves to remonstrating with their mis 
guided fellow-countrymen who had bee) 
prone to resort to it? Nor were they di 
posed to accept it even on the authorit 
of Milton and Burke. One of their chie! 
spokesmen asserted that they would not 
feel warranted in employing it unle 
they found it “in general use at t! 
present day among Englishmen.” 

The revival of progress as a verb, ho 
ever, seems to have been all our ov 
work. Its use had prevailed to son 
extent in seventeenth-century Englis! 
though apparently the accent fell ge 
erally upon the first syllable. It was ev: 
included in Dr. Johnson’s dictionary) 
There it was accompanied with a quota 
tion from Shakespeare—the only instan: 
of its occurrence in that author. Ther 
too, was appended to the word the co: 
ment, “ Not used.” It is fairly certai 
that the employment of it had then died 
out altogether in England. It is n 
easy to determine what caused its r 
vival in America beyond the gener 
disposition to turn nouns into verbs 
Revived, however, it was, much, as 
have seen, to the disgust of Frankli: 
3ut for a long time it was under t! 
ban in the mother country. It was as 
serted to be of the type of a peculiar! 
objectionable sort of Americanism. A 
cordingly the writers who resorted to it 
were always disposed to couple with 
an apologetic reference to its tran 
atlantic origin. The first dictionary 0! 
Americanisms deplored its use. It as 
serted that it was never heard before th 
Revolution—which may or may not hav 
been the case. English austerity, hov 
ever, though it long refused to count 
nance its employment, succumbed at last 
The Penny Cyclopedia of 1831, in it 
article on Americanisms, deplored th: 
progress that progress was making. “W» 
think,” it said, “we could do very wel! 
without it.” Others apparently thought 
they could not. These have at last pre- 
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vailed over the linguistic asceticism of 
their countrymen. Progress as a verb 
is now used everywhere without a thought 
of the quarter from which its sevival and 
pronunciation came. Even in discus- 
sions of Americanisms on both sides of 
the Atlantic, it no longer performs the 
function it was once wont to do of 
serving as an awful example. In fact, 
in the very last and fullest dictionary 
of Americanisms it has ceased to appear. 

There are, in truth, but few verbs 
formed from nouns that can fairly be 
deemed Americanisms. Even of these 
the tenure of life is uncertain. In some 
instances they spring up and for a while 
maintain themselves, and then gradually 
disappear. In other instances they con- 
tinue to endure. As an example of the 
first of these classes, take fellowship. 
Ship is a termination which has been 
and frequently is added to nouns to form 
new nouns. But there has never been 
any disposition to turn the new nouns 
so created into verbs. Fellowship is an 
extreme instance of the readiness of 
words to pass from one part of speech 
into another. Any such employment of 


it would have seemed unlikely before- 


hand. Yet at two different periods in 
the history of the language this transi- 
tion has taken place. Fellowship as a 
verb is not uncommon in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. Chaucer uses 
it in his prose, though never in his 
poetry. In his translation of Boéthius, 
for instance, in speaking of the flight of 
thought, it is said of it that it “joineth 
his ways with the sun Phebus, and fel- 
lowshippeth the way of the old cold 
Saturnus.” But this usage did not main- 
tain itself long. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury it was revived, not in England, but 
in this country. Even here its employ- 
ment has been largely local. It has been 
mainly confined to the Congregational 
Chureh, especially in New England. 
Though not precisely dead, it appears 
to be moribund, and shows every symp- 
tom of giving up the ghost entirely. 

An instance of the other class is loan. 
Loan is originally the noun correspond- 
ing to the verb lene. But in process of 
time lene assumed a d to which it was 
not entitled, and became lend. The word 
so spelled and pronounced is worse than 
a corruption. Strictly speaking, it is a 
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vulgarism, such, for instance, as is now 
drownd. It is a vulgarism, however, which 
time and use have converted not only into 
a regularly authorized form, but into the 
only recognized form. When this result 
had been brought about, the sense of the 
relationship originally existing between 
the noun loan and the verb lene was lost. 
The consequence was that loan was 
turned into an independent verb. This 
took place before America was settled 
by any members of our race. But such 
use of it, though it existed in England, 
was never common there. As time went 
on, it disappeared altogether. In Amer- 
ica the employment of loan as a verb 
was either brought over from the mother 
country or it was revived independently 
in the eighteenth century. From that 
time its use has steadily increased, though 
some have shown for it violent aversion. 
It exhibits, however, no symptoms of 
decline. In consequence it has now 
come to be to some extent a distinction 
between the language of England and 
America. It seems likely to establish 
itself here permanently as a verb. In 
so doing it is simply following the anal- 
ogy of thousands of other nouns. The 
only serious objection to this use of it 
is not that it is an Americanism, but that 
it is unnecessary. If it continues to 
maintain itself, it is probable that in 
time a distinction will spring up be- 
tween it and lend. Such, however, hard- 
ly exists now. 

The second characteristic of our speech 
to be considered here is the facility with 
which transitive verbs are made intransi- 
tive and the reverse. Any one who takes 
the pains to consult a dictionary will 
find that the examples already existing of 
this double function are legion. The 
dividing-line, in truth, between the two 
uses of the verb is often so intangible 
and ill-defined that the transition from 
the one to the other is liable to be made 
at any moment. Here also, as in the 
passage of words from one part of speech 
to another, the acceptance or rejection of 
the grammatical change lies entirely in 
the attitude taken toward it by those to 
whom it is proposed. Here also these 
manifest the same inconsistencies. What 
they sanction in one case they will con- 
demn in another precisely similar. But 
in every period a great outcry is sure 
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to be raised against some one of these had long been in use in England 
transitions. It is selected to be the ob- the meaning of “to lower in valu 
ject of special denunciation, while others It is probably to us—it was certai: 
resembling it precisely pass utterly un- ascribed to us—that its intransitive sey, 
challenged. of “to fall in value” owes its orig 
Ignorance of this sort of transition of There may be doubt about this; but t! 
verbs — one of the most common phe- corresponding uses of appreciate are 
nomena of our speech—is largely re- our own work. To employ it to signi 
sponsible for the senseless clamor which “to raise in value,” as opposed to . 
sometimes arises. Great writers have oc- preciate, was sufficient of itself to bri: 
casionally been affected by it. During grief to many. But when it was us 
the time that “The Bride of Abydos” a8 a neuter verb, outraged linguis: 
was passing through the press Byron had virtue was hardly able to contain 
the folly to look into a dictionary and wrath. It had been admitted into W. 
the greater folly, at that time particular- ster’s dictionary of 1806. The Mon/ 
ly, of accepting its statements as final. Anthology, published at Boston, inform 
From this examination he discovered, us in the volume of 1810 that it 
what no one else had previously known, never found in a single English auth 
that murmur was not a transitive verb. To impress upon the reader the enorm 
Only the neuter use of it was recorded in of the action taken by the lexicograp! 
the dictionaries of Dr. Johnson and later we were further assured that the 
lexicographers. He acted upon the in- “in the United States is only admit 
formation thus gained as if it were a into genteel company by inadvertenc: 
divinely inspired message. “I found out,” The employment of it was denounced 
he wrote to Murray, “murmur to be a_ because it was a useless word or an 
neuter verb, and have been obliged to perfectly formed word, but becaus: 
alter the lines so as to make it a sub- originated in America. Neither its di 
stantive, thus: niteness nor its serviceableness was 1 
“*The deepest murmur of my life shall garded as of moment. The oe 
aa . side of the water who were incapable 
No sigh for safety, but a prayer for the audacity of presuming to posse: 
thee.’ ” souls of their own were eager to 
3 echo the ignorance of those on the othe: 
It is a singular illustration of how a side who had no knowledge of their ow: 
man who in the matter of social con- We were duly told that this perfect]) 
ventions paid not the slightest deference proper and legitimate extension of usage 
to the highest-accepted authorities should was one of those practices whose intro- 
in linguistic exhibit to the lowest a sub- duction constituted still another of t 
missiveness almost servile. The change subtle agencies which are always going 
he made in the poem may or may not about seeking to undermine speech. [11 
have been an improvement; but the rea- though “the genteel” refrained frou 
son he gave for making it was ridiculous. using it, men of sense did not. In conse- 
If no one had ever used the verb transi- quence it steadily made its way. Final- 
tively before, he had a perfect right to ly its American origin was largely for- 
propose it. But as early as the fifteenth gotten; and the verb has now becom 
century it had been so employed, though quite respectable. 
dictionaries had failed to record it. It There is a third characteristic of }a: 
is singular indeed that both Johnson guage which remains to be considere:! 
and Byron should have overlooked the in connection with the formation 
speech in “Henry IV.” of Lady Percy Americanisms. This is that languay 
to Hotspur, when she tells him that in will not forever continue to use a ¢'r- 
his slumber she had heard him “murmur cumlocution or a phrase when a simp! 
tales of iron wars.” word can be made to serve as a sat 
Naturally beliefs of this sort have been isfactory substitute. This is an eve! 
the occasion of much ignorant criti- active principle in the development 
cism of Americanisms, real or imaginary. speech. It causes the adoption of form: 
Take the case of two verbs. Depreciate which have constantly aimed at brevity 
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of expression. Whenever a single verb 
offers itself as a substitute for a phrase 
containing two or three words, it is fairly 

It may 
It rarely 
But it takes its place alongside 


sure to be accepted in the end. 
not drive out its predecessor. 

does so. 
of it, and at last comes to be the form 
of expression generally preferred. Men- 
made of notice. 
Again, one of the words which Hume 
set down as a Seotticism carefully to 
be avoided The proper 
English to be used for it, he told us, was 
‘to enter into competition with.” At 
various times this verb has been styled 
by men, according to the particular na- 
ture or degree of their ignorance, either 
a Seotticism or an Americanism. As a 
matter of fact, it has been in use, though 


tion has already been 


was compete. 


perhaps not in very common use, in Eng- 
lish literature since the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. But that point has 
really nothing to do with the question. 
lo faney that the fuller, cumbrous form 
could be made to keep out the employ- 
ment of the shorter and more emphatic 
one was absurd as a belief. As an act 
it was practically impossible. 


Let us now consider two exemplifica- 
tions of this same principle of concise- 
ness of expression, in which, furthermore, 
the nouns concerned have undergone the 


transition into verbs. One of them was 
onee charged with being an American- 
ism. For a long time certainly it was 
much more common in this country than 
in England. This is fest used as a verb 
in the sense of “to put to the test ” or “ to 
bring to trial by experiment.” The fre- 
quency of the oceurrence of this word in 
American writers was once the subject 
of much disapprobation by English re- 
viewers. These termed it for some in- 
.” or ranked 
The employment 
of it here was equally a source of grief 
to certain of our own critics. “ Test,” 
said one of them, “is a verb only in 
writers of inferior rank who disregard 


explicable reason “ incorrect 
it among vulgarisms. 
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all the 
marks of 
almost 


landmarks of language.” Land- 
their existence 
entirely in the mind of the lin- 
prig. Naturally they never re- 
main permanent, even if they exist at all. 
In the case of this word they were long 
removed. Both in England and 
America /est has now become a perfectly 


language have 


guistic 


ago 


respectable member of our speech. 

But no such good fortune has attended 
the similar conversion of the noun deed. 
This was and still 
Americanism. It 
words to have a hue and ery, almost in- 


genuine 
is the fate of certain 


remains a 


variably causeless and senseless, raised 
them. From the outset such has 
been peculiarly the case with deed used 
as a verb, in the sense of “to convey by 
deed.” It appeared in Webster’s dic- 
tionary of 1806. It was vigorously con- 
the already mentioned dic- 
\mericanisms brought out bv 
Pickering. “We hear this 
verb used colloquially,” said he, “but 
rarely except by illiterate people. It 
considered a low word. None of our 
writers would employ it.” This first 
vocabulary of Americanisms contained 
many silly remarks upon usage, but 
probably none sillier than this. One can 
understand Pickering’s sensitive soul 
shrinking at the suggestion of trans- 
atlantic criticism, when he tells us that 
gumption—a_ dialect word especially 
common in Seotland—is “low.” But it 
is no easy matter to discover why this 
epithet should be applied to deed as a 
verb. No one would so term the noun. 
Why should it be reduced to this calam- 
itous condition by conforming to a nat- 


about 


demned in 
tionary of 


sometimes 


1S 


ural process which is going on constantly 
in the language? If dictionaries can be 
trusted, deed as a verb still out of 
favor in England. But as there is not 
the slightest linguistic objection to it, 
there is no reason why it should ever be 
abandoned here; and if continuously em- 
ployed here, it will eventually make its 
way over there. 


is 








“Merry Andrew” 


BY MARIE 
HERE was a time when Gilchrist 
had been as light-hearted a young 
man as ever led a cotillon or talked 

genially of himself in the cheering glow 

of after dinner. But that was before the 

M. F. H. of the Brookbridze Hunt Club 

had gone to Carlsbad and left him tem- 

porarily in charge. Then Gilchrist mis- 
laid his sense of humor which had done 
duty as a conscience for years. 

In the first the Brookbridge 
hunt occupied a rather delicate position 
in the county; a position analogous to 
that of a lady 
advantageous 


place, 


made 
marriage, is continually 
perturbed lest her lack of early educa- 
tion may lead her into betraying herself. 
Brookbridge was an old 


who, having an 


Virginia town, 
about sixty miles from Washington, that 
since the Civil War had not really got 
It full of aristo- 
crats who baked cake, preserved, or made 
Irish crochet for the Ladies’ Exchange, 
or who fought, bled, and died again— 
at the corner grocery 


its second wind. was 


according to sex; 
but who never lost their dignity or their 
traditions. ’ 

Then one day some people came from 
New York and bought several hundred 
acres, overhauled the old Colonial house, 
and put in so many bath-tubs that old 


Brookbridge concluded it was going to 


have some sort of hydropathie institu- 
tion. But it wasn’t, and a family moved 
in. 
all bath-tub mad apparently, and the lit- 
tle freight depot at the railroad station 


Then more people came and more, 


was so congested with porcelain tubs 
that the native butter-and-egg trade suf- 
fered. 

Strange diversions had these rich folk 
from the North, but to the native Vir- 
ginian none of them presented quite so 
many elements of humor the hunt 
club. Of course, Virginia had always 
hunted, but it hunted something tangible, 
and it did not dress for the business as 
if for a masquerade. It seemed that this 
particular hunt club, for all its sartorial 


as 


MANNING 


elaboration, hunted nothing worse thar 
a bad smell, like many 

in after the war, 
grown scarce, and the aborigines, in 
autumn, pursued the humbler coon—th 
moon high the hounds bay 
ing lustily. In due season they hunted 
other things, and cooked them with sur 
viving rites of the culinary black arts 
Not so the hunt club. Gilchrist laid the 
drag the day before, and on the morrow 
it set forth in its splendid pink and pur 
sued the noxious effluvia. 

On such an errand one November day 
departed Gilchrist, when his horse, pick 
ing up a nail near the Neville barn 
went lame. Now the Neville family was 
the of the county. 
With almost diabolical ingenuity it con- 
tinued to evade classification; it had n« 
conspicuous high- lights, no strong ac- 
and beyond numbers, 
Biblical or mid - Victorian, there 
seemed nothing about the Nevilles that 
one could lay hands on. The old F. F. 
V.’s noticed that their bath-tubs did not 
obtrude themselves quite as openly on 


Foxes, 
Virginia 


other 
had 
the 


things 


in heavens, 


social conundrum 


cents, its which 


were 


the county as did the other new people’s 
tubs, and deciding that they 
seemed “refined.” and did not act as 
if they had discovered the art of bath- 
ing, the native aristocrats did not trouble 
their heads. 

Some of the hunting set met various 
members of the family 
at the post-office inquiring for mail, and 
the verdict was that their speech was 
somewhat lacking in the broad “a,” 
about which the club 
most scrupulous, pronouncing every “a” 
broad, even in words like “hand” and 
“ stand.” Furthermore, the Nevilles 
seemed absolutely unhampered by con- 
ventions; they drove the shabbiest rigs, 
the daughters took ten - mile 
tionals in midwinter, clad in straw hats 
and shocking tweeds; one of the sons, 
with his own hands, painted some identi- 
fying stripes on his luggage, and ac- 


beyond 


much-diseussed 


a matter was 


constitu- 





SHE MADE NOT THE 


the 
And when he 
went on the journey he had striped his 
luggage for, he did not travel by parlor- 
car. 


the front lawn as 


theater of his enterprise. 


tually selected 


It had become the particular obsession 
of Gilchrist that the Nevilles, seven or 
eight strong—the full extent of their 
numbers was doubtful intended to 


break into the hunt club during the 


absence of the master, and he continually 
saw himself, waking and sleeping, a sort 
of Horatius holding the bridge against 


them. The situation was further com- 


plicated by one of the girls, alleged to 
be named Muriel, whose beauty was of 


the type to unsettle 


social conditions 


SLIGHTEST 


ATTEMPT AT CONVERSATION 


anywhere. King Cophetua’s beggar- 
maid must have had just such eyes, ‘or 
Anne the 
ladies who have upset royal dynasties by 
a glance. This particular Neville 
distractingly lovely not pretty, or fasci- 
interesting, or subtly chal- 
lenging, or any of the other delightful 
makeshifts that girls construct their lit- 
tle life dramas out of, but frankly and 
indisputably beautiful: a rich chestnut 
beauty, with a flash of red, a dash of 
gipsy, and the vividness of color and line 
softened by the early morning mist of 
youth and inexperience. 

Gilchrist felt that the Neville cohorts 
would put forth Muriel as the apex of 


Boleyn perhaps, or any of 
was 


nating, or 
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their flying wedge for the hunt-club goal, 


and daily he put his susceptible soul 
through a rigorous course of calisthenics. 
When his mare went lame near the Ne- 
ville barn it if the forces of 


nature were in league against him. 


seemed as 


His emotions were beyond the power 
of language to alleviate; so, 
mounting, he 


dumbly dis- 
tied the unfortunate mare 
to a fence-post and made his way to the 
Neville stables. She had 
the cut, and there 
need of immediate assistance. In 


picked up a 
nail, frog was was 
imag- 
ination he saw the entire Neville tribe, 
of assorted sizes and sexes, poised in its 
saddles, riding cross-country, full-fledged 
members of the hunt as the result of this 


particular episode. So convinced was he 


that they stayed awake nights scheming 
for this happy consummation of their 
hopes, that he was almost prepared to 


believe them capable of holding him as 
a hostage till the preliminaries of their 
hunt-club election had been arranged. 

A male Neville was in possession of 
the stables—a big, bronzed, elder-brother 
sort of person who had a voice like Wo- 
tan explaining the family 
Brunhilde. And with him, playing with 
a couple of Airedale terriers, was Muriel 

made for the destruction of men and 
things; creeds, dynasties, polities, social 
distinctions, county the 
drag hunt itself! The sportive gods had 
fashioned her to play tenpins with them 
all. 

Gilchrist introduced himself, explained 
his predicament, and asked permission 
to telephone for a vet. As he expected, 
the Nevilles were suspiciously cordial. 
Wotan summoned a groom and went to 
look at the mare’s foot. 

“Are you fond of dogs?” inquired the 
M. F. H. pro tem. of the dazzling vision 
in shabby corduroy. 


history to 


exclusiveness: 


The commonplace- 
ness of his question smote him as soon 
as it was out. 

“Rather.” She did not glance at him. 
She was one of those women who do not 
have to be amiable or wear pretty clothes 
or flatter. The preliminaries of sub- 
jugation had not the least interest for 
her. Gilchrist contemplated following up 
his remark about dogs with one about 
But remembering that horses 
suggested hunting, and hunting the club, 
he refrained. 


horses. 


MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE 


Wotan and the groom went to inspe 
the the M. F. H. pro 
tem. after Muriel 
whistling to the dogs, with ar 


mare’s hoof, and 
them. 
followed 
detachment that 

the slightest 
conversation; her errand was, apparent 


floundered 


air of 
She 


was perfect 


made not attempt at 
ly, a humane consideration of the afflicted 
horse. But the M. F. H. pro tem. fancied 
that this indifferent exterior 
cased her like the bell of a diver was a 
sign of her thirty-third degree coquetry 

When the hoof had been dressed and 
the had 


Gilchrist’s eye, roving 


which en 


box-stall, 
the 
businesslike-looking stables, was attracted 
by a horse well worth looking at. 

“ That’s Greyboy, our Irish 
And Wotan nodded to the groom in 
dulgently to lead him out. He proved 
to be a finely bred horse, with shoulders 
that raked back in a way to gladden th 
eye of a hunting-man, and the true Irish 
jumping hind-quarters. The gray held 
his head magnificently, and while look 
ing as if he could fly like Pegasus, h 
hid such potentiality beneath the man 
ners of an old-school gentleman. 

“You may try him if you like. Com 
up to the house for a cup of tea, then 
ride him home—your mare is out of com 
He’s rather a lamb for all his 
‘ shod-with-fire ’ 


invalid limped to a 


round big, 


hunt r.” 


mission. 
appearance.” 

Mr. Gilchrist’s chest 
grew steely as he felt his detective tal- 
ents grapple with the Neville question 


Something in 


These people had come to Brookbridge 
to sell horses! That the trick up 
the family sleeve—as if half the hunt 
had not a string it was trying to dispose 
of already; Gilchrist had 
two of his own. Im addition to trying 
to break into the club, they contemplated 
the social selling of horses! 

3ut Gilchrist, despite the double lure 
of Muriel and the Irish hunter, 
adamant. He remembered, when he had 
been a little boy in a velvet suit 
lace collar, two middle-aged boys—all of 
ten and twelve—quite tatterdemalion in 
aspect, decoying him to a lot—territory 
forbidden by maternal edict—and there 
getting from him an agate alley, a mu- 
sical top, and a box of colored crayons. 
As a man who knows the world, Gilchrist 
did not propose to be “done” a second 
time. 


was 


even one or 


was 


and 
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THEY SWUNG HIM TO THE TABLE AND DEMANDED A SPEECH 
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But they had a maddening way, these 
Nevilles, of presenting a general com- 
plaisance, a delightful urbanity to the 
M. F. H.’s refusals, as if perhaps the 
shyness of inexperience might be at the 
bottom of them. They were charmingly 
tolerant, but his dogged manner of de- 
clining seemed to draw from 
under-flicker of amusement, as if be- 
neath the young man’s rejection of hos- 
pitality they found something fresh and 
unspoiled ; the very antithesis, as it were, 


them an 


of a blase has been 
pampered by too many invitations to tea 
and too many offers of mounts. 

At the club, recounted the 
adventure a half-hour later, he was not 
regarded as “the little hero of 
Harlem” he had anticipated. He was 
guyed for not accepting the invitation to 
tea and a chance of becoming really ac- 
quainted with the peerless Muriel. 

“Your middle initial is A. for An- 
thony, isn’t it?” queried Penyard, more 
than ordinarily diverted by this partic- 
ular excess of zeal on the part of the 
M. F. H. pro tem. “ Tea, or the original 
apple, I should have accepted. And the 
Irish hunter, if you please! My eye, but 
they must have been taken with Master 
Tony Gilchrist!” 

“Tt was his ‘ boy-on-the-burning-deck ” 
style that fetched them.” Quincy Allen 
flung a hand aloft and won a round of 
applause for remembering Mrs. Hemans: 


young man who 


where he 


quite 


“Vet beautiful 
As born 


and bright he 

to rule the storm, 

A creature of heroic blood, 
A proud though childlike form.” 


“Hear! Hear!” they shouted, as they 
swung the man of iron will to the table 
and demanded a speech on the “ Whole 
Duty of the M. F. H.” 

“Though I strongly suspect them of 


stood, 


being royalty incog”; some one wagged 
a derisive forefinger. 


“Then how’ll you 
feel when you find out she’s the princess 
of something or other?” 

“Rot!” Gilchrist defended himself. 
“Tf they’re any one, why haven't they 
any letters of introduction? They’re 
rank outsiders, I tell you—horse-dealers.” 

“Well, of course, if they are royalty 
or dukes or things like that,” mocked 
Penyard, “they may not know any one 
in our humble walk of life.” 


HARPER’S MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE 


“Would you consider a Neville hunt 
Tony, in the foxes in th 
county? Why have a try at th 
Nevilles and exterminate ’em?”’ 

“Oh, very well,” Gilchrist said, sul] 
ily, “if you want to fill the club up wit 
that sort 

“ But, 
exclusiveness ! 


absence of 


not 


my dear man, a fig for you 
In England any one wh 
can throw a leg over a horse is welcome.’ 

oa Now, Anthony, the well - named, re 
member if little friends ever in 


vite you to tea again, you have mother’s 


your 


permission to go, but remember not t 
take more than two pieces of cake 
During this banter Gilchrist had tim 
to steady his thoughts, and the convic 
him 


7 ] 


too! 


tion was gradually borne in upon 
that he had been a good deal of a 
He bore the discovery nobly, and things 
at the club continued about the same as 
usual—the biweekly drag and the never 
fulfilled ideal cf hunting a real fox. 
Then suddenly, one midwinter after 
noon, something happened, something so 
vital and epoch-making that the 
club secretly dated things from it 
afterward. 


hunt 
ever 
They were straggling hom« 
at the end of a miserable day’s sport. <A 
strong wind had dried up the 
anise-seed, and the hounds had not been 
able to pick up the trail, but had pottered 
on false excursions of their own to the 
disgust of every one. The cold was mar- 
row -searching, with buffeting gusts of 
wind that filled the eyes with dust, blew 
off hats, and 
the 
jumping, of course, because a man does 
not ride four hours in a train to amble 
through a gate, but as sport it had been 
penitential. The tea and lettuce sand- 
wiches at the house of any club member 
where the hunt finished, that invariably 
formed the climax of these affairs, loomed 
menacingly, the last 
humor. It was no time for orange- 
pekoe; it time for man’s tea, 
heartening and potent, of Scotch or Trish 
brew, and with talk before the roaring 
fire of real foxes, men bred to the sport 
and the inherited system. So with polite 
prevarications to the Cheever-Todds, they 
turned clubward. 

The huntsman, headed in the direction 
of the kennels with the pack at his heels, 
made a short cut, to save a mile or s0, 


seent of 


made fingers wooden on 


reins. There was some spectacular 


touch of grim 


was a 








on 


so, 


“ MERRY 


into an earth road that skirted the Ne- 
ville place a little to the left, when old 
Patience, an ex-fox-hound picked up at 
a kennel sale and maintaining a mark- 
edly supercilious attitude to the pleasures 
of the drag, began to cry and whimper. 
[he alarm was electric, and the hounds 
which a moment 
before had sug- 
gested a litho- 
graphed “ hunting 
scene,” became 
pantingly alive, 
bunched and scat- 
tered, flinging 
themselves here 
ind there, with 
heads down and 
sterns waving 
wildly. Then old 
Patience flung up 
her head and gave 
tongue. The club 
lounging in its 
saddles was in- 
stantly erect lis- 
tening. That “ MERRY 
frenzied music, 

half wail, half 

yelp, that is to the sportsman what the 
bugle-eall is to the forlorn hope, what the 
skirl of the bagpipes is to the Scot in an 
alien land, what the rattle and crash of 
artillery is to the old ecavalry-man—that 
sound pierced the air. The rest of the 
pack, following Patience, took up the 
clamorous yell that fairly landed them on 
their haunches with delight. And there, 
not farther than a good stone’s - throw, 
sitting on the Nevilles’ wood-pile, was a 
big red fox, apparently in no great hurry 
to move, 

For an imperceptible beat of time, 
fox and hounds stood; then the whip 
shouted, “He’s away!” as the fox, a 
flashing thing of vivid red, made for an 
open field and eantered into the wood- 
land, with the full pack at his heels. 
What was left of the club cleared the 


fence in a perilously close seramble, but’ 


there were no croppers, and joyously 
they went pelting away on the dirt road 
for the woods. As they flew past the 
Neville house, over the frost - shriveled 
remains of the kitchen-garden, a maid 
rushed to the door and screamed: “ An- 
drew! Andrew! He’s gone again! 
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He’s gone again!” Others within the 
house took up the ery, whistling and 
calling “ Andrew!” at the top of their 
voices, but the onward - sweeping field 
gave no heed. What concern had it 
with some wretched pet dog? They were 
hunting an actual fox for the first time 
in the history of 
their club, and the 
pace was in their 
blood. It was the 
real thing at last. 
The musie of 
the hounds became 
louder and more 
furious as they 
drove the fox 
across, then back 
through the wood; 
but he was a 
demon of ingenu- 
ity, a past-master 
of tactics—strat- 
egy, feints, recoils 
were child’s play 
to him; and after 
ANDREW” an inspired bit of 
trickery he was 
gone! 

The hunt club indulged itself in un- 
complimentary remarks about its drag 
pack, particularly on the distaff side; 
and the hounds howled their disappoint- 
ment to high heaven, but no miracle was 
vouchsafed them—there wasn’t a sign of 
the fox. The hounds were put on the 
line again and began to work the ad- 
joining field. Then the fox, evidently a 
humanitarian, relented to the amateurs, 
and gave them four miles of country 
without a check. A greater part of the 
time the club rode straight; the obstacles 
were not over- difficult, and there was 
about this fox an elusive quality that 
made the ambitious aspirants for the 
real thing unwilling to lose sight of him 
for a moment. But the fence and the 
double ditch ahead were other matters. 
In the recollection of the club they had 
never been negotiated; family men 
thanked Heaven that they had a legiti- 
mate excuse for going around, and gen- 
tlemen with a prejudice in favor of con- 
ventional death-beds went around with 
no excuse. And presently this intensely 
sober handful found itself heading for 
the crest of a hill—and not a hound in 


























“You SEE IT?” 


sight. They plodded on doggedly. The 
fact that they were upholding the best 
county traditions conferred a sense of 
but it was bitter cold. 


Then John Henry Gretorex, 


righteousness ; 
banker, 
senior warden of St. Timothy’s, Son of 
the Revolution, and solid citizen, gen- 
erally speaking, gasped ; and the thing 


he had begun to say died away in his 
throat, died in a 
horror. 


nightmare croak of 
He only pointed to the object in 
front of them, sharply silhouetted on the 
top of the hill against the evening sky. 
The others looked—and each took the 


DEMANDED THE M. F. H 


thing he saw according to his ki 
Some were dumb, some swore, some called 
that th 
was jer ring at then 
with a gesture of such abandoned sophis 
tication as to be utterly incredible. Yet 
there it was, actually in the flesh, th 
big red fox that they had first seen o1 
the Nevilles’ wood-pile, with the thum! 
of his paw to his nose! 

“You see it?” demanded the M. F. H 

“Yes, I see it all right,” 
answered. 

“You'll swear to it?” 


bear witness 


fox or devil 


one another to 


thing 


{;retor 











he I! 
his 


th 


1 oT 


umb 
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“Yes, I'll swear. Furthermore, there 
‘s not a flask in the crowd.” 

Once, twice, thrice, the fox repeated 
the gesture with cold insolence. He was 
about to raise his paw for the fourth 
time, but the club to a man turned and 
fled. They rode off as if the legions of 
Lucifer were in pursuit; they rode as 
John Gilpin and Tam O’Shanter rode, 
and the only word spoken was to affirm 
that there was not a flask in the crowd. 

The pace was not slackened till the 
lights of the Neville house had begun 

, wink at them in the darkness. The 
Neville house; that was where they had 
seen the devilish thing first, sitting on 
the wood- pile contemplating the scene, 
ind they began to tell one another that 
from the very first glimpse there had 
seemed something queer about that fox. 
He had not seemed like the rest of his 
tribe; there had been somethirg Satanic 
about the way he lured them ort. 

“The devil!—there it is again!” 

“Where? What? Not that fox?” 
came from different members of the club. 

“This time I’m going to investigate; 
no mysteries like that for me.” 

It had grown dark while they took 
their wild Tam O’Shanter ride back from 
the hill, but now the full November moon 
was high, flooding the heavens with honey- 
colored light. There, on the Neville 
poreh, sat the red fox on his haunches, 
and ifttdustriously spraying him with an 
atomizer was a groom —a little, hard- 
faced man whose countenance looked as 
if it might have been cut out of a cocoa- 
nut. And in testimony of this incred- 
ible pantomime of fox, groom, and atom- 
izer, the reek of violet perfume was 
strong on the evening air. 

“T say,” said Penyard to the groom, 
“would you mind telling me if I’m see- 
ing things straight? Do I see a fox—a 
big red fox—sitting on that porch, and 
are you spraying an atomizer of violet 
extract on him?” 


“Very good, sir,” said the cocoanut- 
faced groom; “ you’ve mentioned no more 
than you've seen, sir, I’m sure, and given 
a very good account of it, too, sir.” 

“Then why the devil should it be so?” 

The cocoanut-faced man stopped ap- 
plying the atomizer. “Now, Handrew, 
will you be quiet wile I’m talkin’ to 
the gentleman?” The fox played dead. 
Vou. CXXVII,—No, 157,~19 
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“You see, sir, Handrew is a tame fox. 
Miss Muriel brought ’im up by ’and. And 
’e do ’ave such a sense of ’umor about 
drag packs. You see, ’e was reared in a 
great ’unting country; Colonel Clyde 
Neville, ’im that went off a fortnight 
ago, was Master of the Pytchley Pack. 
And the drag ’unt do seem funny to 
Handrew.” At the magic name of 
Pytchley they sat straight in their sad- 
dles. The M. F. H. pro tem., he that had 
declined an invitation to tea, was seeing 
things as a man drowning. But the 
groom continued: “ And since we’ve been 
in Hamerica, Handrew ’as been be’avin’ 
scandalous. This is the third time ’e’s 
’ad ’is joke on the drag ‘unt, w’at do 
amuse ’im orful.” 

“ And do you mean to tell me that he 
plays wild, and enjoys being hunted ?” 

“That ’e do, sir; any morals ’e ’ad in 
Hengland ’e’s lost ’ere. Sir, the family 
is that mortified with ’is goin’s on; but 
w’at’s to be done, sir, and Miss Muriel 
that attached to ’im? I spray ’im with 
vilet w’en ’e’s about the ’ouse, but most 
generally ’e stops at the stables.” 

“ And has he the: habit of making of- 
fensive gestures?” inquired the M. F. H., 
severely. 

“Oh, sir, don’t misjudge ’im like that; 
’e means no ’arm. The skin was burnt 
on ’is nose w’en ’e was & pup, and ’e do 
’ave a queer ’abit of scratchin’ it, that 
do give ’im an impident look, but ’e 
means nothing—in that partickiler ’is 
’eart is pure, I’m positive, sir.” 

“T’d like to explain to the family,” 
continued Gilchrist, thinking to atone 
for his colossal blunder, “that of course 
we'd no idea when we hunted him this 
afternoon that he was a pet fox.” 

“Oh, pray, sir, don’t trouble yourself; 
the family left yesterday. They was ’ere 
only for a short time, for Miss Muriel’s 
health, but she no more’n they could 
stand it without any real ’unting; not 
the drag, arsking your pardon, but the 
real thing; and they’re sailing to-morrow 
for Hengland. I ham shipping Handrew, 
the ’orses, and dogs by Saturday’s steam- 
er. Yes, sir, thank you, sir; good evenin’, 
sir.” 

And the Brookbridge Hunt Club 
thoughtfully moved down the lane; and 
the most thoughtful of all was Anthony 


Gilchrist, M. F. HL. pro tem. 
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civic reform known to the race 

has embodied during the last three 
months a variety of facts which the vota- 
ries of the Easy Chair cannot ignore if 
they would maintain their well-earned 
repute for philosophic observance of hu- 
man events. 

As if it were not enough to have 
broken windows, filled postal boxes with 
tar and corrosive acids, assaulted the 
persons and blown up the houses of 
Cabinet ministers, overpowered protect- 
ive as well as preventive policemen, and 
outraged the sensibilities even of black- 
guards, the English suffragettes went, in 
early March, to the opposite extreme of 
throwing a petition for the female vote 
into the carriage of the King and Queen 
as their sacred majesties were driving to 
open Parliament. At the time this ex- 
ercise of the meekest of the subject’s con- 
stitutional rights was regarded with un- 
governable fury by many who questioned 
aghast what the suffragettes would do 
next in the furtherance of their cause: 
possibly kneel in the mud as their dread 
sovereigns passed and join in a service 
of song invoking the help of those 
peculiarly powerless potentates. It did 
not actually come to that, but no one 
can ever say what the suffragettes will 
do or will have done next. What is cer- 
tain is that the crowning impropriety 
of petitioning sacred majesty in such a 
manner (instead of writing to its secre- 
tary as they should) is the least offensive 
of the many advertisements which the 
suffragettes have employed to keep the 
cause of female suffrage before the peo- 
ple, as they declare it the object of their 
atrocious indecorums to be. The King 
seems to have understood something of 
the kind, and so far as his helplessness 
under the constitution availed, he inter- 
fered to save the fair petitioners from the 
virtuous ferocity of the bystanders. 

That was a good advertisement for the 
principle of monarchy which, in these 
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days, is by no means wanting in just 
and kind kings to endear it to the people. 
George the Fifth is apparently a king 
whom any of the earlier Georges might 
well have patterned by in this, if not i: 
other things, and the contemporaneous 
mob of half-drunken and wholly savag 
republican sovereigns who, under the 
patronage of the local police, insulted 
and hustled a peaceable suffrage parade 
in Washington might profit by the King’s 
example, and another time recognize th 
right of petition. The assertion of this 
was what the women’s Washington pa 
rade amounted to; but the right of pet 

tion, to be sure, has never been tender! 

regarded at Washington in times past; 
there were times when Congress _itse! 
denied it if exercised against slavery 

and men still living can remember how 
rudely it fared with Coxey’s Army when 
it came to petition Congress for Good 
Roads. But that was long ago, and now 
it is not a question of owning men and 
women, or of improving the highways, 
but of letting women, equally with men 
own the means of making the laws which 
all must obey, or ought to obey. 

This is as far as we think any on 
ean safely go in defense of the suffra 
gettes or the suffragists, and we mak 
haste here to begin picking our steps 
There is no doubt but the methods of 
the English militants have been very 
exasperating, and the witnesses rather 
more than the sufferers have been ex 
asperated beyond endurance. There ar 
men in this country, at our safe dis 
tance of three thousand miles, who woul: 
have the militants condemned to almost 
any penalty short of hanging. Suc! 
men would have them punished by both 
fine and imprisonment, and if they at 
tempted a hunger strike would let them 
perish miserably, or at least suffer as 
much as many innocent people are said 
now to suffer in our tenements. But 
the authorities on the ground do not 
find the affair so simple. They prob- 
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ably find the militants’ offense as rank 
as their impatient friends and coun- 
selors here do; but possibly at the bot- 
tom of their hearts they may have a 
cuilty sense of having paltered with 
the cause so dear to the militants. We 
do not say they have this sense; say- 
ing such a thing would be something 
like justifying the militants, and we who 
are averse to all war could never do that. 
But we say if the authorities have it, 
then that sense of guilt may embarrass 
them in being as high-handed or mailed- 
fisted as they would like to be, or we at 
our distance would like them to be. It 
is not a question of their government’s 
losing dignity by bringing in a suffrage 
bill under apparent compulsion from the 
militants. To refuse that for such a 
reason would be as ignoble as the be- 
havior of our own citizens who are now 
threatening not to take off their hats 
in elevators where there are women if 
the women persist in demanding the 
vote; or as those who pretend they would 
give up their seats to women in the street- 
cars if the women renounced their pre- 
tensions to the franchise. The sly rogues 
know very well that they now keep their 
seats for the comfort of it, and that if 
women renounced all hope of their civil 
rights they would not offer them a single 
one of their places. As for the chiv- 
alrous deference now shown the sex by 
uncovering in elevators, it has its comic 
side, which must be evident to the most 
ardent anti-suffragist. A man keeps his 
hat on as he stands outside of the ele- 
vator with ladies; as soon as they go 
inside together he takes it off, unless he 
suspects them of being suffragists. 

It is not to be supposed that these 
conditional and modified favors are the 
only ones which anti-suffrage men stand 
ready to do women if women will not 
ask to vote. Of course, as compared with 
equal rights such unequal privileges are 
not to be overestimated. That they are 
not valued enough, however, is almost 
sufficient evidence that women are unfit 
for the franchise. If anything more were 
needed to convince men of this it might 
well be the ungraciousness of some wom- 
en in despising that supremacy in the 
home which their lieges in the club and 
the saloon offer them. The ingrates ask, 
“What home?” if they have none, and 
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they have the indelicacy to imply that 
the men had better provide them each a 
home if they wish her to be supreme in 
it. In large degree such women prefer 
the vote, and the very women whom 
men have established in homes, and who 
have no excuse for their ingratitude, 
would rather be citizens at the polls than 
sovereigns at the firesides. The poison, 
or say the iron, of civic ambition has 
entered into the souls of such a vast 
number of women that the time-honored 
métier of wifehood and motherhood does 
not satisfy those even who are wives and 
mothers; when they are not, the mere 
notion seems to make them furious. 

As for the chivalrous deference which 
all knightly spirits now offer them in 
lieu of the right to help make the laws 
which govern them, which tax them and 
punish them, they have a contempt too 
deep for words. They boldly question 
the fact whether they would lose so little 
as this deference if they got the vote. 
In a good many states they already have 
the vote, and they deny that the men in 
these states are ruder to women now 
than they were before. Whether this is 
really the case or not we cannot say, but 
we suggest that it might be useful in 
states where women are still unfranchised 
to have each man, when he comes to 
register before election, make sworn an- 
swers to some such questions as: Do you 
now always give up your seat in the car 
to a strap-hanging lady? Do you always 
take off your hat on entering an elevator 
where there are ladies? What are your 
views on Votes for Women? If the 
elector answers that he is opposed to the 
vote, but does neither of the other things, 
which may be supposed for argument’s 
sake to render women supreme in the 
home, he might be disfranchised at any 
election deciding the question of votes 
for women. If he can truthfully answer 
that he does these chivalrous things as 
due compensation for the vote withheld, 
he might be allowed to vote, but he ought 
to bring at least two reliable witnesses 
who would certify that they have seen 
him do the things habitually. 

As the reader must by this time per- 
ceive, the problem, though in some re- 
spects soluble, is not of the simplicity 
of the Gordian knot; it is not much 
easier to cut than to untie. In our 
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country the impatience of women for 
the vote is expressed not in brickbats or 
petards or petitions, but in parades, such 
as we have seen in New York holding 
their way unmolested, and in Washing- 
ton hustled and insulted by the friends 
of woman’s supremacy in the home. 
Besides the parade as a means of pub- 
licity for the suffrage cause, the Amer- 
ican suffragists have invented pilgrim- 
ages to the state and national capitols, 
joyously known to the press as hikes, 
The hike certainly does attract notice, 
but of how great practical effect it is 
remains to be seen. What is already 
apparent is that the women who hike 
are in earnest about it; they are not in 
the hike for their pleasure, or even for 
their health. Already the hike has 
ceased to be an object of derision with 
our press, which is so fond of a joke. 
Possibly some dull, thick-witted witness, 
seeing these brave women as they drag 
footsore through snow and mud and 
dust, bearing banners of a strange de- 
vice, may try to take a little thought, 
and may come at last to wonder why his 
mother and sister and wife should be 
without the right he knows to be most- 
ly muddled away on himself, and should 
have no more voice in making the laws 
which govern them than the cattle in 
the fields. Perhaps he may come to 
imagine the heart-burning of the women 
who have long realized this, and are 
willing to make those cruel pilgrimages 
in order to remind him and his like of 
the wrong done them. 

But the reader must not suppose that 
in recording these facts, grave and gay, 
of a pathetic and serious struggle we 
are subtly working round to a defense 
of the English militants. We indeed 
see no harm in their having petitioned 
sacred majesty for help where sacred 
majesty could render none. But that 
is not saying we would have the cause 
of woman pour corrosives or adhesives 
into postal boxes, or assault Cabinet 
ministers or blow up their houses, or 
break windows, or burn railroad sta- 
tions. We hold these things, however 
difficult of punishment by the English 
government, as altogether wrong. Some- 
how they ought not only to be punished 
but prevented, and it is at this point 
that we venture a suggestion (very mod- 


estly and timorously indeed, and und 
favor of superior wisdom) which ma 
contain the possibility of a solution. I: 
appears from all the English suffragist 
have said, and from much they hay 
done, that they want the vote. Well 
then, we say, let the English government 
give them the vote, and trust to th 
chance that they will do what it hither 
to has been unable to do: that is, pr 
vent, and, when they cannot prevent 
punish the outrages which they hay 
been practising for several years past 
to the scandal of Christendom and t 
the peculiar abhorrence of the knightly 
gentlemen who would like us to believ 
they now give up their seats to women i: 
cars and take off their hats to them 
elevators. 

It would be very interesting to se 
how the suffragettes, when once they had 
the power, would deal with such law 
breakers as they have been. They would 
deal efficaciously, we have no doubt, for 
women are born managers and rulers, 
and would stand no sort of nonsens 
from themselves when it came to 
defiance of their power. Even as w 
write these prophetic words there comes 
the tale of how successfully the militants 
dealt with the disturbers of a suffrage 
meeting in Glasgow, which a strong force 
of students from the university proposed 
to break up. By some means their fell 
design became known to the women, 
who grappled efficiently with it. They 
did not invoke the help of the police 
whom they had themselves so often 
foiled. They hired in a force of mighty 
sons of toil from the docks, and when 
the students began to make trouble the 
sturdy mercenaries acted as “ bouncers ”: 
they thumped the studious youth, they 
obliged them to the hygienic but humbI 
office of vacuum-cleaners of the floor, 
and then such as they did not throw into 
the street they thoroughly reformed and 
made over into quiet, law-abiding cit- 
izens, if they did not convert them t 
the suffrage cause. It is not positivel) 
known that the sons of toil were them- 
selves suffragists, but they could not 
have better befriended the cause if the) 
had been. The appeal to their strength 
whether by argument or money, was 
stroke of political genius which th 
world is destined to recognize more and 
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more in women. Here was no trifling 
with the emergency such as they were 
used to at the hands of men whose meet- 
ings they themselves broke up in times 
past. These men, if they had been as 
wise as the women have shown them- 
selves. would not have confronted the 
militants with squads of mild-mannered 
policemen or a mob of chivalrous male 
spectators; they would have invoked the 
help of a corps of “daughters of the 
plow,” or their equivalent in brawny cooks 
and vigorous housemaids, who would have 
dealt with the militants as the dock- 
laborers dealt with the students. It is 
rather against our contention that in a 
meeting in Hyde Park, held since the 
meeting in Glasgow, the suffragettes 
failed to provide themselves with a guard 
of dock-laborers, and were pelted with 
mud and howled down by an audience 
differing from them in opinion. But in 
a contention like this one cannot have 
everything one’s way. Meanwhile, mili- 
tancy goes on rejoicing in every species 
of violence short of homicide. 

Concurrently the English government 
has been behaving as obstructively as it 
knows how. It is trying to keep the mili- 
tants from doing these wicked things; 
but it is confronted by difficulties from 
within and without. There seems to be 
a disposition lingering from the old 
chivalric impulse in men, even states- 
men, to give up their seats to women 
in the cars and to take off their hats to 
them in elevators which prevents the 
government’s using the insurgents with 
the frank severity employed with men 
in rebellion. The hunger strike has 
fairly carried the day. Suffragettes, 
when sent to jail, have refused to eat, 
and forced feeding has been condemned 
by publie sentiment. In Parliament it- 
self a leader of His Majesty’s opposition 
has denounced it as cruel; but His 
Majesty’s government cannot let the 
prisoners die; it has to let them go, and 
do more and more violence. The sug- 
gestion (we think from His Majesty’s 
opposition) that the militants should be 
deported has not yet been tried, but it 
is not certain that this would work: it 
would not be fair to innocent nations, 
and the militants might be sent back as 
a sort of anarchists from the foreign 
parts to which they were exiled. 


It is true that the government can 
still hold out against such women in one 
way; it can always refuse to bring in a 
bill for their enfranchisement, and it 
is refusing to do this with a good deal 
of passive persistence. Or it was doing 
it two months before this writing will 
reach the reader. By the time the news 
of to-day becomes the annals of to- 
morrow, militancy and passive per- 
sistence may have become reconciled, 
and votes for women may have become 
the law of the land in Great Britain. 

It is becoming, rather slowly but 
rather surely, the law of this land; and 
here we will breathe a word of consola- 
tion in the ears of the chivalrous men 
who would prefer to keep on giving up 
their seats in cars and taking off their 
hats in elevators to voteless ladies. It 
seems to be the peculiar dread of these 
polite persons that if women are en- 
franchised the vote of the ignorant 
masses will simply be duplicated and 
the vote of the enlightened classes re- 
duced to a yet more desperate minority 
than it is at present. On the surface 
of the fact this is undeniably true, but 
beneath the surface it will be found that 
the vote of the enlightened classes has 
been increased through the minds and 
merits of the women of the masses. It 
is only among the rich and idle that 
women are the inferiors of men; it is 
only in what calls itself the best society. 
Below that the women are the superiors, 
and the farther down you go you find 
this truer and truer. The women of 
the lower classes do not drink, they do 
not even smoke, as some women of the 
upper classes do. They keep the house, 
and they make the earnings of their 
husbands and themselves go far in the 
practical application of political econ- 
omy, which is only domestic economy 
“writ large.’ Over the washtub and 
the cook-stove and the cradle they have 
worked out problems which the en- 
lightened classes have not yet thought 
out. Almost always they are the betters 
of their men-kind in mind as well as 
heart; and when they get the vote they 
will naturally come to the help of their 
brethren of the enlightened classes, as 
far as these are truly enlightened, and 
by their accession they will reduce the 
ignorant and vicious majority. 
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all grades and variations of illusive- 

ness—from the simple veil of sensi- 
bility itself, through the complex and 
ever-shifting disguises and glosses which 
desire, speculation, fear, and hope have 
put upon life here and hereafter, till the 
masquerade melts away and dissolves in 
mocking shadows—there enters, from the 
beginning, and from every fresh begin- 
ning, the creative vision and faculty, 
whereby the indwelling soul makes its 
outward dwelling homely and redeems 
the whole prospect and spectacle from 
the confusion into which ever it seems 
to fall and from the vanity in which it 
seems to end. It is a saving intuition 
and control. Faith, Reason, and Imag- 
ination, because they have creative life, 
“make whole.” 

Reality in creative activity is no more 
indefinable than are words common to 
all languages and in each commonly 
used—words that in their masqued mean- 
ings must be defined, introduced to us, 
as strangers, while their real meaning, 
though elusive of definition, yet once 
seen is recognized as everlastingly fa- 
miliar. Take the words “ goodness,” 
“beauty,” and “truth” for examples. 
We select these because they stand for 
realities in the threefold life of the soul; 
and we bind them together because in 
the integrity of the soul as purely crea- 
tive—that is, in the kingdom of all- 
souls—they are insevarably one. In the 
world of phencmenal actuality, they are 
discrete, and wc become acquainted with 
them throug! their relations, and in our 
classifications we give them the detach- 
ment of abstractions. Thus they yield 
to definition. When we think of any- 
thing as good, we ask “how?” and “ what 
for?’ But as qualitatively real, good- 
ness, like beauty and truth, is neither 
a relative nor an abstract term; its 
unmasqued meaning cannot be reached 
through generalization or analysis. This 
meaning might not occur to us if we had 
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not diligently sought in our intellections 
and conscious experience to discern and 
define; but when it stands forth, un 
masqued, we know that it was with us 
from the beginning, as in all findings of 
the soul, which are its reclamations. Ther 
is a way of this finding; and in this way 
from the idol or simulacrum to the symbol, 
and from the symbol to the reality, we 
are attended by the creative vision and 
faculty. In part of the way we are led b 
suggestions from the organic kingdom, 
in which nearly always the Master found 
His similitudes —the living intimating 
the creative, where the physical world 
seems blank,—as when through the qual 
ity of bounty and fertility we 
the notion of “ goods” to an intuition of 
goodness, and find a name for God- 
through the feeling of troth we pass from 
the notion of “truths” to an intuition 
of truth itself; or through the sense of 
informing rhythm to an intuition of 
beauty. Thus it was that the Master 
led the way to an ineffable kingdom 
saying “It is within you.” His was no 
esoterical philosophy, but the disclosur: 
of an open secret, of the wonder eternal 
ly familiar. 

In the realm of creative life every- 
thing is wonderful, thothing strange or 
novel; but it is all inexplicable, and does 
not need to be explained. Yet it 
to await discovery, because we become so 
entangled, bewildered, and distracted in 
the field of actuality and illusion. To 
our sense-perception the world is veiled, 
a broken world, contracted not only by 
the limitations but by the very object 
and use of perception in direct relation 
to action. If this world were not still 
further broken by our intellections w: 
should remain forever within the confine= 
of instinct; our perception would fal! 
far within its possible scope, never ser\ 
ing us for contemplation, and we should 
be precluded from religion, philosophy, 
and art, from all the activities of reason- 
able beings. This world presents itsel! 
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to man as a test of his cunning, his vir- 
tues of courage, industry, or patience, 
and as a challenge to his mastery. To 
his mind it presents itself as an inverted 
image which he must right for himself; 
Ptolemaic astronomy, with its epicyclic 
confusion, comes first and stays long, be- 
fore the Copernican resolution into har- 
mony. The perspective of values has 
for him a like inversion, that tempting 
him most which in the course of his 
psychieal development he must put last 
or repudiate altogether. Between the 
primitive communality and that of a rea- 
sonably developed commonwealth lies the 
whole history of the race, full of rapine 
and strife based on selfish interests, in- 
ternecine faiths, restricted patriotisms. 
So humanity stumbles along in its grad- 
ual progression toward humanism—the 
last trope of the cycle in graceful tri- 
umph contradicting the first trope of 
apparently errant departure. The end is 
not yet, but we can see it as a divinely 
impelled course of creative realization, 
prophetically accepted by the soul. 

The illusion, the whole masquerade, 
however it may near at hand appeal to 
a sense of irony, is seen to have been 
and still to be inevitable, not in a fatal- 
istie or deterministic sense, but because 
of the freedom of the human will. 

The poses of this human creature; the 
impositions in which he participates or 
to which he is subjected; the many 
guises of authority, military, priestly, 
and aristocratic; his monstrous egotisms 
and ambitions; his fantastic fears and 
equally fantastic hopes; his stilted hero- 
isms; the pageantry he delights in, and 
the shows that afford him entertainment 

these are not consciously insincere at- 
titudes, nor lacking a kind of exaltation. 
Classic poetry has made them its chosen 
investment, and often a feature of its 
theme. Religious pomp is of their very 
essence. More and more in every suc- 
cessive age they seem to have only the 
exaltation of inflation, bubbles to be 
pricked by irony, exaggerations aban- 
doned to comic shows for light amuse- 
ment. We note the effects of this change 
in literature as in life, and impute it 
to the sincerity of the realism which has 
to such an extent displaced romanticism. 
When the peasants of continental Europe 
divest themselves of picturesque costumes 
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and even adopt sober customs, and when 
parliaments hardly tolerate the ornate 
and stately rhetorician, we feel that the 
so greatly altered mood of literature and 
art is only the drift of a general move- 
ment in the expression of life. In as 
far as it arises from a newly awakened 
sense of reality, and is creative realism, 
we are more hopeful of humanism. But 
if, in the cases of peasants, statesmen, 
writers, or artists, it means simply “ get- 
ting down to business,” it is sadly to be 
deplored. 

The mere mechanism of our existence 
involves serious business, where economy 
absorbs studious attention and deter- 
mines the degree of efficiency. All the 
laborer’s unnecessary motions divert en- 
ergy from its main objective and must 
be eliminated. The ratio between the 
supply of a product and the demand for 
it must be carefully measured. Natural 
resources must be jealously husbanded. 
Government is entrained to this dis- 
cipline of economy, and of regulative ad- 
justments besides, so that no class shall 
have special privilege or suffer injury. 
Urgent pressure -is brought to bear 
against any diversion of education from 
directly practical ends. 

All this, which ignores art, and lit- 
erature as an art, is progressive, and 
though, in its higher region of effort, 
happily open to the inspiration of life, 
is not directly an expression of life it- 
self. It is, as so large a portion of our 
existence must be, contrary to Nature, 
who, strict as are her laws, is prodigal 
to excess in the expenditure of her forces; 
contrary also to human nature in its 
most spontaneous and most interesting 
manifestations. The realization of life 
is not through our economies, not the 
result of our studies, but an unpre- 
meditated issue. 

A superabundant life, beyond the 
bounds of utility or of any but innocent- 
ly joyous service, if it be but the over- 
flow of animal spirits, is a bounty nearly 
allied to the Christian graces that tran- 
seend all standards of merit. The play 
of life on any plane, though we may note 
only its relaxation, derives from an 
ascending fountain beyond our observa- 
tion; it is at its source something essen- 
tial, though we count it superfluous. On 
the loftiest plane of thought and feeling, 
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our aspirations for knowledge and power, 
passing beyond their selfishly ambitious 
phases and becoming disinterested, are 
the very wings of the soul in the joyous 
disport of open and buoyant flight. The 
simile is not an altogether happy one, 
since it too strongly suggests a separate 
and individual ascension above the world 
of things and people, whereas no such 
separateness is possible in any psychical 
rapture; but it enables us, because it 
suggests ascension, more readily to recog- 
nize the essential reality in this higher 
play—a reality which is confused and 
disguised in apparently objectless de- 
lights and amusements. 

In both the exaltation and relaxation 
of action or sensibility, communality has 
from the beginning been, as it always 
must be, the indispensable element of 
enjoyment and satisfaction. There is no 
genuine expression of life, no realiza- 
tion of it, that is not social in this all- 
inclusive sense. 

This, then, is the human scene of ac- 
tivity and feeling, detached from the 
strictly utilitarian phase of existence, 


and as we see it in the free play of life, 
in the tension of art and in the relaxa- 


tion of amusement. In thus diversify- 
ing the scene, we do not give faith a 
place apart, with separate functions, re- 
garding it rather as most essentially a 
part of the free play of social life. It 
is in religious ritual and processional 
rather than in the life of faith that we 
make a sharp distinction between the 
sacred and the secular; and in the retro- 
spect of our human scene, the outward 
manifestations Of religious ecstasy, ex- 
altation, and awe exceed in pomp and 
impressive majesty all other features of 
the spectacle. It was in these that, in 
the early history of the race, the crea- 
tive imagination, still inseparable from 
faith which was its inspiration, shaped 
its first embodiments in music, archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and drama—arts that 
were later specialized in their separate 
fields. Therefore we may properly re- 
gard these outward embodiments of faith 
as coming within the scope of the tension 
we ascribe to art. 

The sense of reality in the life of faith 
does not to-day so inevitably find or seek 
expression in detached ceremonial as in 
ancient and medieval times; nor does it 
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so closely blend with the forms of im 
aginative art. It is more and more th 
inspiration of all life, as Reason mor 
and more becomes the light of life. But 
first it had to submit to the refraction 
of the human intellect, to those process: 
of reasoning whereby creative Reaso: 
suffers inversion and contradiction (lx 
coming the Logos alogos of the school 
men)—to the notionalization of dogma 

Now it is of the very essence of t 
erance that we should see every stage of 
the evolution by which our sense of real 
ity has been reached as a part of th 
realization, however much of unrealit 
it may seem to include in its outwar 
presentment. We must also confess t! 
w iat we call our ideals would never ha‘ 
been attained but for just those mai 
festations in the human past that sec 
most contradictory to them. The m 
who most zealously espoused mart 
heroism in the twelfth century stood 
the same reality, under the guise it th 
wore, as the man who is the most ardent 
advocate of peace—or rather of a 1m 
kind of war--in our twentieth century 

So in the pomp and spectacle we 
not see an empty show. What men ha 
cherished they have exalted, and unt 
the principle becomes a clear intuiti 
an inmost reality, its fervor will s 
outward expansion, with objective 
pressiveness. It will not lack intens 
ness, even to the pitch of fanaticis 
Even that other kind of apparent u 
reality, scholasticism, bursts into flam: 
Look at Abelard. Behold an 
fé! The stoning of Anaxagoras by 
Athenian mob was an elemental epis: 
beside the sublime spectacle of Cal 
burning Servetus! 

Representative art, even since its 
tachment from the immediate servic 
religion, has always sought this objectir 
impressiveness. It is not a fault, an « 
cellence rather,—certainly a necessi' 
For, while modern art and literat 
may divest themselves of old glosses a: 
adopt the tension and texture of |i! 
their investment must veil at the sa: 
time that it reveals the creative quality 
The world into which we have grown, 
and the humanity with which we hav 
blended—these together constituting our 
ever-broadening consciousness — afford 
this ever-changing investment. 
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The Woman Investor 


A MONOLOGU!I 
MAY ISABEL FISK 


HE pauses for an instant in the hall- right in a moment—when I’ve found my 
way without, her hand over her tongue. My husband says—oh, I almost 
rapidly beating heart. Then she forgot. sefore IT open my mouth to utter 
knocks timidly on the boldly lettered one word, I want to tell you that all this 
door, which lower down calls attention to has got to be an absolute secret between us 
‘Private Entrance next door.” In response ‘my husband is not to know anything 
to an inarticulate masculine growl, she about it—I mean not yet. jut I dont 
turns the knob and enters the gorgeously want you to get the idea from that that I 
caparisoned suite of offices. After one brief ever keep anything from him or deceive him 
appraising glance at the intruder, the man in the slightest degree—I tell him every- 
seated within immediately transforms his thing. Now Mrs. Reynolds—she’s a friend 
inhospitable frown into a bland and win- of mine—says she doesn’t believe in telling 
ning smile of weleome. She speaks, breath- a man everything—she says she doesn’t be- 
lessly : lieve in turning yourself inside 
Oh—good morning out for any one, least of all a 
good morning—h’m husband—your own husband, 
good—Oh dear, I I mean. She says you don’t 
said that before, get any thanks for it and only 
didn’t I? I hope I’m find vourself in hot water and 
not going to be silly, 1! -well, you know what I mean; 
but I’ve never done ; 
this before—you know 
put in money, and— 
and—I’m a little ner- 
vous, and— 

Then it was 
the wrong door? You 
know I thought it was 
myself, but then I 
thought I’d better try 
it, anyway. You see 
when I saw _ that 
“ Private—next door,” 
it struck me it might 
mean the next door 
was private and this 
one all right. I don’t 
believe you ever 
thought any one would 
reason it out like 
that, did you? Every 
one says I think of 
things no other human 
being would. .. . Oh, 
ves, I did see the 
‘ Entrance,” too, but I 
thought perhaps that 
was just put in to 
fill up. 

-.. Thank you so 
much, I will sit 
down. I'll be all 


THEN SOME ONE ELSE SAID PALMS WERE 
A PLANT THAT NEEDED PLENTY OF WATER 
*Stage and platform rights reserved by the author 
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I don’t want him to know anything about 
it until I’ve made some money—I will 
surely do that, won’t I? ... 1 will? Then 
that’s settled. 

It said my money would be quite safe, in 
that perfectly lovely thingumbob you sent 
«+e Un yes, I see -prospectus. lt 
was nice of you to send me one—I wonder 
how you thought of it, and just, too, when 
| was dying to make some money without 
taking any risks or trouble. ... I see, all 
I have to do is to give it to you, and you 
do the rest—so to speak. I thought your 
your—perspective was beautifully gotten 
up—and the picture of the “ ladies’ room” 
so attractive. That sort of idea—all the 
pretty furniture and palms and things—just 
inspires one with confidence. I wouldn't 
part with one penny in a grimy, dingy 
old office. Then on one page was 4a 
picture of a man—such a_ good-looking 
young fellow—sitting at a big table 
handing out bunches of money to a 
crowd of women and marked “A _ happy 
Saturday morning ”—that caught my eye 
at once... . Oh, I see, that was you, pay- 
ing your lady clients what they made in 
the week? What a lovely idea! I can’t 
begin quick enough.... Oh, yes, I’ve 
brought my money with me. Presently I’m 
going to ask you just to turn your back 
for a moment. ... Oh, you understand? 

What a perfectly lovely room this 
ever so much like the picture—palms and 
all. And how beautifully fresh they are 
What do you do to keep them like that? 

. Oh, you don’t take care of them your- 
self? ... Oh, I Well, I have the 
worst luck with palms. Last February I 
was giving a tea, and my husband said, 
“ Hire some palms,” but I said, “I hate to 
pay out money and then have nothing to 
show for it”—to keep, I mean—so I made 
up my mind to pay a little more—or rather 
a good deal more—and buy them outright 
and have them for always. “ Always,” is a 
joke as it turned out to be, for you will 
hardly believe me those wretched palms 
didn’t wait a week before they started in 
to die. And I did every single th.:g I pos- 
sibly could to them. Some one said not to 
give them too much water as it drowned 
them and rotted the roots, so I kept them 
almost without water, and then some else 
said palms were a plant that needed lots 
of water, so I kept them religiously soaked 
for a while, but it didn’t do a bit of good— 
just like some people—no matter how much 
you do to try to please them they just 
won’t appreciate it, or do one thing to 
show they care. Now my husband—well, 
I’m not going to say anything, but— 

. Oh, yes, 1 told you I’ve brought my 
money with me and if you will just turn 
your back—Oh, what a perfectly lovely view 
you have from this window—I hadn't 
noticed it before. And it must be nice and 
cool so high up here in the summer—I can 
just fancy how comfortable you can make 
yourself in that window on a hot day, 
with a good novel and a big box of choco- 
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lates... . Oh, no, IT suppose, 
are much too busy for that. 
And speaking of hot weather reminds m 
what I want to make some extra money, al 
my own, for—-though really I wouldn't 
want you to think my husband was thx 
least bit with me—he isn’t—for in 
stance, not a bit like my friend Mrs. Rey 
nolds’s husband, he hardly gives her car 
fares outside paying her bills. Now, my 
. Oh, no, she manages to save a little 
. +. No, I can’t exactly say how 
has—still I know you're not interested in 
that now—What I was saying is, my 
husband isn’t stingy, and yet I can’t say 
he is exactly what you might call ove 
generous. I have my regular allowance and 
then I manage—-in a Well, now that 
we are going to do business together, per 
haps I might as well tell you how I do it 
You see it’s like this; I order a whole lot 
of things from the trades-people—mostly 
from the grocer—he’s such a nice obliging 
man—you would never think he had fom 
children—Well, as I said, I order a whol 
lot more things than I want and _ then 
when they come I go around to Mr: 
Schwartze—that’s his name—and say it 
mistake and please will he tak 
them back, and he says, “ Certainly, madam 
anything [ can do to oblige,” and I say 
“ Well, as you’ve got them down on the bill 
now I won’t trouble you to take them off 
but just charge them up and perhaps you 
wouldn’t mind just giving me the money 
for them.” And he does, and in exchang: 
for obliging me _ he “Perhaps you 
won't mind my charging you a little moré 
for the things by my taking them back,” 
and I say “Certainly not, as you've been 
so very kind I think it’s only honest to 
let you charge a bit extra.” teally, he is 
such a nice man—and almost a gentleman, 
as you can from this, and . Oh, 
dear, I hope your telephone isn’t going to 
ring all the time we’re talking—it mixes 
me up so I forget what I want to say. 
Now, that was nice of you to 


you reall) 


close 


much she 


way. 


was a 


says 


see 


tell 


that person you were engaged on important 
business and couldn’t be disturbed for some 


time—I hate to be hurried. ... No, I’ve 
brought the money itself—not a_ check. 
Well, as I was saying when that wretched 
telephone rang, what I want to make some 
money for is—I don’t suppose you could 
give me a rough idea of how much a 
month you are going to make for me? 

Oh, no, of course not—how silly of me—I 
quite understand. Well, you see the woman 
who lives in the next house to ours—I 
couldn’t call her a lady—I mean not a rea! 
one, although she does keep three servants 
-well, she just tries to outshine me in 
everything I do—isn’t it a nasty spirit 
And just when I think I’ve got a new gown 
or given a party to beat her last one 
Well, what I was going to say is, they tak« 
a cottage at the seaside every year, and | 
want to be able to buy one so I can crow 
over her—do you see? 

Ye-es, I think she has a good deal 
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of money — I — ae 
Well, I wouldn’t want 
to—but—ye-es, I sup- 
pose I could bring her 
to you. We'll see, 
later: Anyway, I want 
to buy this house and 
then surprise my hus- 
band with it—not let 
him know a_ thing 
tbhout my making 
money till I have a 
whole lot. And as 
long as I told you 
about my mother and 
my husband not get- 
ting along well  to- 
vether, I don’t mind 
admitting I simply 
can’t bear—Well, I 
won't say that, but I 
am not terribly in love 
with his mother—you 
know what I mean, I 
wouldn’t wish her any 
harm for anything in 
the wide, wide, world, 
but if anything hap- 
pened to her, why, i 
can’t say I would ery 
my eyes out about it— 
you see the difference? 
Now she has rheuma 
tism very badly, and 
she makes such a fuss 
about a little pain, 
anyway she can’t 
stand the seashore 
and she usually likes 
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what you're talking about. 
Though it doesn’t matter much, 
for I know you will do all you 
can with my money, so I am 
just going to leave it all to you, 
but I would like to talk about 
it for the business experience. 


to come to us in the | ORDER A WHOLE LOT But my husband says I 


summer-time, so if I 
have a cottage there, 
why she won’t come— 
You get the idea, don’t you? She’s really 
a dear old lady, though, and I’m _ tremen- 
dously fond of her—I wouldn’t want you to 
think [ wasn’t. 

... Yes, I suppose we really have got 
to talk about the business part, but I 
would much rather chat and leave it all to 
you. I can tell just from our little talk I 
can trust you absolutely—I never make 
mistakes about those things—you’ve fot 
euch an honest look and I do think those 
books of yours are the ‘dearest things I 
ever saw the little gold pencils 
go with them? Well, I never! And a 
place for the initials on them, too! Well, I 
certainly feel you are going to take the 
greatest interest in my money!... I 
should think you did try to make every- 
thing pleasant for the ladies—it’s so 
thoughtful and kind of you. . . . Oh, I see— 
you don’t deal with men at all? 

Now for this horrid business part—what 
is it you deal with or sell or whatever you 
call it?—There were so many attractive 
things in your printed thing you sent me— 
all of which seemed to make so much money, 
I didn’t know what to pick out. Just make 
it as simple as you can or I won’t know 


MORE THINGS THAN I WANT haven’t any more idea about 


business than my little girl of 
five. Have you any children? 
. Oh, you haven’t? Well, my little girl, 
Dorothy, is a _ perfect little terror—her 
father spoils her awfully—she says the most 
dreadful things, and the other day—I really 
must tell you this—In fact it was last Sun- 
day it happened. I was having my hus- 
band’s uncle to dinner—it was most incon- 
venient as I told Katie she could have the 
whole day off, but Saturday night my hus- 
band came home and said Uncle Jack was 
going to be all alone Sunday, and we would 
have to have him up for the day. I had to 
give Katie one of last year’s shirt-waists— 
it looked like new—to keep her good-natured. 
But you see we always like to make it as 
pleasant for Uncle Jack as we can as he has 
a good deal of money and my husband is his 
favorite nephew. . .. No, I never have bor- 
rowed anything from him— 

. Oh, to put in a mine. ... No, of 
course I wouldn’t tell him what it’s for—I 
could make him promise he wouldn’t tell 
my husband and explain it was for some 
charity or something, couldn’t I? Ill think 
it over—I shouldn’t like to do anything 
underhanded or deceitful—one is so apt to 
get found out. 

. Oh yes, about the mine... . But 





I'VE BEEN PRACTISING MAKING ONE OF THOSE SIGNATURES YOU 


that’s such a long way off—haven’t you a 
nearer one—something I can Stocks 
sound nice. ... Oh, don’t bother to ex 
plain—Are the papers you write 
the out on’... Well, you know 
[ rather like that after all—that’s such 
a_ pretty border—it would look awfully 
pretty framed and hung over my writing- 
desk—there’s a bare space on the wall. 
...I see—TI see, and my name there, 
But can’t I sign something myself? I’ve 
heen practising making one of those signa- 
tures you can’t read, with wiggles under- 
neath like a regular business man—one of 
those rea]! financial magnums. 

But I don’t believe, after 
dare have one of those 
‘ems, around — certificates. Couldn’t you 
have it made out in your name and 
then put it in an envelope marked for me 
and then you keep it here? That would be 
quite safe, wouldn’t it? ...Oh I see—the 
money. 

. . There, count it out and you will 
see it is just what I’ve marked on the en- 
velope. ... Now what’s that? ... The re- 
ceipt for the money? ... I suppose I sign 
that. too, don’t 1? . . . Yes, I would like to. 

Now will you keep that for me, too, 
please ?—I might lose it . . . Yes, perhaps I 
could together some more, but I 
thought that would do to start with... . 
Oh, I see—of course—the more I put in 
the more I make. ... That’s simple... . 

. Yes, I could come back this afternoon 


see? 
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shares 


all, I would 
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CAN T READ, WITH WIGGLES UNDERNEATH 


— if you’re sure I sha’n’t be worrying you too 
much. ... And have tea? Oh, 
Yes, I think I could bring 
fact 
could come then if I would wait 
I'll tell her to bring her money. How 
will I begin to get those bunches of money 
like you have in the picture? . Soon 
How perfectly splendid! . Oh, is that 
good too? I should like to buy some... . 
It’s selling so quickly there won’t be any 
left? Well, couldn’t you save me a piece 
just till this afternoon? ... You think 
you could? Good! Til tell you what I'll 
I'll run right down to Uncle Jack’s now 
—how much would I have to get to buy 
that? ... How much could I get? Well, | 
don’t know—but I'll do my best. 

I wish I'd worn my other hat, though, so 
I could have looked more hard up. 

And this is actually my own little book 
and pencil now? ... I’m just so delighted 
and pleased I don’t know what to do 
Wouldn’t my husband be surprised if he 
could me signing all these things! |! 
think it’s too splendid. I won’t wait for 
anything more now but run right off so | 
won't miss Uncle Jack. I can’t thank you 
enough for being so interested in helping 
me—I know you’re going to do everything 
with my money you can, aren’t you?... 
Yes, I’m sure you will. Well, good-by now, 
or rather, au revoir till this afternoon. .. . 
Oh, yes, I’ll bring it all back to you. Good 
by! 
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Didn’t Want to Spoil the Fun 

OUR old Seotchmen, the remnant of a 
F club formed some fifty years ago, were 
seated around the table in the club-room. It 
was 5 a.M. and Dougal looked across to 
Donald and said in a thick, sleepy voice: 

“Donald, d’ye notice what an awful per- 
culiar expression there is on Jack’s face?” 

- Ave,” says Donald, “I noticed that; 
he’s dead! He’s been dead these four 
hours.” 

“What! Dead! Why did ye no tell me?” 

“Ah, no—no,” said Donald. “ A’m no 
that kind o’ man to disturb a convivial 
evening.” 


Not Personal 


Hk late John Allen of Farmington. 
Maine, was noted for his ready wit and 
cutting sareasm. One day while walking 
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down the street he slipped on some ice and 
fell. The Methodist minister of the town 
happened to be near and helped the old man 
to his feet with the remark: “ Sinners stand 
on slippery ground, don’t they, John?” 

* Yes,” retorted Mr. Allen, “ but I don’t 


see how they do it.” 


No Change Possible 


HEN My ron brought home his monthly 
school report, it made a very poor 
showing. 

“This is very unsatisfactory,” said his 
father, looking over the report, “1 am not 
at all pleased with it.” 

“IT ‘knew you wouldn't be,” answered 
Myron. “I told the teacher so, but she said 
she couldn't change it.” 














The Flirtation 
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Not Exactly What He Meant 


DISTINGUISHED English actor, who is 
an authority on miracle plays, and 

whose services are often enlisted by schools 
and seminaries in this connection, tells of 
such a production made under the auspices 
of a New York educational institution. 

The youthful performers had been coached 
by the producer to preserve the old English 
pronunciation of the final “e” in words 
like “hedde” and “ roote.” 
This led, however, to a moment 
of embarrassment when a group 
of young women appeared on 
the stage in the guise of shep- 
herds, wearing kirtles. 

They were speaking of the 
long evenings in the part of the 
country wherein they were sup- 
posed to be, and one of them, 
in the most naive way, said: 

“These nighties are far too 
long.” 


Quite So 
“TF there were four flies on 
the table and I should kill 
one, how many would be lett?” 
inquired the teacher. 
“One,” answered a bright lit 
tle girl—* the dead one.” 
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A Wise Lad 
HE pupils of various 
schools in Baltimor: 
were recently vaccinated 
and when each boy ha: 
been attended to, thx 
physicians gave him a 
red ribbon the 
words “I have been vac 
cinated,” to wear on his 
coat-sleeve. One lad 
proceeded to adjust the 
ribbon to his left arm 
“ You're putting it or 
the wrong arm,” 
physician. 
“No, I’m: not,” 
the wise youth. 
don’t know 
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Where He Wanted It 


N certain parts of ow 
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Spot 
ve.” summer a fruit 

who fifty 
of orchards was 
rejoicing in one of these precipitations of 
moisture, when his hired man came into thi 
house. 


owns 


acres 


“WW hy don’t you stay in out of the rain’” 
asked the fruit-man. 

* I don’t mind a little dew like this,” 
the man. 
* Oh, 
claimed 


said 

“1 can work along just the same.” 
I’m not talking about that,” 
the fruit-man. “The next time it 
rains, you come into the house. I want that 
water on the land!” 
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His Varying Title 


N old fellow at- 
A tached to an Epis 
opal church in New 
England took a friend 
into his confidence as 
to the triviality of the 
iitle by which he 
should be designated. 

“ Well,” said he, 

the old church goes 
on the same, although 
it does change its ex- 
pressions at time, 
Look at me. I used 
to be the janitor. Then 
along comes a parson 
who calls me the sex 
tant. The next minis- 
ter savs I am the vir 
vin; and the young 
man that’s here now 
calls me the sacrilege. 
It’s all a matter of 
taste.” 


Was He Jcking ? 
NEWSPAPER wo- 
man of Washing 

ton, who frequently 
seeks the advice of an 
employee at the Car- 
negie Library for 
sources of information 
wherefrom to obtain 
material for “feat 
ures,” says that she 














doesn’t know whether, 
on this particular oc 
casion, the employee 
was joking or whether 
he was ignorant. 

‘Il want,” said the 
newspaper woman, “to write a paper on 
the old cities of Florida.” 

“How about the Confessions of St. Au 
qustine to begin with?” asked the em- 
ployee. 


Tough on the Boy 
A SAD story is told by a Pennsylvania man 
of a lad in his town who, like many an 
other boy, has been obliged to wear the cast 
off clothing of his father. 

One afternoon this lad was discovered in 
tears. “ What’s the trouble, my boy?” asked 
the man who tells the story. — ' 

“Why,” explained the youngster, between 
30bs, “pop has gone and shaved his face 
clean, and now I s’pose I'll have to wear all 
them red whiskers.” 


Just a Matter of Feeling 


INAH, when asked why she had not 

put on mourning for a _ recently de- 
ceased admirer, replied, “ Law, miss, I just 
thought dis way, what’s the use, he’s there 
and I’m here.” 


* Been out 
me! How 
ae posted a letter fer a ge nt.” 


of work for six months? Dear 


were you employed before that?” 


A Definition 


HREE ladies had planned a drive to- 

gether, but when the hour appointed 
came one of them asked to be excused on 
the score of an attack of indigestion. Her 
companions expressed their disappointment 
and sympathy, but the elder of them in- 
sisted that the excuse was insufficient. 

‘You shouldn’t let yourself be governed 
by such ideas,” she said. “It is really all 
as you think. What is indigestion, anyway ?” 

The third lady, wishing to avoid the ap- 
parently impending discussion on mental 
control of illness, broke in quickly. 

“ Indigestion,” she said, “ is the failure to 
adjust a square meal to a round stomach.” 


Inclusive 


HE following announcement concluded an 
account of a wedding in a small Massa- 
chusetts town: 
“The bridegroom’s gift to the bride was 
a handsome diamond brooch, besides many 
other beautiful things in cut-glass.” 
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THe Girt: What a dreadful person! 
THe Man: / it He 


give up. behaves like 


Supernatural 


time 
her 


yio= entered the room just in 
to see four-year-old Verna knock 
older brother down. 
‘Verna, how could you do such a thing!” 
“The Lord me strength,” 
proudly replied. 


Verna 


gave 


/ wonde r 


Several 


” HAT new 
have you 
sinee you have had yo 
new French cook?” ask: 
Mrs. Squire of a frie 
whom met 
morning. 

“Oh, a whole ne 
dinner-set,” replied t 
other, “and 
pieces of cut glass, al 
she’s only been with 
about a week.” 


dish 
ha 


she ol 


seve! 


Inexperienced 

NE day Mr. 

went to buy 
bushel of buckwheat f: 
The man w 


Smit 


sowing. 

sold the 
away, but the wife wu 
dertook to make the sal 


who he is? 


a Taxridermist. 
ure, and they 


the granary. 
She filled the measu: 


went t 


twice, poured the contents into the bag, and 


began to tie it up. 
‘But, Mrs. Lawton,” said the man, 
takes four pecks to make a bushel.” 
“Oh, does it?’ replied the woman, 
tying the bag. “ Well, you see, I 
any experience in measuring grain befors 
was married. I always taught school.” 
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A Well-dressed Damozel 


BY 


HE well-dressed damosel leaned back 
In her chair as the clock struck seven. 
The twilight showed her room upset, 
(It looked unfurnished, even). 
She gazed about, and yawned three times, 
And said, “ ’Most done, thank Heaven!” 


Her bed, unmade from mattress up, 
Was sure a sight forlorn, 

The hemstitch from the fair white sheets 
For blouse revers was torn, 
And blanket thick and soft was 

A polo coat, new born. 


now 


It was a towel-rack she fixed 
Her tired gaze upon; 

All incomplete burden was, 
tath towels there were none. 

(She made of them a mushroom 


To shield her from the sun.) 


its 
hat 
And still she planned, for still, her seemed, 


She hadn’t done enough. 
She might, from cushions on the couch, 
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Construct a modish muff. 
Yea, and from Persian rugs a 
To hold her powder-puff. 


bag 


“T’m very glad I thought of this, 
For ‘twas full time,” 
“Have [I not found it 
A well-dressed gir! 
So why not take my 
To make glad rags 


said she. 
costs a lot 
to 
household 


for me?” 


be? 


foods 


She gazed and thought, and then she sa 
(Not sure that she could call 

Her new idea practical), 
“It mightn’t do at all, 

But cute? Oh my!” and then she felt 
The paper on the wall. 


(T saw her frown.) The 

Had done a tidy job. 

She could not, from those flowered lengths 
Tear off the merest gob. 

It would not make her dancing shoes! 
She wept. (I heard her sob.) 
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She found a peck meas 


wheat was 


never had 
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